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PREFACE, 


THE general plan adopted in previous editions of this work 
has been followed in this issue; but several chapters have 
been recast, and there has been added, by way of appendix, a 
set of tables corresponding with the various subdivisions of 
the text, and forming a synoptical view of the progress of 
each Colony since 1861. The most important changes in the 
text will be found in the chapters dealing with Public Finance 
and Accumulation. In all cases the figures have been revised 
to accord with the latest official information, and refer for the 
most part to the year 1893; in some instances, owing to lack 
of latter data, I have been compelled to use statistics relating 
to 1892, but the occasions when this was necessary were 
neither many nor important. In some of the later chapters, 
notably those dealing with financial matters, particulars have 
been carried down to the middle of the current year; and the 
appendix contains some later figures than those to be found 
in the earlier chapters. 


Care has been taken to correct errors that have escaped 
notice in previous editions, and to keep this edition free from 
them. Should any such have remained undetected, as in the 
multitude of references is quite possible, it would be deemed a 
favour if their nature and position were pointed out. 


A Bevals (Oe 


Sydney, 11 September, 1894. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


HE Seven Colonies of Australasia, which now possess a population 
of over four millions, and a degree and distribution of material 
wealth scarcely paralleled by any other community on the globe, were 
unknown and undreamt of a little more than a century ago. It is the 
object of these pages to present a short account of the magnificent 
development to which these infant States have already attained, and to 
show, in reference to the various elements of prosperity which go to build 
up a nation, their importance, not only as compared with one another, 
but also as regards the world at large. 

The earliest attempt at settlement in Australasia was the foundation 
of the Colony of New South Wales, which took place in 1788. Coloni- 
sation was commenced in Tasmania in 1804, in Western Australia in 
1829, in Victoria in 1834, in South Australia in 1836, in New Zealand 
in 1840, and in 1842 the district of Moreton Bay, in Queensland, was 
proclaimed open to free settlement, although as far back as 1825 this 
locality had been used as a penal settlement. Originally, the colonies 
now known as Victoria and Queensland formed part of New South 
Wales, while Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand were, 
prior to being proclaimed separate colonies, dependencies of New South 
Wales. South Australia, from the date of first permanent settlement, 
was established a separate Colony. 

The first settlement in New South Wales, the oldest Colony of the 
group, was effected by an expedition under the command of Captain 
Arthur Phillip, who landed at Botany Bay on 19th January, 1788, and 
formally took possession of the whole continent. Botany Bay being 
found unsuitable, the fleet was brought round to Port Jackson, and the 
city of Sydney founded on the 26th January of the same year. New 
South Wales was proclaimed a Colony on the 7th of the following 
month, and its boundaries were defined as extending from Cape York, 
the northern extremity of Queensland, 10° 37’ south latitude, to South 
East Cape, the most southerly point of Tasmania, 43° 39’ south latitude, 
and from the 135th degree of east longitude to the east coast, including 
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adjacent islands. The boundaries thus defined include the whole of the 
territories now known as New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 
Tasmania, and about half of the area of South Australia. Though the 
Colony was originally a penal settlement, free immigration existed from 
the first, and after the abolition of transportation in 1840 all traces of 
the penal element were rapidly lost. The Constitution Act of New 
South Wales was assented to on the 16th July, 1855, and proclaimed on 
the 24th November of the same year; and the first representative 
Parliament was opened on the 22nd May, 1856. The boundaries of 
the Colony at the date of proclamation included that portion of the 
continent now known as Queensland, but were exclusive of Victoria, 
which had been made a separate Colony in 1851. 

Tasmania, formerly known as Van, Diemen’s Land, was colonised from 
New South Wales, having been intended to serve the purpose of a 
subsidiary penal settlement. Lieutenant Bowen, in charge of an expe- 
dition despatched from Sydney, took possession of the island on the 
12th September, 1803, and formed a settlement on the east bank of the 
Derwent River, at Risdon; but the actual commencement of coloni- 
sation dates from February, 1804, when Lieutenant-Colonel Collins 
established himself at Sullivan’s Cove, and laid the foundations of the 
present city of Hobart. The Government was administered from Sydney 
until the year 1825, when, in the month of December, Van Diemen’s 
Land was duly constituted an independent province. In May, 1853, 
it was officially announced that transportation had ceased, and in the 
following year the name of the Colony was changed from Van Diemen’s 
Land to Tasmania. The Royal assent to the existing Constitution Act 
was proclaimed on the 24th October, 1855, and the first representative 
Parliament was opened on the 2nd December, 1856. 

The foundation of the Colony of Western Australia dates from the 
year 1826, when Major Lockyer landed at Albany in charge of an expe- 
dition from Sydney, consisting of a detachment of the 39th Regiment 
and a number of prisoners. In 1827, Captain Stirling arrived in H.M.S. 
“Success,” and explored the Swan River, with a view to establishing a 
permanent settlement on its banks; and in June, 1829, Captain Fre- 
mantle landed near its mouth, and in the same year the town of Perth 
was founded. The Colony was known originally as the Swan River 
settlement ; it was made a separate Colony on the Ist June, 1829, 
Captain Stirling being appointed the first Governor. Western Australia 
remained a Crown Colony under the direct control of the British Govern- 
ment until 20th October, 1890. The present Constitution Act of 
Western Australia was assented to om the 15th August, 1890; it was 
proclaimed on 21st October, and the first representative Parliament was 
opened on the 30th December in the same year. 

The first attempt to settle Victoria was made in 1803. On the 7th 
October of that year Lieutenant-Colonel Collins arrived from England 
with the intention of founding in Port Phillip a convict settlement 
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similar to that which had been established at Sydney. The expedition 
landed on the shores of Port Phillip, near Sorrento, and several explora- 
tions of the country were made ; but in the course of a few months the 
attempt at colonisation was abandoned, as the place was believed to be 
unsuitable for a settlement. For twenty years the District of Port 
Phillip, as it was called, continued to be neglected. In 1824, Hume and 
Hovell undertook an exploration of the territory to the south and west 
of the land then known to the settlers. They reached, it is believed, 
the western arm of Port Phillip, not far from the present town of 
Geelong. In 1826 another expedition, under Captain 8. Wright, was 
sent from Sydney to form a settlement at Western Port, but returned 
by order of Governor Darling, after one year’s trial, although the reports 
of Hume and Hovell, and the officers of the military, were favourable 
to the occupation being continued. The first permanent settlement took 
place in 1834, at Portland Bay, by Mr. Edward Henty. In May, 1835, 
John Batman arrived at Port Phillip, from Launceston, Tasmania, and 
obtained from the aborigines tracts of land covering an area of 600,000 
acres on the shores of Port Phillip and the banks of the Yarra, but the 
grants were afterwards disallowed by the Imperial Government. In 
August of the same year another party, under the leadership of J. P. 
Fawkner, also from Launceston, arrived in the Yarra, and formed a 
settlement on the site now occupied by the city of Melbourne. In 1836, 
Sir Richard Bourke, then Governor of New South Wales, despatched 
Captain Lonsdale from Sydney, with the title of “Resident Magistrate 
of the District of Port Phillip,” to establish a regular Government, with 
a party of soldiers as well as the necessary civil officials. In 1837 the 
Governor of New South Wales arrived from Sydney, and gave the name 
of Melbourne to the new settlement. Port Phillip was separated from 
the Mother Colony on the Ist July, 1851, and became an independent 
Colony under the name of Victoria. The Constitution Act of Victoria 
was proclaimed on the 23rd November, 1855, and the first representa- 
tive Parliament was opened on the 21st November, 1856. 

South Australia was colonised in the year 1836, by immigrants sent 
from England, under the auspices of the South Australian Colonisation 
Company. Until a site for the capital was chosen the immigrants were 
landed at Kangaroo Island. Colonel Light, who was sent out to select 
the site for the settlement, arrived in August, 1836, and, after examining 
Nepean Bay, Port Lincoln, and Encounter Bay, decided upon estab- 
lishing the capital where Adelaide now stands. Captain Hindmarsh, 
the first Governor, arrived at the close of the same year, and proclaimed 
the Colony on the 28th December. At this date, the northern boundary 
was fixed at the 26th parallel of south latitude, which remained the 
limit of the Colony till July, 1863, when the boundary was extended 
northward to the seaboard. The Act granting Responsible Government 
was proclaimed on the 24th October, 1856, and the first representative 
Parliament was opened on the 22nd April, 1857. 





































NEW ZEALAND. 


In 1831 a settlement was established by the Imperial Government 
at Port Essington, under Sir Gordon Bremer. It was principally 
used as a military post, and as a harbour of refuge for distressed vessels, 
but after an occupation of nineteen years it was abandoned. In 1862, 
Mr. John M‘Douall Stuart, a South Australian explorer, succeeded in 
crossing the continent from Adelaide to Adam Bay on the north coast. 
He represented the country as suitable for settlement, and application 
was accordingly made to the Imperial Government for permission to 
annex the whole of the territory lying between the 26° of south latitude 
and the seaboard, and the meridians of 129° and 138° east longitude. 
This tract of territory was formally granted to South Australia in July, 
1863, and is now known as the Northern Territory of South Australia. 
In 1864 the first colonising expedition to the Northern Territory was 
despatched from Adelaide; a settlement was established at Escape Cliffs, 
Adam Bay, but the locality being found unsuitable, the colonists, in 1870, 
removed to Port Darwin, which has since remained the official centre. 
The administration of the territory is under the control of a Govern- 
ment Resident, who is directly responsible to the authorities of South 
Australia. 

The first attempt at colonisation in New Zealand was made in 1825, 
by an expedition under the command of Captain Herd, who bought 
two islands in the Hauraki Gulf, and a strip of land at Hokianga. The 
attempt failed, owing to the savage character of the natives. Subse- 
quently, a settlement having grown up at what is now called Russell, 
in the Bay of Islands, in consequence of the frequent visits of whaling- 
vessels, Mr. Busby, in 1833, was appointed British Resident there. 

In 1839 a Company organised in England, styled the “New Zealand 
Land Company,” despatched a preliminary expedition to New Zealand 
for the purpose of treating with the natives for the purchase of land. 
They arrived in September of the same year, and established themselves 
at Port Nicholson, and on January 21st, 1840, the first body of immi- 
grants arrived. On January 29th, Captain Hobson, R.N., arrived at 
the Bay of Islands, and on the following day the islands were placed 
under British rule, and became a dependency of New South Wales. 
On May 21st of the same year the whole of the islands were declared 
under the sovereignty of Great Britain, and on the 3rd May, 1841, New 
Zealand was established a separate Colony. Five immigrant-ships 
arrived in 1840, and settlements were made at Wellington and Auckland. 
By the treaty of Waitangi, which was signed on February 5th, 1840, 
the native chiefs ceded the sovereignty of the islands to the British 
Crown. Disturbances, however, soon occurred betwen the Maoris and 
the white settlers, and for about a quarter of a century matters were 
in a more or less unsettled state. The chief events may be thus sum- 
marised :—The Wairau massacres occurred in June, 1843 ; rising headed 
by Honi Heki in July, 1844; rebellion of Wiremu Kingi in March, 
1860; general war with the Maoris commenced in 1863 ; serious British 
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reverses, including the Gate Pah disaster, in 1864; outbreak of the 
Hau-hau heresy in March, 1865 ; death of the chief, William Thompson, 
which practically closed the war, in 1867; rebellion under Te Kooti in 
November, 1868, which was not finally quelled until July, 1870; sub- 
mission of the Maori King to the British Government in February, 
1875. Constitutional Government was conferred on New Zealand in 
1853, and a system by which the local governing power was vested 
in Provincial Councils, presided over by elective superintendents, con- 
tinued till November 1876, when it was abolished by an Act of the 
General Assembly, and Parliament took over the administration of all 
affairs other than local. The Constitution provides for two Houses of 
Legislature, as in the other Australasian Colonies. The first session 
of the General Assembly was opened on the 27th May, 1854, but the 
members of the Executive were not responsible to Parliament. The first 
Ministers under a system of Responsible Government were appointed 
on the 18th April, 1856. In February, 1865, Wellington was estab- 
lished as the seat of Government, and has remained so ever since. 
Queensland, like Victoria, is an offshoot of New South Wales. In 
1825 the first convict establishment was formed at Eagle Farm, in the 
Moreton Bay district. The penal settlement came to an end in the 
year 1842, and the district was proclaimed open to free settlement. 
From that date to December, 1859, the territory was under the control 
of the New South Wales Government, the local administration being 
entrusted to a Government Resident. Its separation from New South 
Wales took place in 1859, and its Constitution was proclaimed on the 
10th December of that year. The first representative Parliament was 
opened on the 29th May, 1860. 
































AREAS AND BOUNDARIES. 


HE Australasian Colonies comprise the continent of Australia, 

the adjacent island of Tasmania, and the islands of New Zealand. 

The group is politically subdivided into seven Colonies, which, with the 
area of each, are as follow :— 












Area, 
Colony. 
In acres, In square miles. 
Now SowehrWarlegi soo. nerves cccocvsescvevesnerstoessusse | 198,848,000 310,700 
Victoria ......... | 56,245,760 87,884 
Queensland.... Feel 427,838,100 668,497 
South Austral 578,361,600 903,690 


678,400,000 1,060,000 





1,939,693, 460 3,030,771 














16,778,000 26,216 
66,861,440 104,471 
Australasia........... | 2,023,332,900 | 3,161,458 





The British Empire, exclusive of territories under protectorates and 
spheres of influence, extends over an area of 9,114,700 square miles, so 
that more than one-third of its area is embraced within the limits of 
the seven colonies. Australasia is more than twenty-six times as large 
as the United Kingdom, more than fifteen times as large as France, 
more than half as large again as Russia in Europe, and almost equal in 
extent to the continent of Europe or to the United States of America. 

The mainland of Australia lies between 10° 39’ and 39° 113’ south 
latitude, and the meridians of 113° 5’ and 153° 16’ east longitude. 
Its greatest length is 2,400 miles from east to west, and its greatest 
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breadth, 1,971 miles from north to south. Its area may be approx- 
imately stated at 3,030,771 square miles, and its coast-line 8,850 miles, 
equal to 1 mile to each 342 square miles of land, the smallest proportion 
of coast shown by any of the continents. Tasmania, to the south of 
the mainland, is separated from Victoria by Bass’ Straits, about 150 
miles in width. New Zealond is opposite the south-eastern coast of 
Australia, the width of ocean intervening, known as the Tasman Sea, 
is about 1,100 miles. 

New South Wales lies principally between the 29th and 36th 
parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st and 153rd meridians 
of east longitude. The length of the Colony, from Point Danger on the 
north to Cape Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, 
along the 29th parallel, the breadth is 760 miles; while diagonally, 
from the south-west corner—where the Murray passes into South 
Australia—to Point Danger, the length reaches 850 miles. The seaboard 
extends over 700 miles. There are no islands of importance on the 
coast of New South Wales. Lord Howe Island, some 400 miles north- 
east of Sydney, forms a portion of the Colony, while Norfolk Island, 
though under the administration of the Governor, does not belong to 
New South Wales. 

Victoria is situated between the 34th and 39th parallels of south 
latitude, and the 141st and 150th meridians of east longitude. The 
dividing line between Victoria and South Australia was fixed on the 
141st meridian of east longitude, but through an error in survey the 
present recognised boundary falls about 14 miles west of the 141st 
meridian. ‘The error is against South Australia, and the authorities of 
that Colony have been demanding for many years a re-adjustment of 
territory, but there seems little prospect of the present arrangement 
being disturbed. The extreme length of Victoria from east to west is 
420 miles, and the breadth 250 miles. The coast-line is about 600 miles. 

Queensland reaches from the 11th to the 29th parallel of south 
latitude, and from the 138th to the 153rd meridian of east longitude. 
The boundary line separating Queensland from South Australia extends 
northwards along the 141st meridian of east longitude as far as the 26th 
parallel of south latitude, and from thence along the 138th meridian of 
east longitude to the seaboard. This line also requires re-adjustment, 
the present reputed boundary being in all probability too far eastward. 
The greatest length from north to south is 1,300 miles, and the breadth 
800 miles. The coast-line is about 2,550 miles. The coast of Queens- 
land in some parts is studded’ with islands. The largest are Stradbroke 
and Moreton on the south-east coast, while Thursday Island on the 
far north coast is an important place of call, and is now being fortitied 
as one of the lines of defence for the colonies of the eastern seaboard. 

The island of New Guinea lies close to the northern extremity of 
Queensland, being separated from the mainland by Torres’ Straits. It 
is occupied by Dutch, English, and German colonists. The British 
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colony of New Guinea embraces all that group of islands lying within 
the 14lst and 155th meridian of east longitude, and the 5th and 
12th parallels of south latitude. The Government is vested in an 
Administrator and an Executive Council; toward the expenses of 
Government the three colonies on the eastern seaboard of Australia 
each contribute £5,000 annually. By an Act passed in 1887, Queens- 
land engaged for ten years to hold itself primarily responsible for the 
whole amount of this subsidy. The area of British New Guinea is 
estimated to be 90,000 square miles, and the population 350,000. 

South Australia extends from the 11th to the 38th parallel of south 
latitude, and from the 129th to the 141st meridian of east longitude. 
The province of South Australia, properly so called, lies between the 
38th and 26th parallels of south latitude, and the 14lst and 129th 
meridians of east longitude ; the Northern Territory is bounded by the 
26th and 11th parallels of south latitude, and the 129th and the 138th 
meridians of east longitude. The greatest length of the Colony from 
north to south is 1,850 miles, and the width 650 miles, with a sea- 
board of 2,000 miles, of which about 900 miles are washed by the 
Indian Ocean, the Arafura Sea, and the waters of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. The most important islands belonging to the Colony are 
Kangaroo Island on the south coast, 85 miles long and 30 broad ; 
Melville Island, off Port Darwin, on the northern coast; Bathurst 
Island, separated from the last mentioned by Apsley Straits ; and Groote 
Eyland, in the Gulf of Carpentaria. A stockade was erected by Captain 
Bremer on Melville Island in 1824, but it was abandoned in 1829. 

Western Australia consists of the country between the 14th and 
35th parallels of south latitude, and the 113th and 129th meridian of 
east longitude. The greatest length north and south is 1,450 miles, and 
the width from east to west 850 miles. The coast-line is about 3,000 
miles. 

Tasmania is an island situated about 150 miles south of Victoria, 
from which it is separated by Bass’ Strait. It lies between 40° 33’ 
and 43° 39’ south latitude, and the meridians of 144° 39’ and 148° 23’ 
east longitude. Its greatest length from north to south is 210 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from east to west is 200 miles. There are 
several small islands belonging to Tasmania. Flinders’ Island, in Bass’ 
Strait, has an area of 513,000 acres, and King’s Island, the chief of 
the north-west group, contains 272,000 acres. Including the adjacent 
islands, the area of Tasmania is 26,216 square miles. 

New Zealand is to the east of Australia, its nearest point to the 
mainland being Cape Maria yan Diemen, which is about 1,100 miles 
from Sugarloaf Point, in New South Wales. New Zealand and its 
dependencies lie between the 33rd and 53rd parallels of south latitude, 
and between 166° 30’ east longitude and 173° west longitude. The 
waters known as the Tasman Sea separate the Colony of New Zealand 
from the continent of Australia. 
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The North Island, or New Ulster, has a length of about 515 miles, 
by a breadth of about 250 miles ; its area is estimated at 44,467 square 
miles, and its coast-line at 2,200 miles. Wellington, the seat of Govern- 
ment, is at the southern extremity of this island. 

The South, or as it is officially called the Middle Island, or New 
Munster, has a length of about 525 miles by a breadth of about 180 
miles, Its area is 58,525 square miles, and its coast-line measures 
2,000 miles. 

Stewart Island, or New Leinster, lies off the southern extremity of 
South Island, and has an area of 665 square miles; its greatest length is 
30 miles by a breadth of 25 miles. 

In 1887 a proclamation was made declaring the Kermadec Islands, lying 
between the 29th and 32nd parallels, and the 177th and 180th meridians 
of west longitude, part of the Colony of New Zealand. A protectorate 
is exercised by the Imperial Government over the Cook Islands or Hervey 
Group. The British Resident is appointed on the recommendation of 
the New Zealand Government, which also defrays the cost of the 
administration. 

Including the Chatham Islands, the Auckland Islands, the Campbell 
Islands, the Bounty Islands, and many others which are dependent, the 
total area of the Colony of New Zealand is estimated at 104,471 square 
miles. 




















CLIMATE. 


HG Tropic of Capricorn divides Australia into two parts ; of these 

the northern or inter-tropical portion contains 1,176,000 square 
miles, comprising half of Queensland, the Northern Territory of South 
Australia, and the north-western divisions of Western Australia. The 
whole of New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania, 
South Australia proper, half of Queensland, and more than half of 
Western Australia, comprising 1,985,500 square miles, are without the 
tropics. In a region so extensive very great varieties of climate are 
naturally to be expected, but it may be stated as a general law that 
the climate of Australasia is milder than that of corresponding lands 
in the Northern Hemisphere. During July, which is the coldest month 
in these latitudes, one half of Australasia has a mean temperature 
ranging from 40° to 64°, and the other half from 64° to 80°. The 
following are the areas subject to the various average temperatures 
during the month referred to :—— 


Temperature, Area in square 
Fahrenheit. miles. 
35° — 40° 300 
40° — 45°... 39,700 
45° — 50° ... 88,000 
50° — 55°... 635,300 
55° — 60° ..» 701,300 
60° — 65° ... 858,200 
65° 70° .». 529,700 
70° — 75° . 284,500 
75° 80° 24,500 





The temperature during December ranges from 50° to above 95° Fah., 
half Australia having a mean temperature below 83°. Dividing the 
land into zones of average summer temperature, the following are the 
areas which would fall to each :— 


Temperature, Area in square 
Fahrenheit. miles. 
DO AOD i rc sacsisscoscanscecyiartesvctsveresscveseet 300 
55° — 60°. ... 66,300 
60° — 65°. - 111,300 
65° — 70°... 74,300 
70° — 75°... 373,600 
75° — 80°... 453,000 
80° — 85°... 756,500 
85° — 90°... 588,400 
90° — 95° .-. 602,400 
95° and over. 135,400 





Judging from the figures just given, it must be conceded that a con- 
siderable area of the continent is not adapted for colonisation by European 
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races. The region with a mean summer temperature in excess of 95° 
Fahr. is the interior of the Northern Territory of South Australia north 
of 20th parallel; and the whole of the country, excepting the seaboard, 
lying between the meridians of 120° and 140° and north of the 25th 
parallel has a mean temperature in excess of 90° Fahr. 

Climatically, as well as geographically, New South Wales is divided 
into three marked divisions. The coastal region, which is between the 
parallels of 28° and 37° south latitude, has an average summer tem- 
perature ranging from 78° in the north to 67° in the south, with a winter 
temperature of from 59° to 52°. Taking the district generally the 
difference between the mean summer and mean winter temperature may 
be set down as averaging not more than 20°, a range smaller than is 
found in most other parts of the world. The famed resorts on the 
Mediterranean seaboard bear no comparison with the Pacific slopes of 
New South Wales, either for natural salubrity or for the comparative 
mildness of the summer and winter. 

Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme points of the 
Colony, in latitude 33° 52’ S., has a mean temperature of 62-9°, cor- 
responding with that of Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and 
of Toulon, in France; the former being in latitude 41° 22’ N., and the 
latter in 43° 7’ N. At Sydney the mean summer temperature is 71°, 
and that of winter 54°. The range is thus17° Fahr. At Naples, where 
the mean temperature for the year is about the same as at Sydney, the 
summer temperature reaches a mean of 74°4°, and the mean of winter is 
47-6°, with a range of 27°. Thus the summer is warmer, and the winter 
much colder, than at Sydney. The highest temperature in the shade 
ever experienced in Sydney was 106-9°, and the lowest winter tempera- 
ture was 359°, giving a range of 71°. At Naples the range has been as 
great as 81°, the winter minimum falling sometimes below the freezing- 
point. The mean temperature of Sydney for a long series of years was, 
spring 62°, summer 71°, autumn 64°, and winter 54°. 

Passing from the coast to the tableland, a distinct climatic region is 
entered. Cooma, with a mean summer temperature of 65:4° and winter 
41-4°, may be taken as illustrative of the climate of the southern table- 
land, and Armidale of the northern. The first-named town stands in 
the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation of 2,637 feet above 
sea-level, and enjoys a summer as mild as either London or Paris, while 
its winters are far less severe. On the New England tableland, the 
climate of Armidale and other towns may be considered as nearly perfect 
as can be found. The yearly average temperature is scarcely 56°1°, while 
the summer only reaches 67°, and the winter falls to 43°77°, a range of 
temperature approximating closely to that of the famous health-resorts 
in the south of France. 

The climatic conditions of the western districts of the Colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have often 
been cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature 
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of the coastal district, or of the tableland, there may appear some 
justification for such a reputation, but only by comparison. The climate 
of the great plains, in spite of the heat of part of the summer, is very 
healthy. The town of Bourke may be taken as an example. Seated in 
the midst of the great plain of the interior, it illustrates peculiarly well 
the defects, as well as excellencies, of the climate of the whole region. 
Bourke has exactly the same latitude as Cairo, yet its mean summer 
temperature is 1:3° less, and its mean annual temperature 4° less than 
that of the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the same parallel, 
but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As regards winter tem- 
perature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean winter reading 
of the thermometer is 54-7°, and accompanied as this is by clear skies 
and an absence of snow, the season is both refreshing and enjoyable. 

The rainfall of New South Wales varies from an annual average 
of 64 inches at the Tweed Heads, on the northern coast, to less than 
12°5 inches in the Trans-Darling country. The coastal districts average 
about 45 inches of rain per annum; on the tableland the mean rainfall 
is 30°84 inches, but in the western interior it is as low as 17 inches. 
The average rainfall of Sydney for the last thirty-four years was 49 
inches. 

The climate of Victoria does not differ greatly from that of New 
South Wales; the heat, however, is generally less intense in summer 
and the cold greater in winter. Melbourne, which stands in latitude 
37° 50’ S., has a mean temperature of 57°3°, and therefore corresponds 
with Bathurst in New South Wales, Washington in the United States, 
Madrid, Lisbon, and Messina. The difference between summer and 
winter is, however, less at Melbourne than at any of the places 
mentioned. The mean temperature is 6° less than that of Sydney 
and 7° less than that of Adelaide,—the result of along series of observa- 
tions being :—spring, 57°; summer, 65°3°; autumn, 58°7°; winter, 49°2°. 
The highest recorded temperature in the shade at Melbourne was 
110-7°, and the lowest was 27°. 

Ballarat, the second city of Victoria, about 100 miles westerly from 
Melbourne, and situated at a height of about 1,400 feet above sea- 
level, has a minimum temperature of 29°, and a maximum of 104°5° 
the average yearly mean being 54:1° Bendigo, which is about 100 
miles north of Melbourne, and 700 feet above the level of the sea, has a 
rather higher average temperature, ranging from 31:2° to a maximum 
of 106-4°, the average yearly mean being 59:4°. At Wilson’s Promon- 
tory, the most southerly point of Australia, the minimum heat is 38-6°, 
and the maximum 96-4°, the average yearly mean being 56°7°. 

During the year 1892 the rainfall at Melbourne amounted to 24:96 
inches, and for the last twenty-eight years it averaged 25:51 inches, with 
an average of 131 days during the year in which rain fell. At Bendigo, 
during 1892, 26°85 inches fell, and 33-73 at Portland. Among the 
mountain ranges in Gippsland the rainfall averaged 36 inches. 
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As about one-half of the Colony of Queensland lies within the 
tropics, it is but natural to expect that the climate would be very warm. 
The temperature, however, has a less daily range than that of other 
countries under the same isothermal lines. This circumstance is due 
to the sea-breezes which blow with great regularity, and temper what 
would otherwise be an excessive heat. The hot winds which prevail 
during the summer in some of the other Colonies are unknown in 
Queensland. Of course in a territory of such large extent as that of 
Queensland there are many varieties of climate, and the heat is greater 
along the coast than on the elevated lands of the interior. In the 
northern parts of the Colony the high temperature is very trying to 
persons of European descent. 

The mean temperature at Brisbane, during December, January, and 
February, is about 76°, while during the months of June, July, and 
August it averages about 60°. Brisbane, however, is situated near the 
extreme southern end of the Colony, and its average temperature is 
considerably less than that of many of the towns further north. Thus, 
the winter in Rockhampton averages nearly 65°, while the summer heat 
rises almost to 85°, and at Townsville and Normanton the average 
temperature is still higher. 

The average rainfall of Queensland is high, especially along the 
northern coast, where it ranges from 60 to 70 inches per annum. At 
Brisbane 50:38 inches is the average of thirty-three years, and even on 
the plains of the interior from 20 to 30 inches usually fall every year. 
During 1892 as much as 64:98 inches of rain fell in Brisbane, the number 
of wet days being 146. 

South Australia, extending as it does over about 26 degrees of latitude, 
naturally presents considerable variations of climate. The southern 
portions have a climate greatly resembling that of the coast of Italy. 
The coldest months are June, July, and August, during which the 
temperature is very agreeable, averaging for a series of years 53°6°, 51-7", 
and 54° for those months respectively. On the plains slight frosts 
occasionally occur, and ice is sometimes seen on the highlands. The 
summer is the only really disagreeable portion of the year. The sun at 
that season has great power, and the temperature frequently reaches 
100° in the shade, with hot winds blowing from the interior. The 
weather on the whole is remarkably dry. At Adelaide there are on an 
average 120 rainy days per annum; during the last fifty-four years the 
mean rainfall has been 21:08 inches per annum, while further north the 
quantity recorded was considerably less. The country is naturally very 
healthful, and in evidence of this it may be mentioned that no great 
epidemic has ever visited the Colony. 

The climate of the Northern Territory of South Australia is extremely 
hot, except on the elevated tablelands. Altogether the temperature of 
this part of the Colony is very similar to that of Northern Queensland, 
and the climate is equally unfavourable to Europeans. It is a fact 
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worthy of notice that the malarial fevers which are so troublesome to 

the pioneers of the northern parts of Australia almost, and in some cases 

entirely, disappear after the land has been settled and consolidated by 
stock. The rainfall in the extreme north, especially in January and 
February, is exceedingly heavy. The average yearly rainfall in the coast 
districts is about 63 inches. 

Western Australia has practically only two seasons. The winter, or 
wet season, commences in April and ends in October; the summer, or 
dry season, comprises the remainder of the year. During the wet season 
frequent and heavy rains fall, and thunderstorms with sharp showers 
occur in the summer. The extremes of drought and flood experienced 
in the other Colonies are almost unknown in Western Australia, but the 
north-west coast is sometimes visited with hurricanes of great violence 
during the summer months. In the southern and old settled parts of 

* the Colony the mean temperature is about 64°, but in the more northern 
portions the heat is excessive, though the dryness of the atmosphere 
makes it superior to most tropical climates. At Perth, in 1892, the 
mean temperature was 64°, the maximum being 109° and the minimum 
35°; the rainfall for the same year was 31-23 inches. Although the heat 
is very great during three months of the year, the nights and mornings 
are almost always cool, and through there being so little moisture in the 
air no danger arises from camping out. 

Tasmania, protected as it is by its geographical position, and by the 
tempering influence of the surrounding ocean, from extremes of heat or 
cold, enjoys an exceedingly genial climate. The greater part of the island 
in the settled regions is characterised by a mild and equable temperature, 
ranging between the extremes of 20° to 44° in winter to 78° to 96° in 
summer. Spring and autumn are the most pleasant seasons of the year, 
especially the latter, when the mean reading of the thermometer is about 
57°. The mean temperature of Hobart for the last fifty years was 55°. 
The richness of its flora is an evidence of the genial nature of the climate 
of Tasmania, while the purity of its atmosphere is proved by the small 
proportion of zymotic diseases recorded in the bills of mortality. The 
hot winds of the continent of Australia are felt in the northern parts 
of Tasmania only, and, even there, are greatly reduced in temperature by 
their passage across Bass’ Straits. Generally speaking, all through the 
summer months there are alternate land and sea breezes, which tend to 
cool the atmosphere even in the hottest days. The climate of Tasmania 
is fresh and invigorating, and is much recommended as a restorative for 
those whose constitutions have been enfeebled by residence in hotter 
climes. Large numbers of tourists in search of health visit the island 
every summer. The rainfall, except in the mountain districts, is 
moderate and regular. The average downfall at Hobart for a long 
series of years was 22-93 inches, with 143 wet days per annum. 

The climate of New Zealand is in some respects similar to that of 
Tasmania, but the changes of weather and temperature are often very 
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sudden. As the Colony extends over more than 10 degrees of latitude, 
it possesses a considerable amount of variety in regard to climate. The 
North Island,.in this respect, is somewhat similar to Rome, Montpellier, 
and Milan, while the Middle or Southern Island more resembles Jersey, 
in the Channel Islands. The mean annual temperature of the North 
Island is 57°, and of the Middle Island 52°, while the yearly average 
of the whole Colony for each season is as follows :—Spring 55°, summer 
63°, autumn 57°, and winter 48°. The mean temperature of New 
Zealand is lower than that of similar latitudes in Europe, though higher 
than is experienced in America on corresponding parallels. The mean 
temperature of the South or Middle Island is less by about 5° than 
that of the North Island. Snow very seldom lies on the ground at 
the sea-level in the North Island, and only occasionally in the South 
Island. The summits of Ruapehu, the highest mountain in the North 
Island, and of the great mountain chain in the South Island, are covered 
with perpetual snow from an altitude of 7,500 feet above the level 
of the sea. Ice is occasionally seen in winter-time in all parts of 
New Zealand. The whole Colony is subject to strong breezes, which 
frequently culminate in gales. The rainfall of New Zealand during 
1892 varied very much at the several observing stations. At Auckland 
the fall amounted to 41°33 inches, while at Wellington, it reached as 
high as 67°66 inches. At Lincoln, on the east coast of the Middle 
Island, near Christchurch, only 27°88 inches fell, although at Dunedin, 
on the same coast, but more to the south, there was a fall of 47°55 inches, 
of which quantity nearly 44 inches fell on one day—Feb. 8. Periods of 
lasting drought are almost unknown in New Zealand ; indeed it is very 
seldom that the records of any station show the lapse of a whole month 
without rain. The number of days in the year on which rain fell varied 
from 184 in Wellington, to 124 at Lincoln. 
The following table illustrates the rainfall of Australasia :— 





Rainfall area in square miles for each division. 
Rainfall. 


Australia. Tasmania. New Zealand. Australasia. 








Under 10 inches ... ...| 1,254,400 1,254,400 
10 to 20 ae ey 867,200 876,640 
20 to 30 ace AD 411,300 pigastiescses« 5 480,950 
30 to 40 Aa aa 232,100 257,890 
40 to 50 eee 3 144,300 170,090 
50 to 60 abe ae 49,300 49,300 
60 to 70 ,, we we 57,700 5A ie GAG sees 57,700 

Above 70 8 a5 14,500 14,500 




















3,030,800 104,470 | 3,161,470 














SHIPPING. 


ee earliest date for which there is reliable information in regard 

to Australasian shipping is 1822. The growth of the trade of 
Australasia since then has been marvellous, and although the rate at 
which population has advanced has been as large as could reasonably 
be expected, the growth of shipping has been even more rapid. Taking 
the whole period covered by the following table, the increase of population 
has averaged about 5 per cent. yearly, while that of shipping has slightly 
exceeded 7 per cent. The summary herewith gives the total tonnage 
which arrived at and departed from the various ports of the Colonies, 
including both foreign and intercolonial trade. Should any comparison 
be made between Australasia and other countries, the figures would 
have little significance, as the traffic between the various ports of the 
Colonies, which is included in the statement, becomes merely coastal 
trade when the whole of the Colonies are taken as one country, This 
distinction is kept in view throughout this Chapter, as well as in the 
succeeding one dealing with exports and imports :— 




















Year. No. of Vessels. Tonnage. | | Year. | No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 
| | 
1822 | 268 | 147,869 ASTLS cee: 13,274 4,229,904 
1841 poo 2,576 | 552,347 | ASS1Y \.03 15,935 8,943,545 
1851 | 5,340 1,088,108 1891... 18,468 17,479,535 
1861 | 10,316 | 2,828,484 || 1892 a 17,512 17,213,970 





In the year 1822 all the settlements on the mainland were comprised 
in the designation of New South Wales, and as late as 1859 Queens- 
land formed part of the mother Colony. Thus an exact distribution 
of tonnage can only be made subsequent to the year last named. The 
following table gives details for the census years, 1871, 1881, and 1891, 
as well as for the year 1892 :— 
































1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

Colony. 
No. |Tonnage.| No. |Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 

| 

| 
New South Wales .......... 4,014 |1,500,479 | 4,357 |2,786,500 | 6,121 5,694,236 | 6,027| 5,647,184 
VictOrins 2: -s sce c.2e demos see 4,394 |1,355,025 | 4,248 |2,412,534 | 5,091 4,715,109 | 4,521] 4,456,254 
Queensland: .5..505.22500e0% 415| 93,236|1,803| 882,491 | 1,170 997,118 |1,098] 972,428 
South Australia ............ 1,436 | 387,026 | 2,249 |1,359,591 | 2,429 | 2,738,589 | 2,170] 2,545,076 
Western Australia.......... 294 | 137,717| 368) 285,046| 598 | 1,045,555 | 676] 1,124,565 
"PAMIIGING Day cy a's sao tas soles 1,283 | 216,160 | 1,383 | 383,762 | 1,578 | 1,044,606 | 1,645] 1,137,140 
New Zealand .... «+-| 1,488 | 540,261 | 1,527 | 833,621 | 1,481 1,244,322 |1,375| 1,331,323 
Australasia... 5s5<s2-. e024 13,274 |4,229,904 |15,935 8,043,545 18,468 , 17,479,535 17,512) 17,213,970 








SHIPPING 


INWARDS AND OUTWARDS 


nee aeeeesces 


552,347 tons 147.869 Tons 1,088,108 tons 








2.828484 tons 


1871 


4,229,904 tons 


1881 


8.943545 tons 


1893 


15,825,221 tons 


Prmted at the Department of Lands. Sydney.N.S.W. 1694 
W? of Lithograph D.34-22 











MOVEMENTS OF TONNAGE. ty 





The tonnage of Australasia, as well as that of nearly all of the pro- 
vinces individually, for the year 1891 was the highest on record, being 
about 124 per cent. more than that of the previous year. This result 
was partly due to the circumstance that a large amount of goods remained 
unshipped at the close of 1890, owing to the maritime strike, which of 
necessity appears in the returns of 1891. The tonnage of 1892, although 
slightly less than that of 1891, was, nevertheless, more than 10 per cent. 
larger than that of 1890. 

In the following tables the average tonnage of vessels trading with 
Australasia and the daily movements of tonnage are given. The year 
1861 is made the first point of comparison, the nature of the returns 
being such as to render it impossible to satisfactorily exclude the coastal 
trade from the general tonnage before that date. The average tonnage 


per vessel for each of the last four census periods, and for the year 1892, 
was :— 





The increase in the carrying capacity of vessels trading with Australasia 
is truly remarkable, especially since 1871. The change, however, is due, 
not so much to Australasian enterprise, as to the general tendency every- 
where exhibited to substitute large and speedy steamships for the sailing 
vessels of former days. 

The following figures represent the average daily movements of foreign- 


going tonnage (entered and cleared) in Australasian ports at various 
periods :— 





that is to say, thirty-eight vessels, of 20,650 tons in the aggregate, entered 
or cleared every week during the year 1861, whilst in 1892 the average 
weekly shipping movement was 79 vessels, aggregating nearly 123,000 
tons, 

The position which each Colony occupied in 1881 is much the same 
as that held by it to-day, but, as might naturally be expected, the ratio 
of increase has been very different for the various Colonies. Those least 
developed in 1881 show the greatest proportionate increase during the 
period, as the figures herewith demonstrate. The total external and 
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intercolonial tonnage, inwards, for 1881, 1891, and 


follows :— 






1892 was as 





Colony. 





1881. 








1892. 





No. | Tonnage. 


ge.| No. | Tonnage. 






Increase per 
cent., 
1881-92. 










New South Wales 


Wictorinici!:: .22rs te 


Queensland .... 


South Australia .... 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania .......... 


| 2,954 





765 





ae 1,456,239 

| 22195 | 13219231 
...| 936] 455,985 

.| 1,120] 684,203 
185| 145,048 
694| 192,024 
420,134 


































8,079 
! 


4,572,864 

















| 8,617,312 








The meaning 


of the increase shown above, so far at least as some 


of the colonies are concerned, is apt to be misunderstood ; thus, the 
abnormal development of Western Australia should not be set down as 
altogether due to the increased trade of that colony, but to the cireum- 
stance that one of its ports lies in the track of the large steam-vessels 
trading between Europe and the Eastern Colonies ; and this remark, to 
a minor extent, is applicable also to some of the more populous colonies. 

In the next table the combined external and intercolonial tonnage 
inwards and outwards, and the proportion claimed by each colony, are 
given. It will be seen that New South Wales at each period held the 
largest share of tonnage :— 





Colony. 


Inward and Outward. 





Percentage of 
Tonnage to each 








New South Wales .... 






Wictoria: cries c3 2053 
Queensland .... 
South Australia .. 
Western Australia 
Tasmania ........ 





























1881. 1891. 1992. Colony. 

Tonnage.| No, Tonnage. | 1891. se. 

ee 
2,786,500 | 6,121 6,027 | 5,647,184 326) 32° 
214127534 | 5,091 43521 : 27-0| 259 
882/491 vir | 1/098 b7| 57 
1,359,591 | 25499 | 2170 156| 14° 
285,046 | 598 676 6-0!) 65 
383,762 | 1,578 | 1,645 | 111371140 60| 66 
833,621 | 1,481 | 1375 | 113815323 T1| 77 
8,943,545 | 18,468 eS 17,512 [17,213,970 | 100-0 | 100-0 





In the foregoing tables the shipping passing trom one coiony to the 
other has been included with the tonnage to places outside Australasia. 
In the following statement, however, reference is made only to the 


trade with the British Empire and foreign countries. 


These are, there- 


fore, the figures which should be used if- comparisons are instituted 


between Australasia and other countries :-— 


Trade with— 





1861. 


1881. 





Number 
of 
Vessels, 


Tonnage. 


Number 
of 
Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Number 
of 
Vessels. 


Tonnage, 


Number 
of 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Number 
of 
Vessels. 


Tonnage, 





The United Kingdom— 
Inwards 
Outwards 


British Possessions outside 
Australasia— 
Inwards 
Outwards 


Foreign Countries— 
DY WATAS:  seccesceess Rates 
Outwards 


External Trade— 
Inwards 
Outwards 


Total External Trade 


308,711 
116,397 


294,321 
266, 432 


768 
491 


999,403 


651,825 


1,863,664 
1,484,745 


1,670,316 
1,521,500 





425,108 


560,753 


1,259 


1,651,228 





101,442 
166,860 


133,127 
163, 350 


393,234 
374,753 


3,348,409 


3,191,816 





536,879 
469,453 


583,199 
467,101 





268,302 


149,311 
234,135 


296,477 


767,987 


1,006, 332 


1,050,300 





192,377 
229, 809 


302,607 
431,265 


938,662 
1,163,647 


1,003,479 
1,144,718 








383,446 


422.186 


733,872 


2,102,309 


2,148,197 





559,464 
517,392 


619,825 
659,591 


1,695,244 
1,457,843 


3,339,205 
3,117,845 


3,256,994 
3,133,319 





1,076,856 











1,279,416 





3,153,087 

















6,457,050 








| 6,390,313 
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The tonnage to and from each of the divisions of the British Empire, 
as well as the leading foreign countries trading with Australasia, is set 
forth in the following statement—no country whose trade is of any 
magnitude has been omitted :— 





1881. 1891. 1892. 





Countries. Number Number Number 
of Tonnage. of Tonnage. of Tonnage. 
Vessels. Vessels. Vessels. 





British Empire— 
United Kingdom 1,259 | 1,651,228 1,720 | 3,348,409 1,538 | 3,191,816 
India and Ceylon. a 167 272,199 142 286,319 162 334,005 
Hong Kong = 244 257,011 227 324,820 239 345,176 
Cape Colony ... ae 133 54,949 72 66,211 66 75,571 
Fiji vis 153 43,255 153 127,189 148 122,765 
Other British Possessions 522 140,573 330 201,793 293 172,783 


2,478 | 2,419,215 2,694 | 4,354,741 2,446 | 4,242,116 





Foreign Countries— 
France and New Caledonia . «. . 224 113,215 275 417,064 | 294 538,874 
Germany c 27 15,786 208 393,001 209 397,159 
Netherlands and Java . 67 35,719 51 74,843 53 76,641 
Belgium : 2 1,552 27 41,907 36 64,642 
United States . 4 294 801,246 484 597,210 877 488,030 
China * 81 53,996 34 33,135 24 24,227 
Other Foreign Countries 462 212,358 617 545,149 663 558,624 


1,157 733,872 1,696 | 2,102,309 1,656 | 2,148,197 


























Some little difficulty is met with in distinguishing correctly the 
external tonnage for each Colony, owing to the circumstance that steam 
vessels from Europe call at various Colonial ports, and are credited to 
the first port of call, quite irrespective of the fact that little or none of 
the cargo may be destined for the Colony to which the port belongs. 
Thus, the returns of Western Australia for 1892 show external shipping 
entering inwards 264,408 tons, and 276,256 tons outwards, in all, 
540,664 tons, a much larger total than that of Queensland, and not far 
short of four times that of Tasmania, though the present importance 
of both these Colonies is considerably greater than that of Western 
Australia. The following table gives the total of the other than Austral- 
asian tonnage arriving at and departing from the ports of each Uolony ; 
the figures, however, should be taken in conjunction with the import 
and export statistics given in the next chapter :— 





Inward and Outward. Percentage 
of Tonnage to each 
Colony. 1881, 1891. 1892. Colony. 








No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. 1881. [ 1801. | 1802. 





New South Wales 1,120 | 1,080,446 | 1,600 | 2,271,960 | 1,554 | 2,336,576 
Victoria ..| 626] 737,272 |’ 759} 1,830,557 | 677 | 1,247,641 
Queensland .-| 461] 282,439 | 342] 393,255 | 285) 359,349 
South Australia... ..| 541] 479,231 | 760)1,175,447 | 653 | 1,072,966 
Western Australia od | AOR 139,200 284) 533,959 296 540,664 

oe 63 27,679 86} 146,109 74| 142,452 
New Zealand ... --| 648| 406,820 559| 605,763 | 563| 690,665 


Australasia 3,635 | 3,153,087 | 4,390 | 6,457,050 | 4,102 | 6,390,313 
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MOVEMENTS OF VESSELS IN BALLAST. 





TONNAGE IN BALLAST. 


A peculiar feature of Australasian trade is the small though varying 
proportion of tonnage in ballast arriving from or departing to places 
outside Australasia. Thus, in 1881 this description of tonnage amounted 
to 4°3 per cent. of the whole ; in 1891 the proportion was only 3°5 per 
cent.; and in 1892 6-4 per cent.; while in European and American 
countries of which there are available returns the proportion varies 
from 13 to 34 percent. The total tonnage inward and outward in 
ballast only for each period was :— 








Inward and Outward in Ballast. Percentage of Tonnage 
in. Ballast to 
Total External Tonnage 
Colony. LSE: anil. pee of each Colony. 

















Tonnage. Tonnage. Tonnage. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

New South Wales ...... 22,376 74,976 216,084 271 3:3 9:2 
Wilebomiasccccnacctarec otk 12,841 27,417 33,203 17 21 237, 
Queensland 25,378 25,868 24,985 9°0 6°6 6°9 
South Australia 28,590 40,907 50,080 6-0 35 4:7 
Western Australia ...... 10,399 14,030 30,761 75 2°6 57 
Tasmania aoe 4,553 11,816 8,779 16°4 81 62 
New Zealand 30,622 30,650 45,093 75 5-1 65 
Australasia .........00- 134,759 225,664 408,985 4:3 35 6-4 























The reason why so small a proportion of the Australasian shipping 
leaves in ballast is principally to be found in the large and varied 
resources of the country, for when the staple produce—wool—is not 
available, cargoes of wheat, coal, and other commodities may generally 
be obtained. Besides, owing to the great distance of the Australasian 
ports from the commercial centres of the old world, vessels are not 
usually sent out without at least some prospect of a return cargo being 
secured. It would not pay to send vessels ‘‘seeking,” as it is called, 
which is commonly done with regard to European and American ports. 
The percentage of tonnage in ballast to total inward and outward ton- 
nage during 1891 for some of the principal countries of the world is 
given herewith :— 





Proportion Proportion 
7 of Tonnage in i of Tonnage in 
Country. Ballast to Country. Ballast to 


total Tonnage. total Tonnage. 









United Kingdom.... et 16°7 Belgian weet sescse seers 25°4 
rance t=: .7s-cs205. see =| 20°5 Netherlands) ............... 23°9 
Germany al 20°3 Norway and Sweden ... 31°6 
DPSliis. cose cece 20°1 United States ............ 12°6 
Ttaihy? . 2 sean gows Pees 20°9 





Russia 








34:0 Australasia (1892) ...... 64 























TOTAL INTERCOLONIAL TONNAGE. 








INTERCOLONIAL SHIPPING. 


The expansion of the intercolonial shipping has kept pace with the 
external trade of the Colonies. New Zealand forms an exception to the 
rule, a circumstance due to the development of its resources having now 
reached such a point that the Colony is in a position to trade directly 
with Great Britain, instead of, as formerly, indirectly by way of the 
ports of New South Wales and Victoria. 

The following is a statement of the inward intercolonial tonnage :— 





Inward. 


































1881. 1891. 1892. 















No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
' 7 

New South Wales ...... 1,730 939,158 | 2,375 | 1,847,435 | 2,279 | 1,755,689 
Wictoring ace 1,733 780,633 | 2,067 | 1,542,369 | 1,864 | 1,516,866 
Queensland ............... 663 268,593 405 277,055 425 321,285 
South Australia ......... 837 412,493 778 690,488 693 639,825 
Western Australia...... 95 74,020 155 242,004 208 307,682 
asiipniasr crue 654 175,439 724 409,147 766 468,778 
New Zealand ............ 457 227,284 475 351,227 420 350,193 

Australasia ..,...| 6,169 | 2,877,620 | 6,979 | 5,359,725 | 6,665 | 5,360,318 























New South Wales, it will be seen, heads the list with very nearly 
one-third of the total intercolonial inward shipping—a position, doubtless 
in a large measure, due to the fact that many vessels which have discharged 
cargo in other Colonies come to New South Wales for cargoes for foreign 
ports. Victoria stands second to New South Wales for vessels inwards 
from other Colonies, but in regard to the outward intercolonial trade 
she stands first, as will be seen by the figures annexed :— 














Outward. 
Colony. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
New South Wales ..... 1,507 766,896 | 2,146 | 1,574,841 | 2,194 | 1,554,919 
Wigtarinee. ; 894,629 | 2,265 | 1,842,183 | 1,980 | 1,691,747 
Queensland ............... 331,459 423 326,808 388 291,794 





South Australia 


467,867 891 872,654 824 832,285 
Western Australia...... 


102 71,826 159 269,592 | 172 276,219 
«| 661 180,644 768 489,350 805 525,910 
New Zealand ............ 422 199,517 447 287,332 392 290,465 












Australasia ......| 6,131 | 2,912,838 | 7,099 | 5,662,760 | 6,753 | 5,463,339 
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The position occupied by Victoria as compared with New South Wales 
in the table just given is peculiar, and arises from the necessity of many 
vessels arriving with cargoes being compelled to leave in ballast and seek 
outward freights in New South Wales, particularly at the port of New- 
castle. A large proportion of the tonnage from Victoria to New South 
Wales is of ships in ballast requiring coal, not for Victoria only, but for 
places outside Australasia; these ships leaving Victorian ports are 
reckoned as intercolonial, but when entering outward at Newcastle they 
are of course cleared as engaged in foreign trade. The combined tonnage 
inward and outward will be found in the following table, with the 
percentage due to each Colony. The figures are the totals of the two 
preceding tables :— 





Inward and Outward. 
Percentage of Tonnag 














5 to each Colony. 
Colony. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
Tonnage. Tonnage. Tonnage. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
New South Wales...} 1,706,054 | 3,422,276 | 3,310,608 29°5 31-0 30°6 
Victorian. cs.csecgcceccs 1,675,262 | 3,384,552 | 3,208,613 28°9 30°7 29°6 
Queensland ......... - 600,052 603,863 613,079 104) 55 5°7 
South Australia ... 880,360 | 1,563,142 | 1,472,110 152) 142 13°6 
Western Australia.. 145,846 511,596 583,901 25 4°6 5:4 
KLASMAI IA Ss retice aes 356,083 898,497 994,688 62 8-2 9-2 
New Zealand......... 426,801 638,559 640,658 73 58 5:9 
Australasia..... 5,790,458 | 11,022;485 | 10,825,657 | 100°0 | 100-0 100°0 























The general tendency to substitute steamers for sailing vessels is 
very marked in the Australasian trade. Unfortunately the records of 
Queensland and of. the Northern Territory of South Australia do not 
admit of a distinction being made between the two classes of vessels, nor 
do those of South Australia and New Zealand, except of later years. 
The following table shows the steam tonnage of those Colonies of which 
the returns are available. The figures include the vessels bound for 
intercelonial ports, as well as those for ports outside Australasia :— 























Inward and Outward. Pat Tone ka 
Colony. 

1881. 1891. 1892. 1881. 1891. | 1892. 
New South Wales...| 1,758,304 | 4,299,791 | 4,329,684 63°1 135 76°7 
Victorias. cccvasecese 1,787,861 | 4,091,057 | 4,011,364 74:1 86'8 90°0 
South:Australia ...) *......... 2,007,775 | 1,906,733 | *.. 73°3 78:0 
Western Australia.. 210,664 978,568 | 1,037,333 73°9 93°6 92-2 
Tasmania © ss. s%e-.0% 265,833 960,224 | 1,076,601 69°3 919 94°7 
New Zealand......... SRS: 822,086 903,987 | *... 66:1 67°9 





* Not obtainable. 
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The subjoined figures give like information for the years 1881 and 
1891 for some of the principal countries of the worid :— 





Country. 


United Kingdom .... 
Hrameeies i itioes<ctecss. 
Germany 
Italy 
Belgium 

















Percentage of Percentage of 
Steam Steam 
Tonnage to Total] Tonnage to Total 
Steam | Steam 
and Sailing. | Country. and Sailing. 

| 
1881. 1891. || 1881. 1891. 
67°7 | 84:2 || Netherlands ..... ........... 74:4 | 92°5 
69°5 | 87:0 | Norway and Sweden...... 41:0 | 70°7 
70°8 | 87-2 || United States ............... 55°5 | 72°3 
72°8 | 88°3 || 
81:3 | 94:0 || Australasia .................. 68°6 | 82°5 











RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PORTS. 


The relative importance of the various ports of Australasia may be 
ascertained from an inspection of the table hereunder. Melbourne takes 
first place, but the figures quoted comprise the great ocean steamers, 
whose terminal port is Sydney, and which are counted. in the homeward 
and outward voyages as twice entering and twice clearing at Port 
Phillip. This remark applies equally to Port Adelaide and Albany. 


Next comes Sydney, Port Adelaide, and Newcastle. 


The total tonnage 


inwards and outwards for all the principal ports of Australasia for 1881, 
1891, and 1892 is given :— 























Colony. Port. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
: Sydney ee 1,610,692 | 3,291,188 | 3,490,785 
New South Wales “4 Newcastle ............ 1,127,238 | 1,844,842 | 1,753,485 
eee \ | Melbourne............... 2,144,949 | 4,362,138 | 4,158,773 
a taper CET (| Geelong ........ 93,347 | 190,932 | 153,044 
( Brisbane 406,032 855,993 744,207 
Townsville ..... 205,886 544,470 553,448 
Queensland ........... | Rockhampton . 207,706 | 471,837 | 478,160 
Cooktown ........ ..| 217,144 | 469,577 | 365,894 
{| Port Adelaide .........! 1,078,920 | 1,990,938 | 1,923,911 
South Australia ..... PorePiriem: <2. Se, 33,325 321,781 283,034 
it Port Darwin............ 90,100 | 170,642 | 161,813 
: Albany 9:20: 219,902 | 931,502 | 965,143 
Western Australia ZH Fremantle ............... 42.618 | 63,068; 94,104 
: Hobart ........ 204,007 | 646,683 | 730,323 
Tasmania... Launceston ........... 138,657 | 293,537 | 287,741 
(| Auckland ... . 238,886 | 345,183 | 410,487 
|| Wellington ..... 119,243 | 293,451 | 273,488 
New Zealand............ 4 | Bluff Harbour .. 91,592 196,540 | 200,472 
|| Lyttelton ........ ..| 167,151 | 161,387 | 195,182 
U Dunedin... 114,637 | 97,409 | 127,053 
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In connection with the figures shown for Queensland ports in the 
above table, it is necessary to point out that intercolonial and foreign- 
going steamers are entered and cleared at each Queensland port which 
they visit, and not merely at the first and last port of call. 

The above figures, as already explained, only partially represent the 
relative importance of the various ports. A better idea of their actual 
positions will be gained from the following table, which shows the 
value of the total trade, and the value to every ton of shipping in 
1892, for the principal ports of each Colony :— 














Colony. Ports. Total Trade. hare ater: 

£ £ 
Sydneyere.:2s.<s-sceenace 31,072,405 89 

New South Wales ............... 
Newcastle ............ 2,612,012 15 
Wictomise sac cies cessvec-ceee Sar Melbourne ............ 26,371,031 6°3 
Queensland. .225..c0ssessere ohastt Brisbane? <..ce<.cecces: 4,615,756 6:2 
South Australia ..............ss00ce Port Adelaide ......... 7,902,899 4-1 
Fremantle ............ 1,182,766 126 

Western Australia ............... 
- VAN Dany7oo.vescessaoeee 236,667 0-2 
Hobarb:iics.cccees costs 1,261,192 7: 

TASMANIA) + ¢.c2.25 056) 36 ct oe essen 
Launceston ............ 1,337,17: 46 
§ Wellington ............ 2,844,068 10°4 

New: Zealand szccccccsscccceehecs 
(| Auckland... 2,857,564 70 








The comparative importance of the shipping movements of Aus- 
tralasia may be seen from viewing them in connection with the tonnage 
annually visiting the chief ports of the United Kingdom. In absolute 
tonnage, it will be observed, Melbourne is exceeded only by London, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, and Newcastle. Hull comes next on the list, 
having a slight lead over Sydney, which in its turn exceeds Glasgow, 
Newport, Southampton, and all the other British ports. If the 
value of the trade only be considered, that of Sydney is exceeded 
only by the trade of London, Liverpool, and Hull.’ In the following 
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table the tonnage and trade for the British as well as Australasian 
Ports are for 1892 :— 











England— £ 
13,916,459 226,749,916 
Liverpool .... 11,119,976 212,662,149 
Cardiff 9,779,179 9,923, 062 
Newcastle... ie 4,205,580 10,342,488 
Hull 3,801,180 44,551,414 
Newport esetiaes 1,864,053 1,954,214 
Southampton 1,735,535 15,939,456 
Scotland— 
Glasgow ; 2,940,905 27,062,312 
Leith 1,544,337 14,308,462 
Grangemouth . wens 1,340,928 3,352,171 
Zuirkealdy 1,339,997 906,057 
Treland— 
483, 184 3,823,250 
373,559 3,157,009 


Australasia— 

Melbourne 4,158,773 26,371,031 
ee See 3,490,785 31,072,405 
Adelaide .... Bebo: 1,923,911 7,902,899 


Brisbane Ae 744,207 4,615,756 
965,143 236,667 
730,323 1,261,192 
410,487 2,857,564 











MOVEMENTS OF TONNAGE. 


The yearly movement of tonnage in the ports of Melbourne and 
Sydney far exceeds that of any other British possession, except Hong- 
kong. Two other exceptions might be mentioned, those of Gibraltar 
and Malta, but as these are chiefly ports of call, and the trade is very 
limited compared with the tonnage, they can hardly be placed in the 
same category. 

The shipping trade of Australasia is almost entirely in British hands, 
as will be seen from the subjoined table. Although in recent years 
direct communication with continental Europe has been established, 
and several splendid lines of steamers have entered on this trade, the 
proportion of the total shipping belonging to Great Britain and her 
dependencies has fallen only from 92-9 to 88-0 per cent. during the 
period covered. The nationality of the tonnage engaged in the total 





VESSELS REGISTERED IN THE COLONIES. 2 





trade was as shown below. Later figures with regard:to shipping will 
be found on page = :— 





Percentage of Tonnage 


1881. 1891. 1892. of each Nation 


to Total Tonnage. 





Nationality. 
Tonnage. | No. Tonnage. y Tonnage. | 1881. | 1891. | 1892. 





| 


British 8,313,535 | 16,834 /15,208,612 | 15,142,243 

: 47,713 251 | 593,386 645,154 
German .. r 130,070 542 856,528 777,265 
Scandinavian...... 66,566 336 | 304,977 | 267,964 
United States...... 328,540 382 | 383,933 284,731 
Other nationalities. 57,121 | 123 | 132,099 96,613 


o 
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8,943,545 | 18,468 |17,479,535 | 17,512 17,213,970 
J 





Under the term “British,” used in the foregoing table, are included 
vessels owned in Australasia. The returns published by the various 
Colonies are not in a form such as to admit of the purely local tonne ve 
being distinguished from the other shipping of the Empire. In the 
following table the number and tonnage of vessels registered in each 
Colony are given ; the statement, however, does not include the whole 
of the shipping. Few of the large class of vessels employed in the 
intercolonial trade have been built in Australasia, and consequently the 
registrations may not include the whole volume of the trade engaged in 
local waters. The number and tonnage of vessels on the registers in 
each Colony at the close of 1892 is given in the table herewith. The 
Queensland return is for steamers only :— 





Vessels on the Register. 





Number. Gross Tonnage. 





New South Wales ... 992 112,568 
Victoria... 424 119,813 
Queensland j euscet 106 14,199 
South Australia ‘ 305 39,761 
Western Australia ‘ 150 6,006 
Tasmania : 230 20,100 
491 101,156 





2,698 | 413,603 














COMMERCE. 


ibe would be only natural to suppose that the commerce of these coun- 

tries would increase in an equal ratio with the population. For 
many years, however, the expansion of trade was far more rapid; and 
Australasia now shows a larger ratio of trade compared with population 
than any other country. If an exception is to be made to this broad 
statement it is only in favour of Belgium, half of whose trade consists of 
goods in transit to or from the north-western and central parts of the 
Continent. 

Prior to 1825 no complete returns of commerce are available for 
Australasia. The following table, commencing with that year, gives 
the trade, value per inhabitant, and rate of annual increase for each 
successive period :— 





Annual-increase per cent. for each period. 
Of total trade. Of value per inhabi- 





Total trade. Value per inhabitant. 





£ 
511,998 
5,573,000 
8,957,610 
52,228,207 
69,474,084 
101,710,967 
144,766,285 
124,802,379 




















* Decrease. 


Although the preceding table shows an increase of £1 4s. 9d. per 
inhabitant during the twenty years that elapsed from 1871 to 1891, the 
amount per head in 1891 was only 10s. 10d. larger than that of 1881, 
and in 1892, when the general depression began to make itself seriously 
felt, it was less than in any year since the gold discovery. The small 
progress exhibited until 1891 is more apparent than real, for the volume 
of merchandise has largely increased, though the monetary value in 
proportion to population exhibits only a slight development. The small 
increase in the trade per inhabitant is attributable to a depreciation 
in the value of wool, which is now, and has always been, the staple of 
Australasian products. 
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The figures just given refer to the apparent trade, but as the outlets 
of various important districts of some of the Colonies are through other 
Colonies, the real trade is less than shown. Thus, the whole of the 
Barrier District of New South Wales is reached through South Aus- 
tralia, and the exports of this district first appear correctly as exports 
from New South Wales, then they figure as imports into South Aus- 
tralia, and lastly as exports from that province. Other examples of a 
similar nature might be given. Viewing Australasia as one country, 
and eliminating the intercolonial traffic, the balance, which may 
properly be called the external trade, was as follows :— 





|Annual increase per cent. for each period. 


Ofitotalitrade. eg ieee tary inhabi- 





Total trade. Value per inhabitant. 





£ Eat: Fees by 
35,061,282 28 310 
39,729,016 20 10 10 
64,554,678 23°86: 23 
84,651,488 22 0 6 
75,347,098 19)2 33 














* Decrease. 


By far the greater part of the external trade of Australasia is with 
the United Kingdom ; and of the remainder the larger proportion is 
carried on with foreign countries, principally the United States, France, 
Germany, and Belgium, while the trade with other British possessions 
has of late years considerably declined. 

The subjoined table shows the distribution of the external trade 
in the three divisions to which reference has been made :— 








Trade with— 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 








£ & £ £ £ 

( --| 13,467,370 | 12,006,419 | 25,662,185 | 30,823,474 | 26,066,951 
The United Kingdom - +-| 12,207,228 | 18,486,703 | 24,342,422 | 32,638,841 | 30,719,670 
e s 





2 Imports ..| 1,767,391 2,382,148 3,078,195 | 3,094,417 2,491,759 
British Possessions) Exports ..| 3,656,065 764,652 4,257,961 2,231,608 1,674,161 
outside Australasia ll = 


Total....| 5,423,456 3,146,800 7,336,156 5,326,025 4,165,920 


( +++-| 25,674,598 | 30,493,122 | 50,004,607 | 63,462,315 | 56,786,621 
4 





Imports --| 3,216,738 2,245,124 4,603,326 7,490,424 6,004,151 
Foreign Countries .. Exports .. 746,490 3,843,970 2,610,589 8,372,724 8,390,406 





Total....| 3,963,228 6,089,094 7,213,915 | 15,863,148 | 14,394,557 


Imports ..| 18,451,499 | 16,633,691 | 33,343,706 | 41,408,315 | 34,562,861 
Total, External Trade Exports ..| 16,609,783 | 23,095,325 | 31,210,972" 43 243,173 | 40,784,237 




















Total....| 35,061,282 | 39,729,016 | 64,554,678 | 84,651,488 | 75,347,098 
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TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Prior to the year 1883 the European trade of Australasia was prin- 
cipally carried on with the United Kingdom. Since that date direct 
commercial relations have been established with the leading Continental 
countries. Notwithstanding the heavy shipments of wool to the Con- 
tinent, and the return trade therefrom, the British trade has only 
declined relatively, while the absolute increase during the ten years 
ending 1891 was £13,457,708, equal'to nearly 27 per cent.; the trade 
of Australasia with foreign countries had increased during the same 
period, £8,649,233 or nearly 120 per cent. From 1891 to 1892 trade 
with the United Kingdom decreased by £6,675,694, and trade with 
foreign countries by £1,468,591. The trade with the British possessions 
outside Australasia has never been of much value, and is now less than 
formerly, having fallen from £7,336,156 in 1881 to £5,326,025 in 
1891, and to £4,165,920 in 1892. As compared with 1891, the year 
1892 shows therefore a decrease in trade with the United Kingdom of 
103 per cent., with foreign countries of 94 per cent., and with British 
possessions outside Australasia of 22 per cent. 


Under present conditions, unless the new Tariff Bill now before the 
United States Congress should become law, no extension of commercial 
relations with the United States can be looked forward to, but trade 
with the East gives good promise for the future, especially with India, 
China, Japan, and the East Indian Archipelago, where markets for 
Australasian wocl will possibly in time be found—little or nothing in 
that direction having been accomplished up to the present; but Japan 
has established a national line of steamers to foster the trade between 
that country and Australasia. A large amount of business is already 
transacted with India and Ceylon, which bids fair to increase, particularly 
in regard to tea, which now strongly competes with the Chinese leaf in 
public estimation. The value of the direct import of Indian teas 
increased from £280,780 in 1890 to £344,078 in 1891, and £333,400 
in 1892, while the imports from China of this article decreased from 
£788,943 in 1890 to £764,428 in 1891, and £632,350 in 1892. 

Trade with the South Pacific Islands is valuable, and increasing, 
consisting mostly of raw articles imported from them, in exchange for 
Australasian produce. The bulk of this trade is done with Fiji and 
New Caledonia, and the latter deals principally with New South Wales, 
Sydney being the terminal port for the French mail-steamers of the 
Messageries line. Owing to the enforcement of the new French Customs 
tariff, which is highly protective in its character in the French colonies as 
well as in France, the New Caledonian trade, however, bids fair to be lost 
to Sydney ; while the exports from New South Wales to New Caledonia 
in 1892 amounted to £184,128, they fell in 1893 to £89,791, or over 
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50 per cent. The trade with New Guinea is at present but small, 
though when the resources of that prolific island come to be developed a 
large amount of trade may be expected. 

Every year steamers of greater tonnage and higher speed are visiting 
the Colonies from Europe, and a considerable expansion of commerce 
must of necessity spring up, owing to the new outlets for trade being 
constantly opened through this increased communication, and to the 
striking advance in shipping facilities, subjects which have been fully 
discussed in the preceding chapter. 

The value of the imports from the principal foreign countries with 
Australasia may be gathered from the following statement :— 





Country. > rs 1891. 





£ £ 

Belgium i $21,025 373,766 
France and New Caledonia .....-. 136,124 158,992 7 369,035 191,004 
Germany 109,172 3,899 75 1,773,277 | 1,390,529 
Netherlands and Java.. are: 114,304 194,519 B. 654,660 800,876 
Italy ‘ 58,484 54,310 
Sweden and Norway jae 106,720 9,16 459,414 275,177 
China . .| . 827,847 874,925 30,998 699,143 479,719 
Japan art 3, 246 61,286 63,234 
South Sea Islands een ¥. 135,060 78,285 76,511 
United States ate 616,625 | 1,593,088 | 2,920,115 | 2,200,148 
Other Countries 886,252 154,384 104,944 95,700 98,877 








3,216,738 2,245,124 4,603,326 7,490,424 6,004,151 

















The exports from Australasia to the countries mentioned in the pre- 
ceding table are shown below :— 





Country. 





& £ 

Belgium 100,437 1,485,731 1,474,798 
France and New Caledonia ae e 336,498 1,835,784 2,092,052 
Germany ..........+++ dp 70,422 863,815 1,778,487 
Netherlands and Java. a ¢ 52,192 92,645 164,060 
Italy ell ices F 152,914 26,234 
Sweden and Norway sat laterci cease asia crecheie Sas aires 968 
China ite ¢ 29,137 78,599 ¢ 30,029 
Japan ae 805 9,470 6,872 b 7,904 
South Sea Islands. a 36,1: 153,568 140,299 156,580 
United States....... AG 3,15 367,361 1,298,905 3,269,261 2,316,641 
Other Countries 7 5b 3,143,159 373,451 600,792 342,653 





746,490 3,843,970 2,610,589 8,372,724 8,300,406 























The commerce with foreign countries from the commencement of the 
period under review exhibits very satisfactory progress; the imports 
have nearly doubled, while the exports have increased more than twelve 
and a half times ; and, if the total trade be consideréd, the increase was 
over 260 per cent. This expansion is chiefly due to the development of 
the European continental trade, consequent on the diversion of part of 





AUSTRALASIAN WOOL TRADE. 





the wool business from London, which was largely brought about by the 
display of local resources in the Sydney and Melbourne International 
Exhibitions of 1879 and 1880. The annual increase per cent. of imports, 
exports, and total trade of the Australasian Colonies with their four prin- 
cipal customers amongst foreign countries for the eleven years 1891-92 
is given in the following table :— 





Country. Imports. | Exports. Total Trade. 





Belgium 27°40 27°67 27°55 
France and New Caledonia *5°40 18:07 11°68 
Germany | 34:12 24-05 


per cent. | per cent. per cent. 


5°40 4:14 








* Decrease. 


Belgium exhibits the greatest progress ; but Antwerp, the port from 
which a great portion of German and French manufactures are shipped, 
is also the distributing centre for the greater part of the wool destined for 
the Continent ; large quantities landed there ultimately find their way to 
Germany, France, and other countries. The French, early in 1883, were 
the first to establish direct commercial relations, the steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes, a subsidised line, making their appearance for 
the first time in Australian waters in the yearnamed. In 1887 the 
vessels of the Worddeutscher Lloyd Company, of Bremen, commenced 
trading with Australasia ; and in the latter part of 1888 a line of 
German cargo-boats opened up further communication between the great 
wool-exporting cities of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, and the ports 
of Antwerp, Hamburg, and Dunkirk, Belgium has also established a 
line of steamships; and, in addition to these foreign Companies, there are 
some British lines running their vessels direct to Continental ports. 

The result of these efforts to establish commercial relations is evident 
from the increase of trade which the foregoing table discloses, and in 
the diversion, now rapidly being effected, in the channel by which the 
wool required for Europe reaches the market, The example of the South 
American Republics, the bulk of whose produce now finds a market at 
the ports of Antwerp, Hamburg, Havre, and Dunkirk, without passing 
through London, was not lost on Continental buyers. It was manifest 
that direct shipments of wool to Europe could as readily be made from 
Sydney or Melbourne, as from Buenos Ayres or Monte Video, hence 
the presence, in increasing numbers, in the local markets of represen- 
tative buyers from the principal Continental firms. 


THE WOOL TRADE. 


The rapid growth of the Continental wool trade during the periods 
from 1881 to 1891 and from 1891 to 1892 is illustrated by the following 
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table, which shows the values exported direct to the principal countries, 
and the proportion of the total amount taken by each :— 





| Value. Proportion. 





Country. 
















































1891. 1831, | 1891. | 1892. 
£ £ £ per cent|per cent! per cent 
United Kingdom ...| 15,777,327 | 19,891,218 | 18,666,141 | 97:8 | 82°7| 78:3 
Belgium (o.omcsstsercs 96,557 | 1,453,755 | 1,446,630 0 60 6:1 
Germany . oe 53,809 782,676 | 1,662,866 03 3:3 7:0 
France 26,965 | 1,386,768 | 1,617,010 0-2 58 6°8 
United States ...... 132,699 514,551 302,922 08 2:1 1:3 
Other Countries ... 48,725 34,259 125,960 0:3 O1 05 
Total...... 16,186,082 | 24,063,227 | 23,821,529 | 100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 


































The value of the wool shipped from Australasia has thus increased by 
nearly eight millions sterling, or almost 48 per cent., in the eleven years. 
It will be observed that while the wool exported to the United Kingdom 
has increased in value to the extent of nearly three millions, the propor- 
tionate share of such exports to the total wool exports has declined from 
97°8 to 78:3 per cent. The export of wool to foreign countries has 
increased both absolutely and relatively. 

It is necessary to point out here that all the figures in the present 
chapter dealing with the export of wool are based on the Customs 
returns of the different Colonies, and represent the values placed on the 
wool by the exporters. As the figures relating to the value of the wool 
clip which are given in the chapter on the pastoral resources of the 
Colonies show, there is an evident tendency on the part of exporters to 
overvalue their consignments of wool. 

The following table shows the total and proportionate value of the 
wool shipped direct to countries outside Australasia by each Colony :— 



































Value. Proportion. 
Colony. 
1881. 1891. 1892, 1881. 1891. 1892. 
£ £ £ per cent/per cent}per cent 
New South Wales..] 4,485,295 | 7,917,587 | 7,629,259 | 27°3| 32:9] 32-0 
(MAGtOTIRT.: saansseceses 5,327,934 | 7,070,661 | 6,561,529 | 33:0] 29:4] 27:6 
Queensland ......... 996,047 | 2,438,321 | 3,112,384 62) 10-1 13-1 
South Australia ...! 1,747,696 | 1,888,107 | 1,673,457 | 10-8 78 70 
Western Australia, 256,689 311,925 314,445 16 13 13 
Tasmania .. ......... 416,572. 313,422 219,291 | “2-6 1°3 0-9 
New Zealand ..,.. | 2,905,849 | 4,123,204 | 4,311,164 | 18-0 17°2 18°1 
Australasia ...! 16,136,082 | 24,063,227 | 23,821,529 100-0 : 100°0 fe 100°0 
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It will be seen by the table just given that Victoria was credited in 
1881 with exporting wool to a considerable value in excess of that of 
New South Wales. In 1891 and 1892, however, the positions were 
reversed, notwithstanding the fact that large quantities of wool from 
New South Wales are still sent to Melbourne for export. In 1881 the 
wool produced in other Colonies, chiefly New South Wales, but credited 
to Victoria, was valued at £2,780,600; in 1891 the value was 
£2,767,000, and in 1892, £2,283,000; the wool imported into and 
credited to New South Wales, the*produce of other Colonies, for the 
last two years in question was £109,000 and £174,000 respectively. 
South Australia also receives a large quantity of New South Wales 
wool for shipment, though not to nearly so great an extent as Victoria. 

In connection with this subject, a statement of the amount of wool 
of its own production, which each Colony exports, whether direct or 
by way of the other Colonies, may not be without interest. The figures 
relate to 1892 :— 





ic Wool Ex d. 
Domestic Wool Exporte: Proportion 
of 





Export of 


By way of the Australasia. 


Direct. other Colonies. 


| 
per cent. 


New South Wales .... 7,137,095 5000 283 10,037,278 41°5 
Victoria 3,426,612 57,612 3,484,224 14:4 
Queensland 3,109,884 1,146,055 4,255,939 17°6 
South Australia 1,232,077 207,414 1,439,491 6:0 

314,445 12,258 326,703 1:3 

219,291 110,294 329,585 14 
4,310,770 2,338 4,313,108 17'8 





19,750,174 4,436,254 | 24,186,428 | 100°0 

















In the table given on the preceding page the value of the direct 
export of wool is quoted at £23,821,529. The apparent discrepancy, 
however, is of no moment, when it is remembered that about one-fifth of 
the clip of Australasia is subject to valuation—first, at the Border of the 
Colony in which it is produced ; and, again, at the port from which it is 
finally shipped to Europe or America. In the amount of £24,186,428 
shown above is, besides, included the value of such wool as was exported 
during 1892 to one of the adjacent Colonies, and there held over for the 
sales in January of the following year. 

The following figures serve to illustrate the development of the local 
wool sales in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, for the 
seasons 1884-5, 1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4. These seasons are taken as 
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extending from 1st March in one year to 28th February in the following 
year. The number of bales sold during each period shown was :— 





Colony. | 1884-5. 1891-2. 1892-3, | 1893-4. 





Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 

New South Wales 109,589 283,338 359,781 400,196 
Victoria 292,694 310,828 305,715 
58,011 54,285 62,871 





EXTERNAL TRADE. 


Australasia has for many years maintained important commercial 
relations with the United States of America, and in 1892 America’s 
share of the trade of Australasia with foreign countries was about 31 
per cent. of the whole. The greater part of this trade was carried on 
with New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. The main exports 
to the United States are specie, wool, coal, kauri gum, and New 
Zealand flax—chiefly the two first mentioned—so that, though large 
in its nominal amount, the trade is less valuable than would at 
first sight appear. The export of wool, which had formerly been 
unimportant, amounted in 1891 to £514,551, an increase of £325,314 
over the total of the previous year, but in 1892 there was again a fall 
to £302,922. Should wool, as may confidently be expected, be placed 
on the free list in the new American tariff, a great expansion of this 
trade may be looked for. 

The Australasian exports to China are but small compared with the 
imports, and evince a considerable falling off since 1861. The figures 
given by the Customs returns as the imports and exports between 
Australasia and China do not, however, represent the whole amount 
of the trade, as a considerable portion of the trade with Hongkong is 
in reality intended for the Chinese Empire—Hongkong, although a 
British possession, being to a large extent a distributing centre for the 
Empire. In view of this fact the following table has been compiled, 
which shows the trade with the Empire and with Hongkong :— 





Imports. Exports. 





1891, 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 





’ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Chinese Empire} 706,131 | 699,143 | 479,719 | 56,269 | 30,749 | 30,029 
Hongkong 758,853 | 648,785 | 689,791 | 451,456 | 491,771 | 449,408 








1,459,984 | 1,347,928 | 1,169,510 | 507,725 | 522,520 | 479,408 
a a ee ee ee ee ee oe eee 
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Besides the foregoing countries, Australasia maintained a not 
inconsiderable trade with the South Seas, Java, and Scandinavia; with 
the two countries last mentioned the trade consists mainly of imports. 

The figures relating to the trade that each Colony carries on with 
countries outside Australasia would be extremely interesting if they 
could be given with exactness ; unfortunately this is impossible, as the 
destination of goods exported overland cannot be traced beyond the 
Colony to which they are in the first instance despatched ; all that can 
be given is the trade by sea, which the following series of tables shows. 
The imports from countries outside Australasia were :— 





Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





1891. 2. 1881. 1891. 1892. 


£ £ | £ £r8..d5||| £8... 


New South Wales 11,357,096 | 14,256,219 | 11,575,333 | 14 18 12 9 4 
pA fen) 
6 
1 





Victoria 10,768,791 | 13,045,493 | 10,124,634 | 12 7 
Queensland 1,492,395 | 8,183,209 | 2,374,005 614 7 18 
Western Australia 208,743 695,358 711,357 ty oes 13 12 11 
Tasmania 445,576 698,973 561,733 3 16 413 10 


814 4 


9 
6 
3 
South Australia 3,566,917 | 4,038,763 | 3,384,842 | 1217 7] 1210 
5 
3 
4 


New Zealand......... seees| 5,504,278 | 5,490,300 | 5,880,957 | 11 3 


Australasia 33,343,706 | 41,408,315 | 34,562,861 | 12 010] 1015 6 























The exports to countries outside Australasia were as follow :— 





Total Value, Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. 


{ 


1891. . 1881. 1891. 1892. 





£ £ £ £ sd) £ 8d) £ 8, d. 
New South Wales 9,326,349 | 14,340,850 | 13,054,570 | 12 5 4 121010; 11 1 0 


Victoria ..... Saocateer cece 11,515,661 | 11,097,653 | 10,240,534] 18 4 8| 913 816 2 
Queensland 1,301,400 | 3,378,816 | 4,194,741] 517 1] 8 8 101 9 
South Australia 3,172,920 | 5,620,561 | 4,243,107 11 9 2|17 8 26 2 
357,702 562,076 567,876 | 12 2 4|11 0 10 211 
513,363 382,381 315,872| 4 710| 211 214 
5,023,577 | 7,860,886 | 8,167,537 12 9 1214 4 








seeeee] 31,210,972 | 43,243,173 | 40,784,237 11 5 0| 10 611 


a 
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Combining the figures given in these tables, the total external trade 
of Australasia, and the value per head of each Colony, as well as the 
group, are :— 





Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. 


1891. | 1892. 1881. 1892. 





£ £ 
New South Wales . | 20,683,445 | 28,597,069 | 24,629,903 | 
Victoria 22,284,452 | 24,143,146 | 20,365,168 
Queensland 2,793,705 6,562,025 6,568,746 
South Australia ...| 6,739,837 9,659,324 7,627,949 
Western Australia ........ 566,445 1,257,434 1,279,233 
Tasmania Exp. 958,939 1,081,354 877,605 
10,527,855 | 13,351,136 | 13,998,494 


£ 8. d. 
20 16 11 
1710 4 
15 15 11 
23 0 7 
2217 1 
5 14 10 
21 15 11 


prooRDHm 
NAH OMD> 





64,554,678 | 84,651,488 | 73,347,098 | 2¢ 19 2 3 




















It will be seen by the returns treating the imports and exports 
separately that the expansion of trade in the various Colonies bas not 
been uniform. The imports of New South Wales in 1891 exceeded 
those of 1881 by nearly 3 millions sterling, while in 1892 they were 
only slightly in excess of those of 1881. The exports of 1891 exceeded 
those of 1881 by over 5 millions, and decreased in 1892 by over a 
million and a quarter. The Victorian imports increased from 1881 to 
1891 in about the same ratio, but in 1892 were below those of 1881, 
while the exports, both in 1891 and 1892, were less than they were 
in 1881. The Tasmanian import trade has largely increased, while 
the exports in 1892 exhibit a falling off of over 38 per cent. compared 
with those of 1881. The South Australian imports were slightly less 
in 1892 than they were in 1881, while the exports, which in 1891 
nearly doubled those of 1881, shrunk in 1892 by about £1,400,000. The 
value of the New Zealand imports was about the same as in 1881, 
but the exports had increased by over 50 per cent., and show a further 
increase of £300,000 in 1892. The Queensland imports more than 
doubled from 1881 to 1891, and shrunk by about £800,000 in 1892, 
while the exports increased steadily, and were in 1892 three times 
larger than in 1881. Western Australia imports and-exports increased 
both from 1881 to 1891, and from 1891 to 1892. No rigid deduc- 
tions can possibly be drawn from the facts just given, for, as is well 
known, some of the provinces—notably Queensland and Tasmania— 
are not yet in a position to maintain a direct foreign trade, and in a 
forced comparison with the rest of Australasia are apt to suffer. 

If the total trade of 1892 be considered, New South Wales heads 
the list with a commerce valued at £24,629,903, Victoria, with 
£20,365,168, being second, while New Zealand ranks third, with a 
trade of £13,998,494. Taking all the Colonies together, the external 
imports and exports combined equal a trade of £19 2s, 3d. per 
inhabitant, a falling off of £2 18s. 3d. as compared with 1891, and of 
£4 4s. as compared with 1881. . 
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The value of the direct trade between Australasia and the United 
Kingdom, other British Possessions, and Foreign Countries, for 1881, 
1891, and 1892, is shown in the following tables :— 





Imports from 


1881, 


1892, 





British Empire— 
United Kingdom 
India and Ceylon ... 
Canadian Dominion . 
Cape Colony 
Fiji 
Mauritius .. 
Hongkong 
Straits Settlements 
Other Possessions 


Total, British 


Foreign Countries— 
France and New Caledonia . 


Sweden and Norway 
United States 
Netherlands and Java . 
South Sea Islands 


Japan .. 
Other Countries 


Total, Foreign 
Total External Imports 





£ 
25,662,185 
842,943 
100,478 
1,303 
63,190 
1,364,421 
642,308 
59,043 
4,509 


188,571 
54,927 


£ 
26,066,951 
1,062,722 
79,690 
127 
282,725 
199,141 
689,791 
140,004 
37,559 





28,740,380 


33,917,891 


28,558,710 





340,750 
225,672 
7,874 
26,713 
259,156 
1,593,088 
466,444 
124,447 
1,430,993 
93,245 
104,944 
4,603,326 


369,035 
1,773,277 
58,484 
321,025 
459,414 
2,920,115 
654,660 
78,285 
699,143 
61,286 
95,700 


7,490,424 


191,044 
1,390,529 
54,310 
373,766 
275,177 
2,200,148 
800,876 
76,511 
479,719 
63,234 
98,877 


6,004,151 





33,343,706 





41,408,315 


34,562,861 








Exports to. 





British Empire— 
United Kingdom 
India and Ceylon : 
Canadian Dominion ... 
Cape Colony 
Fiji 
Mauritius .. 
Hongkong 
Straits Settlements 
Other Possessions 


Total, British 


Foreign Countries— 
France and New Caledon a 
Germany 
Italy .... 
Belgium,... 
Sweden and Norway 
United States 
Netherlands and Java . 
South Sea Islands 


Japan....... 
Other Countri 


Total, Foreign 
Total, External Exports 


£ 
94,342,429 
3,153,835 


314,460 
157,913 
95,475 
359,934 
38,767 
137,577 


£ 
32,638,841 
1,000,871 
40 


171,412 
166,326 
107,151 
491,771 
151,243 
142,794 


1892. 


£ 
30,719,670 
581,532 
63 
81,789 
166,315 
63,452 
449,379 
183,756 
147,875 





28,600,383 


34,870,449 


32,393,831 





336,498 
70,422 
152,914 


373,451 
2,610,589 
31,210,972 








1,835,784 
863,815 
27,999 
1,485,731 


3,269,261 
92,645 
149,370 
30,749 
16,578 
600,792 


8,372,724 


43,243,173 





2,092,052 
1,778,487 
26,234 
1,474,798 
968 
2,316,641 
164,060 
156,580 
30,029 
7,904 
342,653 


8,390,406 


40,784,237 





TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Total Trade with. 


1881. 


1891. 1892. 





British Empire— 
United Kingdom 
India and Ceylon 
Canadian Dominion .. 
Cape Colony 
Fiji 
Mauritius . 
Hongkong 
Straits Settlements 
Other Possessions 


Total, British 


Foreign Countries— 
France and New Caledonia 
Germany . 
ltaly 
Belgium 
Sweden and Norway 
United States 
Netherlands and Java .. 
South Sea Islands ...... 
China 
Japan 
Other Countries 


Total, Foreign 


Total, External Trade 





£ 
50,004,607 
3,996,778 
100,478 
315,763 
221,103 
1,459,896 
1,002,242 
97,810 
142,086 


£ | £ 

63,462,315 56,786,621 
2,258,943 1,644,254 
151,767 79,753 
171,794 81,916 
499,100 449,040 
566,330 262,593 
1,140,556 1,139,170 
339,814 323,760 
197,721 185,434 





57,340,763 


68,788,340 60,952,541 





677,248 
296,094 
160,788 
197,150 
259,156 
2,891,993 
518,636 
264,746 
1,509,592 
30,117 
478,395 


,204,819 
637,092 
86,483 
1,806,756 
459,414 
6,189,376 
747,305 
227,655 
729,892 
77,864 
696,492 


2,283,056 
3,169,016 
80,554 
1,848,564 
276,145 
4,516,789 
964,936 
233,091 
509,748 
71,138 
441,530 


2, 
2. 





7,213,915 


15,863,148 14,394,557 





64,554,678 





84,651,488 75,347,098 








TRADE WITH UNITED KINGDOM. 
The importance to the United Kingdom of its trade with the 


Australasian Colonies has already been alluded to. 


The following figures 


illustrate the position occupied by the imports from these Colonies into 
Great Britain, as compared with the sum of the imports from all her 


Possessions :— 





As Returned by British Customs. 


Percentage of Imports 





| Possessions. | 


| | 
|Total Imports from British| Imports from Australasia. 


from Australasia to total 
from British Possessions. 





£ 
91,539,660 
99,464,718 
97,766,304 


1881 
1891 
1892 





£ 
26,975,381 
31,261,566 
30,542,609 








A comparison of the total trade done by the United Kingdom 
with some of her principal Possessions discloses some peculiar facts. 
Although it is very little more than a century since the commencement 
of Australasian settlement, the trade of these Colonies with the United 
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Kingdom is only exceeded by that of India, while it is considerably 
more than double that of Canada, and in a larger degree exceeds the 
trade of any other British Possession. The following table, which is 
taken from the returns of the Board of Trade, and differs slightly from 
the local returns, shows the trade, exclusive of specie, for the three 
years, 1881, 1891, and 1892, of the principal portions of the Empire 
with the United Kingdom, and the proportion of the total trade which 
each transacts :— 




















Percentage of Trade to 
total of British Possessions 

with United Kingdom, 

Country. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
1881. | 1891. | 1892. 
£ £ & 

ri ies, sctatucie oa he aicte raisers ate sacs 63,682,398 64,783,605 59,560,393 35°7 33°6 33°3 
British North America......| 20,608,159 20,906,357 23,095,986 116 10°8 12°9 
Cape Colony and Natal 13,105,264 14,892,965 14,058,112 74 TT 79 
Straits Settlements x 6,527,675 7,946,127 7,073,708 37 41 40 
IRON @KOUG.: cievdvecstesasieiesien 4,815,905 3,833,859 2,809,640 27 2-0 16 
Australasia .........00eee0- 50,957,785 59,493,319 52,045,260 28°6 30°9 29°1 




















If a comparison of the trade of the United Kingdom with Australasia 
during 1892 be made with that of Great Britain and other countries, it 
will be found it is surpassed only by that with the United States with 
£149,598,323, France with £64,856,480, British India with 
£59,560,393, and Germany with £55,368,552; so that Australasia, 
with a trade of £52,045,260, stands fifth of all countries so far as the 
value of its commercial relations with the United Kingdom are con- 
cerned. The total trade (exclusive of specie) of the United Kingdom 
with principal foreign countries and Australasia for the three periods 
shown, according to the Board of Trade returns, was :— 




















Percentage to Total Trade 
of United Kingdom. 
Country. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

1881. 1891. 1892. 

£ £ £ per cent per cent per cent 
France ...... eisvieicie simaice 70,069,848 69,114,136 64,856,480 10°1 9°3 91 
Germany ........ -| 52,927,199 56,976,104 55,368,552 76 Vir g 77 
Belgium .......... 25,047,833 30,525,737 29,827,272 3°6 41 4:2 
Spain ss.G sceccce 14,421,326 16,050,936 16,128,907 21 2°2 2°3 
Tealy nab abaicen oss “ 10,792,615 10,272,329 9,592,847 16 1:2 13 
United States ...... -| 139,990,876 145,475,197 149,598,323 20°2 19°5 20°9 
Argentine Republic A 4,000,090 7,817,256 10,348,637 0°6 1°0 14 
OWT oars eseecccccine FS 5,417,363 5,916,225 7,900,737 08 08 At 
Bragal so <'5.65s0s;000 oes - 13,254,733 12,855,202 11,729,991 19 17 16 
UTUgUay..cccccsccwceccsace 1,881,522 1,568,891 1,605,310 03 0-2 02 
ATUARRIARID cscs titan soe 50,957,785 59,493,319 52,045,260 73 80 73 
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INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 


The intercolonial trade of Australasia is increasing in a slightly higher 
ratio than does the population. The following figures represent the total 
value of this important branch of the general trade, as well as the value 
per inhabitant. It is obvious, and the matter has been alluded to in a 
previous paragraph, that the total intercolonial trade, which is shown 
by the table, represents in reality twice the actual value of goods passing 
from one Colony to another, the same goods figuring in one place as an 
export, and in another as an import. The value of goods passing 
through for foreign countries, as well as goods imported from abroad 
and re-exported, is also included. The movement of goods will, there- 
fore, be half what the table shows :— 








Year. Total. Value per Inhabitant. 
£ £85 cd. 
1861 17,166,925 13 16 0 
1871 29,745,068 15) 6 
1881 37,156,289 13 8 4 
1891 60,114,797 15 12 10 
1892 49,455,281 12 10 11 








The figures given in the following table represent the intercolonial 
imports and exports together, and, although labouring under the defect 
just mentioned, afford interesting evidence of the way in which the 
prosperity of each Colony is bound up with that of the others :-— 














Colony. 1881. 1891. 1892. | 1881. | 1891. 1892. 
; £ £ £ percent percent|percent 

New South Wales,.| 13,211,372 | 22,730,348 | 18,118,870 | 35-6 37°8 36°6 
ViGtoriai,s.cscasscc.nete 10,686,172 | 13,575,205 | 11,023,923 | 28-8 22°6 22°3 
Queensland ......... 4,810,286 | 6,822,366 | 6,984,319 | 12-9 11°3 14°71 
South Australia ...; 3,089,466 ; 11,034,215 | 7,888,211 8°3 18°4 16°0 
Western Australia. 341,156 822,125 994,024 0-9 14 20 
Tasmania ... ....... 2,027,781 | 2,411,428 | 1,966,521 5°5 4:0 4:0 
New Zealand......... 2,990,056 | 2,719,110 | 2,479,413 8-0 45 5:0 
Australasia ...| 37,156,289 | 60,114,797 | 49,455,281 | 100-0 | 100°0 | 100-0 




















INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL TRADE. 


Considering now the general trade of the Colonies, irrespective of its 
origin or destination, some important results are arrived at, the bearing 
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of which will hereafter be discussed. For the three years, 1881, 1891, 
and 1892, the total external and intercolonial imports were :— 





Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. 
1891. 1881. 1891 1892, 


£& £ £ 

New South Wales .. --| 17,587,012 | 25,383,397 | 20,776,526 
Victoria -| 16,718,521 | 21,711,608 | 17,174,545 
Queensland .... -| 4,063,625 5,079,004 4,382,657 
South Australia .... -| 5,320,549 | 10,051,123 | 7,517,447 
Western Australia .. : 404,831 1,280,093 1,391,109 
Tasmania «| 1,481,144 2,051,964 1,497,161 
7,457,045 6,503,849 6,943,056 


10 10 10 
22:13 11 
2417 0 
915 10 
1016 3 





52,982,727 | 72,061,038 | 59,682,501 





0 | ~1O 09 09 00 oo = B 





181411] 152 10 











The values of external and intercolonial exports were :— 





Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 





Colony. 
1891. 1881. 1891. 1892. 





£ £ £ £ 3. d. 
New South Wales 16,307,805 | 25,944,020 | 21,972,247 | 21 9 0 
Victoria -| 16,252,103 | 16,006,743 | 14,214,546 | 1813 6 
Queensland .. -| 3,540,366 8,305,387 | 9,170,408 | 1518 6 
South Australia .... -| 4,508,754 | 10,642,416 | 7,998,713 | 16 5 7 
Western Australia .. . 502,770 799,466 882,148 | 17 0 8 
Tasmania : 1,555,576 1,440,818 1,346,965 | 13 6 38 
New Zealand.. --| 6,060,866 | 9,566,397 | 9,534,851 | 12 5 11 








Australasia 48,728,240 | 72,705,247 |} 65,119,878 | 17 12 0 








The total trade, or imports and exports combined, was as follows :— 








Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. 1881. 1891. 1892. 


1881. | 1891. 1892, 





£ £ £ £8. dJ£ s, 
New South Wales 33,894,817 | 51,327,417 | 42,748,773 | 44 11 7 | 4417 
Victoria -| 32,970,624 | 37,718,351 | 31,389,091 | 37 17 9 | 32 18 
Queensland .... 7,603,991 | 13,384,391 | 13,553,065 | 34 4 2/33 6 
South Australia .... -+| 9,829,303 | 20,693,539 | 15,516,160 | 35 910 | 64 1 46 16 11 
Western Australia .. BS 907,601 2,079,559 2,273,257 | 30 14 11 | 40 16 4012 2 
Tasmania 2,986,720 3,492,782 2,844,126 | 2511 3) 23 811/|1812 1 
13,517,911 | 16,070,246 | 16,477,907 | 27 8 6/2510 4/2513 2 


d.| £ 8s. d. 
8/36 3 8 
7/27 00 
5 | 32 1111 
4 
2 











101,710,967 | 144,766,285 | 124,802,379 | 36 14 8 | 3713 3 | 3113 2 

















The point most notable in the series of tables just given is the very 
marked impetus which the trade of South Australia had received during 
the period 1881-1891 ; a trade of £64 1s. 4d. per inhabitant, the value 
transacted by South Australia during 1891, is almost without parallel 
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in any important country. This huge trade was, however, not drawn 
altogether from its own territory, for in 1891 more than £5,731,000, 
or about £17 15s. per inhabitant, and in 1892, £3,553,000, or £10 15s. 
per inhabitant, was due to the Barrier District of New South Wales, 
of which South Australia is the natural outlet. And it must also be 
remembered that a considerable portion of these goods is entered as 
imports to South Australia when they arrive, and as exports to New 
South Wales when they cross the border en route to Broken Hill. Of 
the total shrinkage of £17 4s. 5d. per head during 1892, £7 must, there- 
fore, be attributed to the falling off of the Barrier trade. 


The trade of New South Wales for 1891 stood at £51,327,417, which 
was the highest ever recorded, but in 1892 it fell to £42,748,773, an 
amount exceeded during each of the three preceding years, while the 
value per inhabitant during 1892 was the lowest recorded during the 
decade. All of the Colonies had advanced their total trade from 1881 
to 1891, and all, except Victoria and Tasmania, their exports. In 1892 
all the Colonies except New Zealand showed larger imports than in 
1881, while both exports and total trade had increased in every Colony 
except Victoria and Tasmania. As compared with 1891, Western 
Australia and New Zealand are the only Colonies that show an increase 
in imports; Queensland and Western Australia, in exports; and 
Queensland, Western Australia, and New Zealand in total trade. 


Tt will be interesting to measure the volume of Australasian trade, 
shown by the foregoing figures, with the latest returns of other coun- 
tries. Such a means of comparison the following table affords, the 
returns being for either the year 1891 or for 1892. As regards Aus- 
tralasia, the external trade only has been taken :— 












Total Trade. 
Country. inhabitant 
Z Speci ¢ 
Merchandise. | 44 Bullion. Total. 

: ‘ £ £ £ Liatsens 
United Kingdom 715,434,048 | 61,240,304 | 776,674,352 | 2010 0 
France 426,752,000 | 48,837,000 | 475,589,000 | 12 8 11 
Germany .. 394,966,269 | 23,528,821 | 418,495,090 8 9 
Italy Saseeeceopences .-.| 85,832,000 4,679,000 | 90,511,000 218 
Belgium ...... Peles sh veetecueecs aes 238,665,000 | 14,098,000 | 252,763,000 | 41 13 
Cape! Colony, v:..0vascssasasecvnes 16,907,369 2,796,421 ; 19,703,790 | 12 18 
Canadas rik..cicsiceeess 49,529,540 755,760 | 50,285,300 | 10 8 


Argentine Republic ... 34,086,000 2,192,000 | 36,278,000 | 10 7 
Chili.........-0.ssseseeeeee 25,832,000 1,124,000 | 26,956,000 | 10 13 
United States................60+ 387,016,800 | 31,804,200 | 418,821,000 6 13 








wo OPRPRRO OOF 


Australasia ...............00 70,998,518 4,348,580 | 75,347,098 | 19 2 
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The trade per inhabitant for Australasia exceeds that of any country 
appearing in the list, the United Kingdom and Belgium excepted. In 
the case of Belgium it is but proper to remark that about one-half of 
the trade credited to it comprises goods in transit to and from Germany 
and France. 

From the foregoing pages it will be readily seen that an excess in the 
value of imports over exports is a prominent feature of the trade of 
Australasia taken as a whole, although in some Colonies the reverse is 
the case. The surplus of imports is due to two causes: (1) the importa- 
tion, by the Governments and local bodies of the various Colonies, of 
money to cover the cost of construction of public works; and (2) the 
private capital sent to Australasia for investment. Taking the Colonies 
as a whole, these two items combined exceed the payments made for 
interest on past loans, both public and private, and the sums drawn from 
the country by absentees. Some of the Colonies have ceased to borrow, 
or the amount of their borrowing falls below their yearly payments for 
interest ; in such cases there is an excess of exports. Hereunder is 
shown the balance of trade of each Colony and of Australasia for the six — 
years, 1887-1892, and the amount of public loan money expended during 
the same period, but this does not cover the whole question, as the 
amount of private capital invested is not given :— 

















Colony. Excess of Imports, _ | Expenditure from Public 
£ £ 

New: SouthyWealesi..-.5sccce.ces secre | *660,440 15,573,291 
Wicboriass..2,.ccc.tece0sessesssaatace, <tesiass 47,810,060 15,873,599 
Queensland. jescevececesveacceecesascevsoveet *13, 297,651 9,461,729 
NouthvAnstraliaivencs.cscssesseveldecseess *3,694,525 4,746,953 
Western Australian 4-240 tasc0cesseee 1,582,419 820,828 
MLASMANIR orgies acasescobseac detec ee ebs 1,747,285 3,910,662 
New Zealand), o.ccscicsesctevecsieveosesse *14,684,618 4,302,841 

Australasia ..scssssscsssessssseees 18,802,530 | 54,689,903 





* Excess of Exports. 


These figures have a very important bearing on the future condition 
of Australasia, but comment on this subject will come more properly 
in the Chapter dealing with Finance, and will be found there: 

The values of the exports of Australasia and of its various provinces 
have been given in the previous pages without respect to the locality 
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where the articles were produced. It will be instructive to see to what 
extent the exports have been the produce of the Colony whence they 
were shipped. The following table shows the value of the exports of 
domestic produce from each Colony, as returned by the Customs for the 
years 1881, 1891, and 1892, and the value thereof per inhabitant :— 





























Total Value. Value per Inhabitant. 
Colony. 
1881. 1891. 1892. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

£ £ £ £8. d. £s. d. £584 

New South Wales ..} 11,955,277 | 21,103,816 | 17,695,616 15 14 6 139 1 1419 7 
Victoria .........22+ 12,480,567 | 13,026,426 | 11,410,808 14 610 AL 1%. 36 916 4 
Queensland ........ 3,478,376 7,979,080 9,010,613 15 12 11 1917 4 2113 4 
South Australia ....| 3,755,781 4,810,512 3,400,388 1311 3 14 17 10 10 5 4 
Western Australia .. 498,634 788,873 870,814 16 17 10 AD Day: 15 ite 1 
Tasmania .......... 1,548,116 1,367,927 1,330,144 13 5 0 93 8 814 0 
New Zealand........ 5,762,250 | 9,400,094 | 9,365,868 1113 9 1418 6 1411 8 
Australasia ....| 39,479,001 | 58,476,728 | 53,084,251 145 2 15 4 3 13 9 4 

















The foregoing figures show the total external and intercolonial ex- 
ports of domestic produce for the seven Colonies, but must be regarded 
as merely an approximation, since it is difficult to ascertain with 
exactitude the domestic exports of some of the Colonies, This is 
especially the case with Victoria, and in a lesser degree with New 
South Wales and South Australia. In the first-mentioned Colony large 
quantities of wool, the produce of the other Colonies—chiefly New 
South Wales—are exported as domestic produce, amounting in 1892 
to £2,283,209, There is some export of New South Wales as locally- 
grown wool from South Australia, but the value thereof is by no means 
large. Wool, chiefly from Queensland, is exported as domestic produce 
by New South Wales; the amount thus unduly credited in 1892 was 
£174,078. As regards New South Wales, tin and copper ore, the 
former chiefly from Queensland and Tasmania, and the latter from 
South Australia, which are imported for the purpose of being refined, 
are exported as domestic produce. So also, Queensland cattle after 
being fattened in New South Wales pastures are exported as local 
produce, but in these instances a material change is wrought in the 
imports, which is not the case with wool. An attempt has been made 
to remove these elements of error, and the amounts shown in the 
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following table may be accepted as the true value of domestic produce 
exported from each Colony during 1892 :— 

















External and Intercolonial 


Domestic Exports. 
Colony. 





Percentage 


Value. to Total. 








£ 










New South Wales 17,287,271 34:3 
WiiCtOrian es. cee: af ine 9,127,599 18'1 
Queensland......... me te 9,010,613 17°9 
South Australia..... 3,446,448 68 
Western Australia Ae 870,814 ef: 
Pasmanigt ys: ees Pe 1,330,144 26 
New: Zealand tives teeter oceedn seco tates Lenni ee heat 9,365,868 18°6 

JAUStralasigicstece eee es ee ee ae eet 50,438,757 100°0 












Placing the values of the external exports of domestic production of 
Australasia side by side with those of some of the more important 
countries of the world, a useful comparison is afforded, and from what- 
ever standpoint the matter be viewed these Colonies must appear in a 
very favourable light. The figures refer to either 1891 or 1892. Coin 
and bullion have been excluded from the amount given for Australasia, 
also, as previously stated, the intercolonial trade :-— 



































x Heyer a a 
Country. “cexeluive att | Inhabitant, 
Coin and Bullion). 
£ 
United Kingdom? .x.5.s2s3 tees sei 227,077,053 5 19 10 
TANCE Ver seceiscseee map caces ne cceces sicessttateesesstarees 142,800,000 314 9 
Germany fe teic tec es Rene ee a aan 147,705,500 219 9 
Austria=Hungary®> ¢.0.05. tines es .ee-| 65,559,000 LLL 8 
btally ese eee shee ...-| 35,072,000 128 
Belgium ........ .---| 60,761,000 10 Os 
CapesColony ae scsi eaten te ee eae 8,153,398 56 9 
Canadien s..0.2 cent ePessenculsdereiviscssee 20,318,707 441 
Argentine Republic .... dokucuesgs tests re eseees 20,644,000 518 0 
United States, (erotics 211,610,836 Te func 
A Ustrlanliy séo.5. tte Sea. ses ccsstvsi es aecce cots 29,811,331 J t1.33 








The extent to which the geographical position of a Colony enables 
it to benefit by the production of its neighbours is illustrated by the 
proportion which the non-domestic bear to the total exports. The 
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following table indicates this proportion for each Colony, according to 
the Customs returns for 1892; and it would appear that South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, in the order named, benefit 
largely by their position. The re-export trade of the other Colonies is 
insignificant :— 





Percentage to 









Colony. Value. Total Exports. 
£ 

New South Wales ...........csesecscecerscecteeeeeees 4,276,631 19°5 
SV 1CEOD IAS occe ess be orc wces nsec esenecene cowaeen sonsescaes 2,803,738 19°7 
Queensland ..........:.ceseeceeeeesessceecoeeeseeeeeeees 159,795 17 
South: Australia zi cicsveccccssclee. cae! anes ee 4,598,325 57°5 
Western Australia ..........-.cserseccecece < 11,334 13 
TasMAanigin.ss.cscoasness = = 16,821 1°2 
New. Zealand’ j..:ccccccccetsncssecscacasecescssecscsses 168,983 18 

Australasia—Total Re-Exports ............+++ 12,035,627 18°5 











This re-export trade is very evenly distributed into external and 
intercolonial trade, £6,075,829 of it being external, and £5,959,798 
intercolonial. 

The importance of the pastoral industry to Australasia will be made 
clear in another part of this volume. _ Its value to each Colony varies, 
as the statement hereunder shows. In no Colony does the proportion 
of exports of this class fall below 32 per cent. of the total value of 
domestic produce exported. In the case of New South Wales it 
reaches about 73 per cent., while in New Zealand, Queensland, and 
Victoria it is over 60 per cent. In the totals the external trade is dis 
tinguished from the whole volume of the pastoral export :— 





























Percentage of 
Other Exports of Pastoral 
Colony. Wool. Pastoral Total. Produce to Total 
Produce. Export of Domestic 
Products. 
£ £ £ 
New South Wales............ 10,211,456 | 2,694,962 | 12,906,418 72°9 
WictOLia sss .ccesecese.0 ..| 5,767,433 | 1,165,012 | 6,932,445 60°8 
Queensland........ ..| 4,255,939 | 1,401,863 | 5,657,802 62°8 
South Australia..... | 1,393,431 370,249 | 1,763,680 51°9 
Western Australia. : 326,703 39,700 366,403 42°1 
Tasmania ..... ..| 329,585 103, 766 433,351 32°6 
NewrZedland =: | ii2-c.ssc-2-25 4,313,307 | 1,672,405 | 5,985,712 63°9 
Australasia— —_—_—__ 

Total Domestic ............... 26,597,854 | 7,447,957 | 34,045,811 64°1 

Australasia— | —-- ————__—_. 
External Domestic............ | 22,161,600 | 4,808,467 | 26,970,067 vinta 
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MOVEMENTS OF GOLD. 


Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851, large quantities of the 
metal—in the form of coin as well as bullion—have been exported 
from the Australasian Colonies every year. In the figures shown for 
the Colonies as a whole, no attempt has been made to exclude the inter- 
colonial trade. The excess of exports of gold from each of them, cal- 
culated for ten-year periods from the year 1851 to the end of 1892, is 
given herewith. The largest exporters, it will be found, are also the 
largest. producers, as Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland. The 
other Colonies, except Western Australia, now produce very little more 
than suffices to meet their local requirements. The returns of the gold 
imports and exports for New South Wales, it must be remembered, are 
swollen by large quantities of Queensland gold, which is simply sent to 
Sydney to be minted, and then exported in the shape of coin, but only 
the excess of exports appears in the following table :— 





Colony. 1851-60. | 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-90. | 1891-92. 


£ £ £ £ £ & 
New South Wales 8,337,067 | 18,656,650 | 5,248,994 277,509 914,312 | 28,469,582 
Victoria 86,342,134 | 62,609,042 | 37,222,632 | 23,106,371 2,624,357 | 211,904,536 
1,768,575 | 9,430,137 | 11,540,245 | 8,928,104 26,667,061 
*395,633 | *1,100,309 | *673,548 128,707 *130,828 
19,586 *38,000 ¥44,320 222,466 159,732 
843,029 *41,570 158,696 872,754 164,750 1,997,459 
20,294,822 | 14,215,143 | 7,637,381 | 1,797,925 43,994,252 





| ——| —|§—___—__ 





Total excess of exports. .| 97,472,166 97,911,472 | 65,137,293 | 42,716,392 | 9,815,621 313,052,744 





Average per annum .,..| 9,747,217 9,791,147 | 6,513,729 | 4,271,639 4,907,810 7,453,637 

















* Excess of Imports. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 


The net revenue derived from the taxation of goods imported into 
Australasia during 1892 amounted to £8,694,106, which is equal to 
£2 4s. 1d. per inhabitant. It will be found, from a consideration of a 
subsequent table, that the rate per inhabitant varies very greatly, not 
only comparing one Colony with another, but for the same Colony in 
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different years. The variation spoken of arises from diverse causes. 
Thus, the influence of good or bad times on the purchasing power of the 
people naturally reacts on the Customs collections, although the rise or 
fall of the rate per inhabitant is not always a safe indication of such 
influence. Certain Colonies still produce less than they require in 
agricultural produce, notably New South Wales and Queensland ; a good 
season, since it enables these Colonies to more nearly meet their require- 
ments, means a decrease in the revenue derived from the importation of 
agricultural produce. Similar effects are also felt in regard to the revenue 
derived from live stock and other forms of produce. In considering this 
question, it must also be remembered that for many years the Colonies 
have been systematic borrowers in the London market, and they have 
also been the recipients of much money sent for investment by private 
persons. As loans of all descriptions reach the borrowing country in 
goods, and as a considerable proportion of the importations into all 
the Colonies is the subject of taxation, years of lavish borrowing are 
naturally years of large revenue collections, and, coincident with the 
cessation of the flow of foreign capital, there is naturally found a decrease 
in Customs revenue. There have also been extensive alterations in the 
tariffs affecting the revenue during the years which the following tables 
cover. In New South Wales in 1891, in South Australia in 1887, 
radical tariff changes were made, and in other years minor alterations 
took place in nearly all the other Colonies. To these is chiefly attri- 
butable any sharp rise in the rate of revenue per inhabitant. It must, 
however, be allowed that tariff changes have been made which have 
affected the collections to a very slight extent. This is notably the 
case with the recent alterations in the Victorian duties. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the Customs revenue is 
declining, or likely to decline. Apart from the specific causes mentioned 
above, other effective, if less obtrusive, influences are at work. Year 
by year the industries of the Colonies are being developed, and the local 
producer is acquiring a firm hold upon the domestic markets. In several 
of the Colonies little, if any, revenue is now received from duties on 
agricultural produce, as such produce is not imported ; and many des- 
criptions of manufactured goods have likewise ceased to be imported, 
the locally-made article being produced in sufficient quantities to meet 
the demand. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt but that this tendency 
will be still more marked in the future; and if the present rate of 
expenditure is to be maintained, Australasian Treasurers will find it 
necessary to look to other sources than the Customs for the revenue 
necessary to carry on the business of the country. 

So far as the duties payable may be taken as.a basis of classification, 
the imports may be divided into two classes—one comprising intoxicants 

-and narcotics, upon which duties equal to an average of about 120 per 
cent. ad valorem are levied, and another class consisting of imports 
selected for taxation at specific or ad valorem rates. The value of 


D 
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intoxicants and narcotics imported during 1892 into each Colony was 
£3,083,866, while the import duties collected thereon was not less than 
£3,787,005, the amounts credited to each Colony being as follow :— 





Colony. 


Imports of Intoxicants 
and Narcotics for 
Home Consumption. 


Amount of Import Duties 
collected. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


£ 


858,103 
389,693 
177,701 
106,822 

79,985 
388,948 


3,083,866 











1,082,614 1; 


£ 
225,24 
954,835 
490,278 
204,795 
119,455 
121,167 
671,251 


3,787,005 





These collections represent about 434 per cent. of the total Customs 
revenue raised, the remaining portion being distributed among the 


various Colonies, as the following table shows. 


The total value of 


imports for home consumption, exclusive, of course, of the value of 


intoxicants, narcotics, coin, and bullion, is also given. 


A column has 


been added showing what the collections amount to, stated as an 
average ad valorem duty on the total imports for home consumption :— 


Colony. 





Imports for 
Home Consumption) 
(exclusive of Coin 

and Bullion, and 
Intoxicants and 
Narcotics). 


Amount of Import 
Duties collected 
(less duty paid on 
Intoxicants and 
Narcotics). 


Average 
ad valorenv 
Duty. 





New South Wales 
ViGbOPi8! chic cice ese csass 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia ... 





£ £ 
15,046,412 1,350,983 


12,698,777 1,187,541 
3,637,762 629,776 
2,741,421 406,928 
1,261,653 151,921 
1,396,925 197,139 
6,255,624 | , 982,813 





43,038,574 4,907,101 


# cent. 
9:0 
9°4 

17°3 
14°8 
12-0 
14:1 
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The comparison afforded by the last column, however, has no special 
value, seeing that a large proportion, probably from 45 to 50 per cent. 
of the importations other than intoxicants and narcotics, are admitted 
free of duty, all the Colonies except Western Australia having still a 
large free list. Reckoning only goods subject to duty, the average rate 
of duties levied is equal to about 22 per cent. ad valorem. 

The import duties collected in the various Colonies for each of the last 
six years are set forth in the following table, drawbacks and refunds 
being allowed for as regards all the Colonies as far as shown by their 
returns :— 

















Colony. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales.......... 1,831,432 | 1,863,211 | 1,849,684 | 2,183,799 | 2,576,207 2,064,378 
Wictoria: os tciesisasicsrea's aie 2,682,012 | 2,771,315 | 2,588,367 2,384,418 2,142,376 1,730,947 
Queensland! << .2..s.cc0cse5 1,345,104 | 1,346,768 | 1,242,343 | 1,202,840 | 1,120,054 1,063,562 
South Australia 605,443 588,366 675,085 696,780 611,723 572,528 
Western Australia.......... 154,352 167,992 178,231 233,777 271,376 259,267 
RANGA Sic cnesivennaee 301,802 309,762 330,991 378,951 318,306 288,546 
New Zealand..........0008 1,361,995 | 1,409,065 | 1,493,945 | 1,555,323 | 1,654,064 1,665,683 

Australasia.....3.....00. 8,282,140 | 8,456,479 | 8,358,646 | 8,585,888 | 8,694,106 ~~ 7,644,911 























The revenue per inhabitant derived from import duties offers probably 
more food for reflection than the figures in the table just given. New 
South Wales raised the smallest revenue compared with population of 
any of the Colonies of the group until 1892, a circumstance due to the 
comparatively low rate of the tariff ; in 1892 its collections were about 
the average for Australasia. The variations in the rates from year to 
year are interesting as illustrating the force of the remarks a few pages 
back introducing the subject of Customs duties :— 




















Colony. 1888. 1889. 1390. 1891. 1892. 1893. 

£8. d. £8. d.| £8. 4d. 2s. d.| £ sd. £s. d. 

New South Wales.. ....... 115 4 11411 L13e 7 LAY 8 23 7 114 1 
VACCORE 52 oysees.e snes a 21010 21010 26 3 Lp WR 4 116 10 SEO Rae 
Queensland ....... ae 3 13 10 311 4 38.4 0 219 11 2 13 10 2 910 
South Australia . A 119 4 118 1 23 2 | 2 811 1 16 11 113 6 
Western Australia.......... 3138 4 318 0 319 0/ 410 7 416 11 4 310 
TaSmaAnid \\-o. sae Sets aeons 240 2 4 2 260 21011 218 117 6 
New Zealand.............. 2652 26 2 281 29 4 211 6 210 4 
Australasia........s0s00. 269 26 6 2 410 248 ry ioe | 118 0 
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A general statement of the Customs duties levied in each Colony 
would form a fitting close to this Chapter, but there is so little con- 
cordance in the tariffs of the Colonies that it is not possible to arrange 
the duties under general heads, so as to convey a distinct impression of 
the scope of each. Indeed it is more than probable that the keenest 
analysis will fail to detect any scientific principle underlying the rates 
of duty charged. Specific duties on large items of general consumption 
were the first sources of revenue ; these have been increased from time 
to time, but have rarely been diminished when once imposed. The 

. necessities of the Treasury or other causes subsequently led to the im- 
position of ad valorem duties. The only canon of taxation which seemed 
to have weighed with the framers of the tariffs was, that raw material 
required for local manufacturers should remain untaxed, and even this 
obvious rule has not infrequently been departed from. 





SHIPPING AND TRADE OF 1893. 


Returns have been received from the various Colonies giving par- 
ticulars respecting the shipping and commerce for 1893, but as the 
statements were not sufficiently complete to warrant their use in the 
foregoing tables, the figures for 1892 were inserted there, and such of 
the information for 1893 as could be procured will be found in the 
following tables. The value of the total wool export, as returned by 
the Customs, to the British Empire and principal Foreign Countries 
in 1893 was as follows :— 
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New South Wales........ 4,760,701 | 904,014 | 950,156 |1,085,551 |2,749,489 {10,449,911 | 2,727,096 
Victoria ....... ..| 3,684,848 | 812,847 | 217,252 | 330,758] 58,202] 5,103,907 87,271 
Queensland ... ..| 2,171,282 {1,407,582 | 3,578,864 | 1,407,582 
South Australia. -| 1,482,701 | 233,124 | 2,001,277 233,124 
Western Australia. 218,212 26,760 244,972 5,702 
Tasmania....... ..| 208,162 88,280 | 296,442 88,280 
New Zealand ............ 3,767,813 6,431 | 3,774,738 | ...... 
Australasia .......... |16,293,719 |1,895,912 pase. see 1,496,269 |4,569,868 |25,450,111} 4,499,055 














From these figures have to be deducted imports to the amount of 
£803,422 in New South Wales, £2,552,831 in Victoria, and £545,207 
in South Australia, so that the net exports of these Colonies were 
£9,646,489, £2,551,076, and £1,456,070 respectively, and the total 
wool export of Australasia may be set down at £21,548,651. 
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The shipping and trade during 1893 of the principal ports of each 
Colony were as shown below :— 





Shipping. Commerce. 





Exports. 


Inwards. | Outwards Imports. a Re- 
Domestic. Exports. 








New South Wales— Tons. Tons. Tons. £& £ £ £ 
Sydney 1,902,265 | 1,585,857 | 3,488,122 |14,924,157 | 9,357,331 | 5,171,113 | 14,528,444 
Newcastle ... .| 524,844] 842,363 | 1,367,207] 451,253} 1,589,946 18,564 | 1,608,510 
Other Ports 163,262 174,737 337,999 | 2,731,625 | 6,146,936 637,233 | 6,784,269 

2,590,371 | 2,602,957 | 5,193,328 |18,107,035 |17,094,213 | 5,827,010 | 22,921,223 








Victoria— 
Melbourne... -| 1,921,677 | 1,873,110 | 3,794,787 |10,438,901 | 9,036,307 | 2,906,141 | 11,942,448 
Geelong 2 41,390 99,263 | 140,653] 138,798| 892,586 1,212 893,798 
Other Ports 46,120 48,178 94,298 | 2,706,115 365,033 107,272 472,305 





2,009,187 | 2,020,551 | 4,029,738 |13,283,814 |10,293,926 | 3,014,625 | 13,308,551 
Queensland— 
Brisbane 818,502 | 196,247] 514,749 | 2,467,211 | 2,160,547 | 442,471] 2,603,018 
Townsville : 30,946 85,716 | 116,662| 462,489 | 1,816,496 28,612 | 1,845,108 
Rockhampton . : 20,279 60,103 80,382 | 338,473 | 2,353,322 4,209 | 2,357,531 
Cooktown ... b 2,458 61,219 63,677 | 49,612 98,931 14,963 113,894 
Other Ports 92,396 77,762 | 170,158 | 1,029,373 | 2,632,728 61,808 | 2,694,536 





464,581 481,047 945,628 | 4,347,158 | 9,062,024 552,063 | 9,614,087 





South Australia— 
Adelaide 1,009,082 945,122 | 1,954,204 | 3,844,510 | 1,736,753 | 2,609,664 | 4,346,417 
Port Pirie .| 86,901} 114,371] 201,272] 332,265] 289,161 | 1,500,435 | 1,789,596 
Port Augusta . : 22,166 43,939 66,105 17,236 510,906 32,216 543,122 
Other Ports 89,956 81,063 171,019 | 3,740,189 758,655 | 1,026,146 | 1,784,801 











1,208,105 | 1,184,495 | 2,392,600 | 7,934,200 | 3,295,475 | 5,168,461 | $8,463,936 


Western Australia— 
Albany 459,179 | 459,179 | 918,358 95,449} 105,719 380,758 136,477 
Fremantle ... 5 56,653 38,652 95,305 997,027 417,849 16,795 434,644 
Other Ports 29,877 27,878 57,755 | 401,962] 346,869 157 347,026 





545,709 525,709 | 1,071,418 | 1,494,488] 870,437 47,710 918,147 





Tasmania— 
Hobart --| 805,361} 300,408] 605,769} 492,090 y " 499,730 
Launceston . -| 105,760} 106,671} 212,431] 467,725 s =, 667,883 
Other Ports 55,191 61,048 | 116,239} 97,868 nd *. 184,571 





466,312 468,127 | 934,439 |-1,057,683 | 1,336,586 15,598! 1,352,184 





New Zealand— 
Auckland 238,220 | 178,866] 417,086 | 1,487,827] 1,149,176] 107,274] 1,256,450 
Wellington ........| 142,302] 154,194| 296,496 | 1,698,374 | 1,101,451 15,933 | 1,117,384 
Invercargill 82,841 | 100,117} 182,958) 219,426] 679,233 1,790 681,023 
Lyttelton & Christchurch 43,953 | 110,100] 154,053} 1,272,860 | 1,709,971] 153,142] 1,863,113 
Dunedin .| 53,276 41,529 94,805 | 1,500,638 | 1,073,504} 147,435] 1,220,939 
Other Ports 55,012 57,660} 112,672} 732,390] 2,844,108 2,347 | 2,845,445 





615,604 | 642,466 | 1,258,070 | 6,911,515 | 8,557,443 | 427,921] 8,985,364 


| 
Total for Australasia | 7,899,869 | 7,925,352 !15,825,221 |53,135,843 |50,510,104 | 15,053,388] 65,563,492 
| 
































In the above table the line “Other Ports” includes the overland trade, wherever such 
trade takes place. * Figures not available. 








54 TONNAGE AND TRADE FOR 1893. 





The following table shows the tonnage and trade for 1893, distributed 
in four important divisions :— 


TONNAGE. 





External Tonnage. 





British Australasian 


United |Possessions Foreign Colonies. 


Kingdom. ht Countries. 


asia. 





Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

New South Wales 777,100 365,991 979,210 | 2,122,301 3,071,027 | 5,193,328 
Victoria -| 675,889 131,080 307,978 | 1,114,947 2,914,791 | 4,029,738 
Queensland .... | 164,004 115,526 27,541 307,071 638,557 945,628 
South Australia ... E 595,387 100,987 288,190 984,564 1,408,036 | 2,392,600 
Western Australia. : 382,107 55,943 90,335 528,385 543,033 | 1,071,418 
Tasmania .... ; 122,811 529 4,757 128,097 806,342 934,439 
New Zealand 449,425 51,207 142,174 642,806 615,264 | 1,258,070 





3,166,723 821,263 | 1,840,185 | 5,828,171 9,997,050 | 15,825,221 




















TRADE. 





External Trade. 





British Australasian 
Unitea |Possessions Foreign Colonies. 


Kingdom. oe Countries. 


asia. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 15,487,631 | 984,755 | 5,779,047 | 22,251,433 | 18,776,825 | 41,028,258 
13,003,536 | 937,460 | 3,159,601 | 17,100,597 | 9,491,768 | 26,592,365 
Queensland ..... 5,254,009 | 232,951 | 184,047 | 5,670,307 | 8,290,938 | 13,961,245 
South Australia ... .| 5,403,564 | 1,186,236 | 1,056,279 | 7,646,079 | 8,752,057 | 16,398,136 
Western Australia........| 1,082,081 | 147,141 39,006 | 1,268,298 | 1,144,357 | 2,412,585 
Tasmania ......... senate O2S7608 3,926 9,847 | 642,467 | 1,767,400 | 2,409,867 
New Zealand 11,518,470 | 322,242 | 1,171,872 | 13,012,584 | 2,884,295 | 15,896,879 




















52,377,985 | 3,814,011 | 11,399,699 | 67,591,695 | 51,107,640 |118,699,335 
| 
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POPULATION. 


N the 26th January, 1788, Captain Phillip arrived in Sydney 
Harbour, bringing with him an establishment of about 1,030 
people, all told. Settlement soon spread from the parent colony, first to 
Tasmania in 1803, and afterwards to other parts of the Continent 
and New Zealand; so that at the end of 1893 the population of 
Australasia had grown to 4,068,318 persons, thus distributed :— 
Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 658,990 564, 380 1,223,370 
Victoria ae 608,065 565,957 1,174,022 
Queensland xe 243,793 188,506 432,299 
South Australia 181,752 165,122 346,874 
Western Australia 41,014 - 24,050 65,064 
Tasmania Sen rete mer 81,978 72,446 154,424 
314,630 672,265 


Australasia 2,173,227 1,895,091 4,068,318 


If to these numbers, which are principally those of the people of 
European descent, there be added an estimated population of 200,000 


Australian aborigines in an uncivilised state in Western Australia, 
South Australia, and Queensland, and the Maoris in New Zealand, who, 
according to the returns, numbered 41,993, the total population of 
Australasia.at the end of 1893 was over 4,310,000. 

The growth of the population of Australasia in different periods, 
commencing from the date of the first settlement, is shown in the 
following series, an enumeration of the people having been taken in 
most of the years quoted :— 





Annual rate of Increase 


Population of Australasia. per cent. 





1,030 
6,508 
11,525 
35,610 
79,306 
211,095 
430,596 
1,252,994 
1,924,770 
2,742, 550 
3,809,895 
3,985,273 
4,068,318 








* Census populations. 















56 POPULATION OF AUSTRALASIA. 





It would be but a reasonable expectation that the ratio of increase 
should fall as the population advanced, and such has been the case since 
1851. The high rate of 11:3 per cent. from 1851 to 1861 is, of course, 
due to the gold discovery, which was so strong an incentive to immigration. 
The high annual increase between 1831 and 1841 is owing to the policy 
of State-aided immigration, which was then in vogue. Prior to this 
period the high average arose from the small number operated on. 

The following are the annual rates of increase over various periods in 
certain countries undergoing extensive settlement :— 











Country. Period. Rap tees of 
Argentine Republics. s.svs.sccssk-sscesesesteencessss 1869-87 4°62 
Cape Colony (European or white races)......... 1875-91 2°23 
IBYAZAD ooo coe veecn ee ceeus sat ose ceneten cess seeriee: 1872-88 2:17 
1881-91 y-12 
1885-91 1°83 











The population of Australasia, as shown by the Census of 1891, had 
increased threefold since 1861, and nearly twofold since 1871, while the 
annual rate of increase for the whole thirty years was 3°78 per cent. 
Taking the Colonies individually, the rate of increase for Queensland 
is the highest, a circumstance partly to be attributed to the large numbers 
introduced under the system of State-aided immigration which has pre- 
vailed in that Colony for many years, but the largest numerical increase 
was that of New South Wales. The population of each Colony (exclu- 
sive of Aborigines, a few in New South Wales and Victoria excepted) 
i: Census periods is shown below, commencing with 1861 :— 














Annual 

Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. ein 

| 1861-1991. 
New South Wales ............... 350,860 | 503,981 | 751,468 11,132,234 3°98 
WAGEOLIB:scscervisscessvesaces scoters 540,322 | 731,528} 862,346 |1,140,405 | 2°52 
Queensland: 7.i3.u-Sice isis isons 30,059 | 120,104 213,525 393,718] 8:95 
South Australia ...............00. 126,830 | 185,626 | 279,865 | 320,431 3°12 
Western Australia ............... 15,691 25,353 29,708 49,782] 3:92 
TASMANIA ....ccs0c2s0se0seecce eens 90,211 | 101,785 | 115,705 | 146,667 1°63 
New Zealand: .s.c2.sssccssccccstess 99,021 | 256,393) 489,933) 626,658) 6°34 
Australasia je. cccserecesssee: 1,252,994 11,924,77 3,809,895 | 3°78 


















































DENSITY OF POPULATION. 57 
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The following table gives the total increase of each colony for the 
thirty-three years, 1861-93, and also distinguishes the natural increase 
arising through the excess of births over deaths from the increase caused 
by the excess of arrivals over departures :— 





Excess of 








Colony. Total Increase. 
Births over Immigration over 


Deaths. Emigration. 
































New South Wales...............6++ 527,215 347,609 874,824 
ACEO Ian ee. tesersnaescscueseccess sone 518,977 117,198 636,175 
Queensland A&A cscrcevcseesanee oe 149,220 255,023 404,243 
South Australia ............0..0se0s- 179,280 43,482 222,762 
Western Australia...............+6. 18,641 30,923 49,564 
WASMANMA coscscccecsesuecevcsecsestwe? 65,376 1,273 66,649 
New-Zealand ro. josces-cv an cegseeces 319,865 272,689 592,554 








Australasia'....scsdcs.c0+ees 1,778,574 1,068,197 2,846,771 














The information conveyed by the above figures is important, as illus- 
trating not only the movement of population but also the effect of local 
influences upon immigration ; as, for example, the attraction of liberal 
land laws, the fertility of the soil, the permanence of employment, and 
the policy of assisted immigration. The bare statement, however, of the 
gross increase of each colony due to immigration, if taken by itself, is 
apt to be misleading, since the original density of population must be 
deemed a factor affecting the current of immigration. The following 
figures show the density of population in each colony at the various dates 
corresponding with those given in a preceding table :— 





















1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

New South Wales! v.ic.cc.i:s0:-23 ssiersensesscicee 113 1°62 2°42 3°65 
VaAGtGrias sticsecescerose es ve| 615 8-32 | 9°81 | 12°98 
Queensland a 04 18 | 32 59 
SonthAustralias (is Sie ee 14 20 “3L | °35 
Western-Australia’® ik se..0500-,sclscscesexcose see “O1 02 03 05 
PL ASIANA ceocancte ses. ccveceneas aviceretedenee as ieeee 3°44 3°88 4°41 559 
New: Zealand: jicice. scree ert oce cae eaters “95 2°45 4°69 6:00 
AUS trALASIA test sesecce seston ct accaseesoes “40 “61 “87 1:21 

















The population of Australasia, even including the native races, only 
reaches a density of 1:28 persons per square mile, which is far below 
that of any other civilised country. Excluding, however, Australian 
Aborigines and Maoris, the density is not more than 1:21 per square 
mile. 





















58 IMMIGRATION TO AUSTRALASIA. 





A comparison with the density of population in the older countries of 
the world is of little practical use, unless as giving some indication of 
the future of Australasia, when its population shall have reached the 
proportions found in the old world. The latest authoritative statements 
of the population of the countries of the world give the density of the 
populations of the great divisions of the Globe, as follows :— 





Continent. Area in square Miles. Population. Persons per 
square Mile. 





3,555,000 362,590,000 101°99 














14,710,000 873,850,000 59°41 

11,514,000 129,160,000 Mag: 

AAMECLICS oe, vasestac cies veeteeesses ; 13,283,000 122,620,000 9-23 
Australasia and Pacific............ 3,300,000 4,940,000 1°50 
Polar Regions: ::.<.ssess<cseseee x: 4,889,000 300,000 0:06 
Phe, Wiorlds foreccseeveres-s: 51,251,000 1,493, 460,000 29°14 











There had always been, even in the earliest years of settlement, a 
steady if not a large stream of immigration to these colonies, but in 
1851, memorable for the finding of gold, this condition of things showed 
amarked change. Thousands of men in the prime of life were attracted 
to the shores of Australia by the hope of speedily acquiring wealth 
from the rich gold-fields then recently discovered, and by far the greater 
number of these new arrivals settled in the new colony of Victoria, 
which had then just been separated from New South Wales. This rush 
continued for some years afterwards, causing an unprecedented increase 
in the population of the newly formed colony. In 1850, just previous 
to the gold rush, the population of the northern and southern portions 
of New South Wales was :—° 


New South Wales— 
Port Phillip (now known as Victoria)............... 76,162 
Remaining portion of the Colony..............:..006 189,341 


But five years afterwards the positions were reversed, for Port Phillip, 
then an independent Colony, had a population considerably larger than 
that of its parent, New South Wales :— 


WACEOLIB: ..00s-cscesssces wees 364,324 
New South Wales 277,579 


Victoria enjoyed the advantage in population and increased the lead 
yearly until 1871, when its population exceeded that of New South 
Wales by no less than 228,230. . That year marked the furthest period 
of separation ; nearly every subsequent year showed a nearer approach 
in numbers, until at the census of 1891 the Southern Colony had only a 
lead of 8,171, but at the end of that year the positions were again 
reversed, and New South Wales had a larger population than Victoria 
by about 7,500. . By the end of 1893 the parent Colony, it is estimated, 
had increased her lead to nearly 50,000. 











































EXCESS OF ARRIVALS OVER DEPARTURES. 
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Queensland and New Zealand, also, owe much of their remarkable 
progress to the discovery of gold. In New Zealand the gold fever 
broke out in 1861, when the population numbered only 99,021, and the 
period of its activity extended over many years. At the census taken 
in 1891, the population had reached 626,658 souls, exclusive of Maoris, 
or fully six times that of 1861. In Queensland the attractive force of 
the gold-fields came into active operation at a later date, and may still 
be considered a strong factor in stimulating the growth of population in 
that Colony. 

Much of the increase, especially in New South Wales, Queensland, 
and New Zealand, was due to assisted immigration. The following 
table shows the number of all immigrants introduced into the Colonies, 
either wholly or partly at the expense of the State, to the end of 
1892 :— 
































Colony. Prior to 1881. 1881 to 1892. Total. 

New South Wales............ 114,253 34,448 148,701 
WiCtoria\ess.cccsosoee PAOMIOZ ON koccsesecsseeee 140,102 
Queensland ..... 52,399 106,462 158,861 
South Australia .... 88,050 7,298 95,348 
Western Australia.... 889 5,003 5,892 
Tasmania........ 18,965 2,734 21,699 
New Zealand ..........s:.2008 *100,920 14,658 *115,578 

Australasia.........0 515,578 170,603 686,181 














* Exclusive of number prior to 1870, of which no record can be found. 


The following tables shows the increase of population by excess of 
immigration over emigration for four decennial periods ending with 
1890 and for the three years 1891 to 1893 -— 






















Colony. 1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-93. 

New South Wales........... 123,097 45,539 109,341 164,205 28,524 
WViACtOrlae: c.cdnaccoees es 398,753 38,935 *12,672 112,093 | *21,158 
Queensland ........... 7 68,191 73,849 101,530 11,453 
South Australia ..... 33,024 17,949 34,569 *17,000 7,964 
Western Australia........... 6,870 5,319 *339 10,170 15,773 
Tasmania ...... 6,767 #3228 *1,427 5,572 356 
New Zealand...............++ 44,742 118,637 132,976 9,451 11,625 

Australasia ...........- 613,253 | 291,342 | 336,297 | 386,021 54,537 














* Denotes excess of emigrants. 





¢ Included in New South Wales figures. 
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Taking the last thirteen years, which the following figures illustrate, 
it will be seen that no Colony exhibits uniformity in the immigration 
returns, while some show in several years an excess of departures:— 








New South 
Wales. 
Victoria. 
Queensland. 
South 
Australia. 
Western 
Australia 
Tasmania, 
New 
Zealand. 





4,976 4,009*| 12,055 401 | 1,166 
6,563 | 17,043 | 3,679* 94 587 
6,597 | 34,371 | 4,266 436 689 
8,525 | 18,620 275 871 816 
9,027 | 7,056 | 9,280*) 1,628 388* 
15,436 7,695 | 8,819*| 3,738 302* 
15,445 | 11,527 | 3,008*| 2,049 | 1,797 
25,757 5,651 | 8,325*) 1,196*)  383* 
9,794 4,340 | 2,346* 578] 1,172 
9,973 764*| 1,861 | 1,571 418 
4,538 7,820 168* 6,078 | 4,592 
12,285*| 1,330 | 4,107 | 4,472 | 2,371* 
13,411*| 2,303 | 4,025} 5,223 | 1,865* 


* Denotes excess of departures. 





























AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The average age of the population of Australasia was 24:5 years ; 
the average age of the males was 25:5 years, and that of the females 
was 23°3 years. Taking the colonies separately it will be seen from the 
following table that the oldest average population was that of Victoria 
25°6 years, and the youngest that of Queensland, 23-7 years. The male 
population of Western Australia had the highest age average, 27:6 
years, owing to the large influx of adult males some few years since, 
attracted thither by the discoveries of gold at Kimberley and elsewhere. 
The youngest male population was in New South Wales and South 
Australia, which averaged 25-1 and 24:7 years respectively. The 
youngest female population was found in Queensland, where the 
average was 21:5 years ; the oldest was in Victoria, 24-6 years :— 


Colony. 5 Females. Total. 
New South Wales 23°9 
Victoria 25°6 
Queensland 23°7 
South Australia ... 24°3 
Western Australia... 25°3 
Tasmania 24°7 
New Zealand ... 24°1 
Australasia 24°4 


tortor 
WON os = 
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In looking at these figures it must be remembered that the same 
average may be due to opposite causes ; for instance, a large middle-age 
population with a small proportion of children and old people, as in 
Queensland, gives much the same result as a large population at the 
dependent ages and a small proportion of those at the supporting ages, 
asin Tasmania. The following table shows, the number of males at the 
dependent ages from infancy to 15 years ; at the supporting ages from 
15 to 65 ; and the old age group, or from 65 years upwards :— 





Dependent Ages up | Supporting Ages, Old Ages, 
to 15 years. 15 and under 65. 65 and over. 





Percentage Percentage | Per centage 
Number. of Male | Number. of Male Number. | of Male 
Population. Population. Population. 





New South Wales...) 217,991] 35°85 373,346 | 61°41 16,666 2°74 
Victoria 199,599 | 33°37 374,871 | 62°68 23,619 3°95 
Queensland 74,180| 33°15 145,960 | 65°22 3,639 1°63 
South Australia ...| 64,004| 38°37 97,293 | 58°33 5,504 3°30 
Western Australia.. 8,565 | 28°73 20,148 | 67°60 1,094 3°67 
Tasmania 29,003 | 37°39 44,256 | 57:06 4,301 5°55 
New Zealand... .....| 126,531] 38°01 197,979 | 59°48 8,367 2°51 





Australasia ...| 719,873] 35°34 {1,253,853 | 61°56 63,190 3°10 























It will have been noticed in the table on the preceding page that during 
certain years, notabiy 1885 to 1891, there was an exodus of population 
from New Zealand, South Australia, and Tasmania. The persons who 
left were mainly able-bodied men in search of openings for their labour. 
It is to be expected that the number of males of the supporting ages in 
those Colonies is below the average. The reverse is the case in Western 
Australia, where the proportion of dependent males is smaller than that 
of any other Colony, while the proportion of men of the supporting ages 
is greater. These facts are to be accounted for by the immigration into 
Western Australia of large numbers of adult males, many of whom 
probably came from one of the three colonies first mentioned. The high 
birth-rate of New South Wales accounts for the larger proportion of 
those of dependent ages, as compared with those of Victoria, but at the 
supporting ages there is very little difference between them. With 
regard to the old age group the proportion in Queensland, 1-63 per cent., 
is undoubtedly low. Tasmania, with 5°55 per cent., has the largest 
proportion of aged inhabitants, and Victoria comes next with 3-95 per 
cent., while the proportion of inhabitants 65 years and over in New 
South Wales is only 2°74 per cent., or one-half the proportion shown 
by Tasmania. 
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The following table shows, in quinquennial periods, the ages of the 
people in each of the Australasian Colonies :— 





New 


Ages. South | Victoria. } Queens- | South | Western 


: New 
Tasmania. Zealand. 


Wales. Jand. | Australia. saewaiccan 





MALES. 

Under 5 years 83,640 75,185 30,458 23,015 10,840 42,266 
5 to 10 «-| 72,511 65,418 23,820 21,827 5 9,879 43,502 
10to15 ,, --| 61,840 58,996 19,902 19,162 8,284 40,763 
15 to 20 --| 53,931 57,264 18,203 15,363 2 7,073 32,586 
20 to 25 --| 57,666 63,413 24,094 15,380 7,155 28,445 
25 to 30 ry -.-| 59,752 63,080 25,723 14,400 7,461 23,797 
30 to 35 : --| 51,933 47,864 21,356 13,426 6,052 22,106 
35 to 40 » --| 40,238 31,824 15,593 10,758 4,477 20,594 
40 to 45 --| 31,227 24,034 12,217 8,115 3,319 17,824 
45 to 50 +-| 26,865 22,111 10,538 6,827 2,577 17,094 
50 to 55 S --| 22,586 22,804 9,192 5,401 2 2,298 16,836 
55 to 60 . --| 16,644 22,264 5,448 4,094 1,933 10,981 
60 to 65 5 --| 12,504 20,213 3,596 3,529 1,901 7,716 
65 to 70 5 aD 6,945 11,144 1,793 2,378 2: 1,493 3,939 
70 to 75 . se 4,997 7,240 1,079 1,723 1,406 2,515 
W5itOlSO! 755, Sse 50 2,837 3,210 505 850 791 1,195 
80 and upwards ...... 2,025 262 553 611 718 
Total Males .... 598,089 | 223,779 77,560 | 332,877 





FEMALES. 
Under 5 years 73,471 29,874 2 40,955 
5 to 10 emiciels +-| 70,977 63,966 23,275 42,596 
10 to 15 Sok --| 60,867 57,878 19,258 40,338 
15 to 20 A --| 54,160 57,859 17,131 32,665 
20 to 25 A --| 53,183 61,655 18,718 2 29,855 
25 to 30 Cue --| 46,673 55,220 15,964 2 22,416 
30 to 35 » ant --| 36,424 39,840 12,161 17,923 
35 to 40 ANt -| 27,110 26,508 8,548 15,133 
40 to 45 iets «| 22,008 21,430 6,869 13,459 
45 to 50 Bas -| 18,491 19,747 6,108 11,854 

50 to 55 BG -| 14,662 19,290 4,690 9,940 - 
55 to 60 ae -| 10,721 16,220 2,983 6,161 
60 to 65 aoe : 7,677 12,915 1,991 4,475 
65 to 70 e 3 4,365 7,181 1,145 2,568 
70 to 75 A ‘i 3,658 4,803 727 1,878 
THEOO oy eo oe . 1,903 2,267 301 936 
80 and upwards 1,273 1,501 196 629 





Total Females ....| 515,951 | 541,751 | 169,939 153,630 293,781 


























The period in males from 20 to 40 years, is considered “ the soldier’s 
age,” as it would be the first called upon for the defence of the country 
in case of war. Australasia has a force of nearly 700,000 men to draw 
upon for this purpose, of whom New South Wales would contribute 
209,589, Victoria 206,181, Queensland 86,766, South Australia 53,964, 
Western Australia 12,109, Tasmania 25,155, and New Zealand, 
94,942. 


The female population of Australasia may be conveniently grouped 
into three divisions as follows :—Dependent ages, from infancy to 15 
years ; reproductive ages, from 15 to 45; and those over 45 years of 
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age. The numbers of each class in the several provinces are shown in 
the following figures :— 





Dependent ages, Reproductive ages, Ages of 45 years 
up to 15 years. 15.and under 45. and over. 





Number. 
Percentage 
to Female 
Population. 
Number 
Percentage 
to Female 
Population. 
Number. 
Percentage 
to Female 
Population. 





New South Wales 213,198 | 41°32 | 239,503 ri 63,250 
Victoria ...| 195,315 | 36°05 | 262,512 : 83,924 
Queensland ...| 72,407 | 42°61 79,391 : 18,141 
South Australia 62,174 | 40°47 68,796 | 44°78 | 22,660 
Western Australia......... 8,354 | 41°82 9,313 | 46°62 2,308 
Tasmania 28,327 | 40°99 | 30,598} 44-28 10,182 
123,889 | 42°17 | 131,451 | 44°74 38,441 














703,664 | 39°89 | 821,564 | 46°57 | 238,906 

















The female population, it will be seen, is distributed among the various 
colonies in much more even proportions than the males. Victoria has 
the least ratio of dependent females, the greatest proportion of those of 
reproductive ages, and the highest relative number of females over the 
reproductive age. The rates for the other provinces are remarkably even, 
New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia having almost an 
identical proportion of reproductive females, while South Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand are nearly equal at a slightly lower rate. 


BIRTHS. 


The total number of births and the rate per thousand of mean popula- 
tion during the year 1893, for each Colony, is shown in the following 
table :— 





Colony. Births. Birth-rate. 





New South Wales 40,215 33°22 
Victoria ee 36,572 31-24 
Queensland Fs 14,394 33°73 
South Australia ......... 2 es 10,706 31°32 
Western Australia ... es 2,112 34:14 
Tasmania Ses 5,216 33°92 
New (Zealand) 205 cs coccssavacieedacetondecescessacs ss: 18,187 27°50 


Australasiai+.2ec..ccees+5 5 iesigdotieerssses 127,402 31°64 
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The number of births in each Colony and the whole of Australasia, 
in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1890, and in the three years 1891, 
1892, and 1893, was as follows :— 






































7 

Colony. | 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | ,1891-93. 
New South Wales .... 79,958 92,643 106,543 127,572 158,965 188,300 | 119,714 
Victoria .... p 123,353 131,052 136,363 132,347 140,258 | 172,807 112,908 
Queensland .. 11,761 22,622 29,279 37,435 48,979 70,150 44,012 
South Australia ...... 30,472 35,067 36,398 46,310 56,618 | 53,200 32,027 
Western Australia .... 3,352 3,724 4,033 4,611 5,446 | 7,696 | * 5,746 
Tasmania Gut 15,454 14,679 15,313 17,165 21,425 23,710 | = 15,152 
New Zealand 26,611 46,770 59,891 88,205 | 96,482 94,071 | 54,336 
Australasia .......... | 290,961 346,557 387,820 453,745 528,173 609,434 | 383,895. 





The average birth-rate of each Colony for the periods shown in.the 
preceding table was as follows :— 

















Colony. 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-93 

New South Wales .... 42°54 40°57 38°75 37°73 
Wictoria  2is-/os\cscc< ste 43°22 38°97 35°72 30°76 
Queensland .. oe: 43°24 43°98 40°96 | 34°47 
South Australia ...... 40 84 37°66 37°97 
Western Australia .... 35°30 31° 34°56 
Tasmania ........55.% 29°66 29°72 34°96 | 
New Zealand ........ 42°29 39°88 | 36°36 

Australasia ...... 3988 | 37-28 | 35-20 | 





























DEATHS. 


The following table shows the total number of deaths and the rate 
per thousand of mean population during the year 1893. 






















Colony. - Deaths. Death-rate. 

New South Wales 16,032 13°24 
Victoria 16,512 14:10 
Queensland 5,695 13°34 
South Australia .. 4,559 13°34 
Western Australia . 945 15°27 
Tasmania ....... vi 2,071 13°47 
New Zealand ... Broce ctaee cecesteseeoe et 6,767 10°23 
PAUSEAIASIA <0. cost oeotecctec cade eens eeteee | 52,581 13°06 
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The number of deaths in each Colony and in the whole of Australasia, 
in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1890, and in the three years 1891, 
1892, and 1893, is shown in the following table :— 





Colony. 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. |. 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-93. 














New South Wales ... -| 31,561 36,466 40,909 53,256 66,103 71,457 46,728 
Victoria tcc ses 2ecn 2 49,452 55,136 59,759 62,811 66,811 84,648 50,994 
Queensland 5,751 9,312 12,869 17,284 25,731 28,040 16,131 
South Australia ...... 10,840 12,963 15,475 18,026 21,616 19,361 12,531 
Western Australia .... 1,399 1,711 2,068 2,003 2,709 3,332 2,745 
Tasmania ............ 6,953 6,962 8,060 8,994 9,790 10,389 6,374 
New Zealand ........ 10,001 13,328 19,354 25,254 29,074 29,746 19,744 
Australasia .......... 115,957 | 135,878 | 158,494 | 187,628 | 221,834 246,973 155,247 























The average death-rate of each Colony for the periods shown in the 
above table is given in the following table ; but the statement, viewed 
in the light of a comparison between the Colonies, is not in every case 
just, as no account is taken of the ages of the people :— 











Colony. 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-93. 

New South Wales .... 16°79 16°07 14°77 1574 15°66 13°82 13°23 
ACTON. sc Secien esac > 17°36 16°46 15°60 15°30 14°65 16°05 14°66 
Queensland .......... 20°52 18°33 17°53 17°02 18°88 15°11 12°96 
South Australia ...... 15°70 1511 15°86 14°93 14°51 12°62 12°68 
Western Australia .... 16°36 16°25 16°02 14°33 17°10 16°13 16°12 
Tasmania ............ 15°22 14°14 15°62 16°56 15°98 15:17 14°00 
New Zealaud ........ 13°89 12°09 12°67 11°80 10°95 9°87 10°21 
Australasia ...... 16°77 15°71 15°02 14°79 14°77 13°95 13°15 




















Compared with European countries the Colonies occupy a very favour- 
able position in respect to both birth and death rates. The Australasian 
birth-rate is high, and in European countries where it is higher it will 
be seen, on reference to the subjoined table, that the death-rate is so 
considerably in excess that the difference between the two, representing 
the gain to each country by natural increase, is largely in favour of 
Australasia. The following are the average rates per 1,000 inhabitants 


E 
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for the ten years ending 1890 for European countries, and for the ten 
years 1884-1893 for the Australasian Colonies :— 
























































Country. Birth Rate. Death Rate. = ka 
inhabitants. 

New South Wales ... .........csesessscoeeee 35°99 14:14 21°85 
WIChOYIG 525 cseccsce ses stssssasesceces sseecesesee 32°30 15°37 16°93 
Qucenslandss.-/cccsteccsestises creessess ees 36°66 15°70 20°96 
South Australias... cccccsscsessseucessssovsse 34°92 12°99 21°93 
Western Australia’... s.5:<ccssecpessesccceons 35°50 16°85 18°65 
PASMANIA's.ysscccssarcsescdecccsresesssettiestsos 34°56 14:96 19°60 
Now: Zealand. i: ccscec.ednassdssseuvocgecscoess 31°06 10°10 20°96 
PAUStIAlaSIA.c2ss.sctesr cases ceased acst? 34°01 13°95 20°06 
England and Wales ........s..sssceseseeers 32°49 19°14 13°35 
COUN Se iissssiersecitetisss stp sccessesssers 32°32 19°18 13:14 
roland’ .tcceserss testecectovcevsiceswwe roost 23°39 17°94 5°45 
United Kingdom...........cscceeeeeees 31°21 18°98 12°23 
TANCO seats da iockesccttrscewevestasesauesences 23°88 22°01 1:87 
*GLOPMANY ivedsn essa cevesvesssdese dase seiveses ses 36°76 25°10 11°66 
Bel gitunia ts sceass costa costes scenevess ona ssnzaees 29:98 20°31 9°67 
Netherlands), .<:scccseccssercsereet* sasontee 34:20 20°97 13°23 
JAMBUIIA yc trsiedesss cressieuaenconces sises seeee 37°95 29°51 8°44 
HUN QATY scsvessscesecassonsssencnesecssaseceses 44°20 32°59 11°61 
SSWILZETIANG'=* s,s crcsadedecssosaicacsiienssases 28°08 20°82 7°26 
tally cssessciesseceees 37°76 27°28 10°48 
Denmark: Wor nesoderssascsassseocesteceseewatas 32°07 18°61 13°46 
NOV WA YS iii sccsccconscsostusesesaconeccocsleoeses 30°63 16°94 13°69 
MIWOCOM A i steccrstccesrecsscovessssaecestuectacs 29°20 16°93 12°27 





No better testimony to the salubrity of the climate of Australasia could 


be obtained than is afforded by these figures. 


There are, of course, 


various circumstances, other than climatic, which would tend to make 
the mortality lighter in these than older-settled countries ; but when all 
possible allowances are made for such circumstances, a comparison 
between these Colonies and the countries of Europe is still significantly 


favourable to Australasia. 
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MARRIAGES. 


The number of marriages and the marriage-rate per thousand of mean 
population for each Colony during the year 1893 is shown below :— 




















































Colony. Marriages. Marriage Rate. 

New South Wales ............ saevoeveeve ac lsavewoes 7,744 6°40 
SViGtOriA..\c2 becises oa 7,010 5:99 
Queensland ..........cseceee0e- scenes 2,524 5-91 | 
South Australia ..... 2,114 6°19 
Western Australia .. 392 6°34 
Wasmania.ccvsrcc: cc at 848 551 
New Zealand 4,100 6:20 

Australasia yics.$.caeseveseeeree vce) seer 24,732 6:14 








The number of marriages in each Colony, and in the whole of 
Australasia, in quinquennial periods from 1861 to 1890, and in the 
three years 1891, 1892, and 1893, was as follows :— 
























Colony. | 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-93 

New South Wales .... 16,920 18,271 21,210 25,904 35,737 38,671 24,223 
Victoria ......... Se 22,237 22,902 24,368 25,416 33,589 42,832 23,513 
Queensland ... oe 3,689 4,648 6,276 7,466 11,632 15,271 8,203 
South Australia . ° 6,226 6,435 7,472 10,682 12,379 10,334 6,548 
Western Australia .... 765 828 835 975 1,115 1,495 1,217 
Tasmania .... ...... 3,143 3,290 4,087 5,002 4,796 2,831 
New Zealand 9,955 12,050 16,220 18,102 18,097 11,907 

Australasia .... 60,417 66,182 75,501 90,753 | 117,556 | 131,496 78,442 














The average marriage-rate for each Colony during the same periods is 
shown in the following table :— 

















Colony. 1861-65. | 1866-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1831-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-93. 

New South Wales .... 9°01 8-00 771 7°63 8°49 7-48 6°86 
Victoria: i... oc cee - 7°80 6°81 6°38 618 7°36 8-12 6°76 
Queensland ..... 13°28 9-11 8-73 7°32 8°61 8-22 6°58 
South Australia 9°02 7°39 761 8°82 8°31 6°73 6°67 
Western Australia .... 9°02 7°84 6°48 6-99 7°06 7-18 7-21 
Tasmania .........0+- 7°31 6°35 6°38 751 8°16 7:01 6°22 
New Zealand ......... i 10°27 9°06 7°93 761 6°81 6-00 6°16 
Australasia .... 8°73 7°63 7°20 714 7°83 7-42 6°65 





























During the last three years the marriage-rate has decreased to a 
considerable extent in all the Colonies, and, with the exception of New 
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Zealand, the marriage rate for 1893 was lower in every colony than 
during any year of the preceding decade. This is another proof of 
the truth of the often-repeated statement that times of commercial 
depression always exert an adverse influence on the marriage-rate. 

It must be borne in mind that the above are the ratios of marriages 
to population. To ascertain the ratios of persons married it is therefore 
necessary to double the figures in each case. 

A comparison of the marriage-rate of Australasia with that of other 
countries, where the social conditions are essentially different, is not of 
much value, and therefore is not given here. 

Particulars relative to divorce in the Australasian Colonies will be 
found in the chapter headed “ Social Condition.” 


NATIVE RACES. 


At the census of 1891 only 38,879 aborigines were enumerated, of 
whom 8,280 were in New South Wales, 565 in Victoria, 23,789 in South 
Australia, and 6,245 in Western Australia. The figures relating to New 
South Wales and Victoria include all aborigines now living in those 
provinces, but the returns from the other Colonies are very imperfect. 
The aborigines of Tasmania are extinct, but the Tasmanian Census of 
1891 enumerates 139 half-castes, which are included in the general popu- 
lation. It has been asserted that there are some 70,000 aborigines in 
Queensland. ‘This is, however, a very crude estimate, and may be far 
wide of the truth. In the case of South Australia, a large number of 
the aborigines in the Northern Territory are entirely outside the bounds 
of settlement, and it seems probable that they are as numerous in that 
Colony as in Queensland. The census of Western Australia includes 
only those aboriginals in the employment of the colonists, and as large 
portions of this, the greatest in area of all the Australasian Colonies, 
are as yet unexplored, it may be presumed that the number of aborigines 
enumerated in the census is very far short of the total in the Colony. 
The aboriginal population of the entire Continent may be set down at 
something like 200,000. 

The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they are called, 
are quite a different race. They are gifted with a considerable amount 
of intelligence, quick at imitation, and brave even to rashness. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1881 they numbered 44,097. Like the Australian 
aborigines they appear to be decreasing in number, the census of 1886 
enumerating only 41,432,-and that of 1891, 41,993 (22,861 males and 
19,132 females). In these figures are included 2,681 half-castes (1,469 
males and 1,212 females), and 40 Morioris at Chatham Islands (26 
males and 14 females, It is said that at the time the colonists first 
landed the number of Maoris was fully 120,000, but this, like all other 
estimates of aboriginal population, is founded on very slight information. 
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ALIEN RACES. 


At the census of 1891 the Chinese and half-caste Chinese in the whole 
group of Colonies numbered 42,521, distributed as follows :— 
New South Wales se ae 33 4,106 
Victoria rr eee 9,377 
Queensland oe .. 8,574 
South Australia See Sottahttestee Ee OUT. 
Western Australia ... ae ae 917 
Tasmania Rec Ras tese 215056 


Australasia 


Since 1880 it has been deemed expedient by the Governments of all 
the Colonies except Western Australia, and South Australia as far as 
her Northern Territory is concerned, to enact prohibitive laws against 
the immigration of Chinese, and their migration from one Colony to 
another. For several years a poll-tax of £10 was imposed, but now, 
in accordance with the most recent legislation on the subject, masters of 
vessels are forbidden under a heavy penalty to bring more than one 
Chinese to every 300 tons, and a poll-tax of £100 is charged on landing, 
except in Western Australia, where the tax is £10, and in the Northern 
Territory where no tax is imposed. These stringent regulations have 
had the effect of bringing about the almost entire cessation of this class 
of immigration. 

The only other alien race present in large numbers in any of the Colo- 
nies are the Polynesians in Queensland, where they numbered 9,428 at 
the Census of 1891. 


NATURALIZATION. 


The number of persons naturalised in Australasia during 1892 was 
787; of these over one-third belonged to Queensland, Victoria showing 
the next highest figures. The following are the returns for each Colony :— 





Germans 
and other 
Colony. German 
speaking 
| nations. 


Scan- 


| dinavians. Chinese. 





New South Wales 61 
Victoria 96 
Queensland ie 

South Australia 
Western Australia .... 
Tasmania 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 


The progress of the chief cities of Australasia has been no less remark- 
able than that of the Colonies themselves, and has no parallel among the 
cities of the old world ; even in America the rise of great cities has been 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the rural population, but in 
these Colonies, perhaps for the first time in history, is presented the 
spectacle of magnificent cities growing with marvellous rapidity, and 
embracing within their limits one-third of the population of the Colonies, 
of which they are the seat of Government. ‘The abnormal aggregation 
of the population into their capital cities is a most unfortunate element 
in the progress of these Colonies, and is one which seems to become 
every year more marked. 

The increase in the population of the chief cities of Australasia and 
the estimated numbers of their inhabitants at the various census periods, 
are given in the following table, which illustrates the remarkable pro- 
gress referred to :— 


























1841, 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881 1891. 
SHAREY cxcscw cs ceetestsecenaess 29,973 | 53,924 | 95,789 | 137,776 | 224,939 | 383,283 
Melbourne ..............0+ 4,479 | 23,143 | 139,916 | 206,780 | 282,947 | 490,896 
Brisbane ....... *829 2,543 6,051 | 15,029} 31,109 | 93,657 
Adelaide .... +8,480 |$14,577 | 18,303} 42,744 | 103,864 | 133,252 
Perth n.5553. Men heresies 5,244} 5,822] 8,447 
TOURED Wee aen.cuwtacceesseaeN (bstace 19,449 | 19,092/ 21,118] 33,450 
Wellington’ -<.iiccccse-ccseces| | aeveses, [i aesecel Wl! estes 7,908 | 20,563 | 33,224 
* In 1846. t In 1840. ¢ In 1850. 


The aggregation of population is most marked in the case of Melbourne, 


but Adelaide and Sydney are also conspicuous. The proportion of popu- 
lation in each capital compared with that of the whole Colony is set forth 
in the subjoined table, for the three years 1871, 1881 and 1891 :— 














1871. | 1881. | 1891. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
PSVANGV (desc eetercccsrcvetsecests wae ese ete 27°34 29°93 33°86 
Melbourne ......... oer eeneceee nee aret ene 28°27 32°81 43°05 
Brisbane ............ 12°51 14°57 23°79 
Adelaide . 23°03 37°11 41°59 
Perth .... 20°68 19°60 16°97 
MA GTRNER Mes cersns ons rae aa secre seas oo seoes _ 18°76 18°25 22°81 
Ay 7 LLTETIG 27 Saale pe Rae ofa I 3°08 4°20 5°30 











The percentage of New Zealand population resident in Wellington is 
small, but, though it is the capital of the Colony, this city is greatly 
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exceeded in population by Auckland, as well as Dunedin and? Christ- 
church ; but even in the largest of these cities —A uckland—the popula- 
tion is not more than 8-18 per cent. of that of the whole Colony. -p,u0"™ 

The following is a list of the cities and towns of Australasia with 
a population, at the Census of 1891, exceeding 5,000 ; in all cases the 
suburbs are included :— 





City or Town. Population. City or Town. Population. 


New South Wales— Queensland—continued— 
383,283 Gympie ............ eee 8,449 
Newcastle 50,705 Ipswich : 7,625 
Broken Hill .... 19,789 Toowoomba 7,007 
Parramatta 11,677 | South Australia— 
Goulburn 10,916 Adelaide 133,252 
Maitland 10,214 Port Adelaide 20,644 
Bathurst 9,162 | Western Australia— 
5,447 8,447 
5,064 Fremantle 5,607 
Victoria— Tasmania— 
Melbourne 490,896 Hobart 33,450 
Ballarat ae 46,033 Launceston 17,208 
Bendigo ee 37,238 | New Zealand— 
Geelong ne 24,283 Auckland bere 51,287 
Warrnambool a 6,582 Christchurch .......... 47,846 
Castlemaine’. .65 ccsccctsoes 5,982 Dunedin 45,869 
5,183 Wellington ... sead 33,224 
Queensland— Invercargill ... fees 7,962 
Brisbane 93,657 Vapi ae 8,341 
Rockhampton .... a 13,380 v Sas 6,626 
Maryborough .... ae 9,700 5,621 
Townsville 8,564 5,011 














The estimated populations of the capitals of the Australasian 
Colonies on 3lst December, 1893, were as follows :— 


Sydney 421,030 
Melbourne 444,832 
Brisbane 102,835 
Adelaide e -- 140,549 

: 11,157 


BIRTH-PLACES. 


One of the subjects of inquiry at the Census of 1891, as at previous 
enumerations, related to the birthplaces of the population. The result 
of the tabulation shows that while there are differences in the com- 
ponent parts of the population in the several Colonies, these differences 
are slight, and the great bulk of the people, to the extent of fully 95 per 
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cent., is of British origin. Probably the population of Australasia is 
more homogeneous than that of most European countries, for even in 
Queensland, where people of foreign descent are proportionately more 
numerous than in any of the other Colonies, they do not amount to more 
than 10 per cent. of the total population. The subjoined table shows, 
in a condensed form, the results of the tabulation of the birthplaces in 
each Colony as well as the whole of Australasia, the figures being exclusive 
of aborigines, and inclusive, in the case of European countries, of their 
Colonies and possessions :— 


| : : 

N ti a 
\Birthplaces. South | Victoria. Se gl prey hereoeds i ied pita Pere 
Wales. | > | tralia, | tralia. | ™°™*| land. | talasia- 








New South Wales 725,015 | 19,775] 17,023] 2,154 i 1,180] 2,833] 768,535 
Victoria 40,768 | 713,074| 7,462| 6,609 36] 4,205) 8,941] 782,095 
Queensland .. sc|| LO;L78 2,736 | 176,971 405 203 481] 191,177 
South Australia . ---| 17,716] 25,309] 1,449 | 217,730 5 674 983] 265,022 
Western Australia ...... 464 753 63 588 7, 82E 69 76 29,838 
Tasmania hess 5,851] 16,897) 1,004 722 107,901} 2,629] 184,612 
9,015 | 12,026) 1,117 567 2 963 | 366,716 | 390,586 





809,002 | 790,070 | 205,089 | 228,775 5 | 115,195 | 382,659 | 2,561,865 





England and Wales ....} 154,229| 162,907| 77,187] 48,821 2) 17,443 | 119,284] 589,683 
Scotland 36,821 50,667 | 22,400/ 8,874 8,845 | 51,916 | 175,734 
75,051 85,307 | 43,036 | 14,369 5,687 | 47,634) 274,583 





United Kingdom ....|/ 266,101} 298,881 | 142,623 | 72,064 22 | 26,975 | 218,834 | 1,040,000 





British Possessions— 
In Europe .. as 177 131 71 296 ¢ 14 111 
In Asia... .| 2,105] = 1,853} 1,129 602 5 339| 1,168 
In Africa .... aes 738 1,008 240 222 65 340 
In America. Ane 1,611 1,860 614 384 180 1,685 
In Polynesia 298 134 12 34 19 105 


Other British Possessions 4,929 4,986 2,066 1,538 667 3,409 
Austria-Hungary 588 586 247 185 | 20 564 
Belgium eine 181 235 35 51 12 115 
Denmark vee 1,488 1,399 3,072 276 2,053 
France .. hier 2,270 1,307 411 400 77 711 
Germany.. oes 9,565 10,775 | 14,924 8,553 | 4,663 
Italy Sate 1,477 1,717 439 186 | 36 397 
Netherlands.. ee 284 366 67 82 | 12 143 
Portugal .... ee 249 168 41 LT, 27 205 
Russia .... ...| 1,176] 1,172 311 189 | 38 419 
Spain age 138 227 93 29 ¢ 17 76 
Sweden and Norway .... 3,397 3,214 1,956 | 1,157 204 194 2,702 
Switzerland 594 1,317 469 142 15 18 362 
United States of America 3,379 2,905 943 386 | 154 221 1,683 
13,157 8,467 8,554 3,997 | 914 943 4,470 


37,943 33,855 | 31,562! 15,650| 1,948 2,670 | 18,563 











1,960 1,973 832 601 114 170} 1,295 











All others and unspecified| 4,019 10,075 | 11,546 1,803 | 1,364 990} 1,898 

















'1,123,954 1,139,840 | 393,718 320,431 | 49,782 | 146,667 | 626,658 | 3,801,050 








A glance at the preceding table shows at once that natives of the 
Australasian Colonies form fully two-thirds of the population, and that 
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the great majority of the Australasian-born population were natives of 
the particular Colony in which they were enumerated. The proportion 
per cent. of the people born in the Colony in which they were resident 
at the time of the census, of those born in any of the other six Austral- 
asian Colonies, and of the total Australasian-born population to the total 
population of each Colony are shown below :— 








Percentage to Total Population of— 
















Colony. Natives Nativ | Australasian- 
f Colony of Natives of b 

eavimaeration: other Colonies. Poparation: 
New South Wales's 2.05.0 .<ccs0cn.0disese0035- | 64°51 TAT 71:98 
iVACEOLIR rors toys eesecvcsssrsescsccccnc sees ss 62°56 6°75 69°31 
Queensland 44°95 7:14 52°09 
South Australia........ 2 | 67°95 3°45 71°40 
Western Australia................c0008+- . 55°89 6°53 62°42 
TASMANIG. co.cc ccvcccats sovesees seseuceeece 3 73°57 4:97 78°54 
INGw: Zealand .:25. vcs cacsccestwos<cocesescseate 58°52 2°54 61°06 
Average for Australasia ..............5 61°44 5°96 67°40 














These figures show that proportionately the largest Australasian-born 
population is to be found in Tasmania, where more than 73 out of every 
100 of the inhabitants were born in the Colony, and over 78 per cent. 
were Australasians. In Queensland, on the contrary, very nearly half 
the population were natives of countries outside of the Seven Colonies, 
and only 45 per cent. were Queenslanders by birth. The low proportion 
of native-born in the Colony in question is no doubt accounted for by the 
comparatively recent settlement of much of the territory, and the encou- 
ragement given to immigrants from the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent of Europe. It will be noticed that New South Wale’ has proved 
the tmhost attractive of all the Provinces to those born in other parts of 
Australasia, while New Zealand, from its isolated position and greater 
distance, has drawn to itself the least proportion of Australasian natives. 
The following figures set forth still more clearly the extent to which 
each Colony is indebted for population to its neighbours :— 








Number of Number of 
Colony Natives of other|Natives enumer- Gain Loss 
y- six Colonies ated in other to Colony. to Colony. 


enumerated. six Colonies. 



















New South Wales..... ...... 83,987 43,520 40,467 
WACtOrIG vreqnasycissee-cietioees 76,996 69,021 7,975 
Queensland) i... 62 /ecees see: | 28,112 14,206 13,912 
South Australia... ........... 11,045 47292! Nhe Cscseccvecess 
Western Australia... | 3,250 2,013 1,237 
Dasmanisiuessss-sese- 7,294 QG FUN | eevecdvesces 
New Zealand .................. 15,943 DE STOG)| Wess ccetsess 
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In New South Wales, it will be seen, there were 83,987 natives of the 
other Colonies, while only 43,520 natives of New South Wales had 
made their homes in other parts of Australasia, the result being a net 
gain of 40,467 persons, a very considerable proportion, seeing that 
several of the other provinces were originally colonised from New South 
Wales. On the other hand, South Australia showed a loss of 36,247 
from intercolonial movements of population ; Tasmania lost 19,417, and 
New Zealand 7,927. The natives of other parts of Australasia resident 
in Victoria very nearly balanced the number of Victorians resident in 
other provinces, the excess in favour of the Colony in question being 
under 8,000. Queensland gained 13,912 from the’ other colonies, and 
Western Australia 1,237 persons. 

Next to the Australasian-born population, natives of the United King- 
dom are by far the most numerous class in each Colony. The following 
table shows the percentages to the total population of each Colony of 
natives of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland :— 





Natives of— 























Colony. ae 

— Ae oe Scotland. Treland. figdek. 

13°71 3°28 6°68 23°67 

14:29 4°45 7°48 26°22 

19°60 5°69 10°93 36°22 

15°24 2°77 4°48 22°49 

19°71 2°43 7°03 29°17 

11°89 2°62 3°88 18°39 

19°04 8:28 7°60 34°92 

AUBUEARABIS | casays eseccivessee sos 1551 4°62 7°23 27°36 














It was to be expected that the percentage of natives of the United 
Kingdom would be highest in those Colonies which have introduced a 
large number of assisted immigrants during the last twenty years, as 
Queensland and New Zealand, in which Colonies the percentage of the 
native-born population is comparatively low. If the composition of the 
population of the United Kingdom be taken into consideration, it will 
be seen that Scotch and Irish colonists are much more numerous in 
proportion than those of English birth. The distribution of natives of 
the three kingdoms is very unequal in the different Colonies; while 
natives of England are more numerous in proportion to natives of Scot- 
land and Ireland in South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania 
Scotchmen are proportionately most numerous in New Zealand, and 
Irishmen in Queensland. 
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_ The number of natives of parts of the British Empire other than the 
United Kingdom and the Australasian Colonies enumerated in the latter 
was very small, amounting only to the following percentages of the total 
population :—In New South Wales, 0-44 ; in Victoria, 0-44 ; in Queens- 
land, 0°53; in South Australia, 0-48 in Western Australia, 1:53; in 
Tasmania, 0-45; and in New Zealand, 0°54; average in Australasia, 
0-48. Natives of Canada, the West and East Indies, make up the bulk 
of this class, which numbered only 18,354 in the whole of Australasia. 
It is not possible to give a complete tabulation of natives of foreign 
countries, as in some of the Colonies no other country is mentioned 
but those shown in the table given, the rest of the foreign-born population 
being bracketed together as natives of other foreign countries. Immi- 
grants from Germany appear to be most numerous, then follow natives 
of China, Sweden and Norway, the United States, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Russia, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, and Belgium. Of countries not shown in the table, Greece and 
Asiatic Turkey would appear to have contributed most, though Poly- 
nesians are numerous in Queensland. The percentage to the total 
population of each Colony of natives of Germany and of the Scandinavian 
Kingdoms (Sweden and Norway, and Denmark), as well as of the total 
foreign-born population, is shown in the subjoined table :— 





Percentage of— 























Colony. Total 
Germans. Scandinavians. | Foreign-born 
Population. 

New South Wales ....c..0:.6-cescsssescaee one 0°85 0°43 3°38 
VA CLONIS' Perec ecsem sn acccasteesarmrancbeos sanarcamee 0°95 0°40 2°98 
Queensland a csnacs sce tesco macaess os camsniede 3°79 1:28 8:02 
South Australia -72.2-s.cccssscsescoasessacne ses 2°67 0°45 4°88 
‘Western: Australias .¢.<..c0sse-c0ssastetsantooss 0°58 0°49 3°91 
TaSMamitretscscsactedestsesaanaspteseanenatnonD 0°63 0°23 1°82 
New: Zealand «:cscsssncnssnons ce shige the teee: 0-74 0°76 2°97 
Australasiar s'scac-.0sn snes scan ceases 1°31 0°56 3°74 








It will be seen that both Germans and Scandinavians are propor- 
tionately most numerous in Queensland, where together they amount 
to more than 5 per cent. of the population. Germans are also very 
numerous in South Australia, and Scandinavians in New Zealand. 

The number of natives of China given in the table at page 72 does 
not agree with the number of Chinese shown in the table at page 69, 
where Chinese half-castes born in Australasia are included. 
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The remainder of the population is made up of those born at sea 
and those unspecified. The proportion of each class to the total popula- 
tion of each Colony is shown below :— 


















Percentage of— 
Colony. 
Born at Sea. Unspecified. 
New: South) Wales: sc frs.c2.ce1 css seessencscecvesses 0°17 0:36 
Wictorias.:.ccccccetieess O17 0°88 
Queensland ..... # 0°21 2°93 
South Australian isc. ccscteregrees ee keete ese 0-19 0°56 
Western Australia c.c-scsccsecressct tastes seesteckes 0°23 2°74 
MaSMADIA. 5 cvesccatecstaceescssccescoe utes ceesee re 0°12 0°68 
New, Zealand! ciisteccas secs seers ore teen tect 0-21 0°30 
Australasia .s.cscceseeccossectettasss 0-18 0°84 











From the returns of those Colonies where the people born at sea have 
been distinguished into those born of British and of foreign parentage 
respectively, it appears that the great bulk of them were of British 
parentage. 

The column headed “ unspecified ” comprises, in addition to those given 
as unspecified in the tabulations of the different Colonies, the natives of 
such foreign countries as were not specified in the table previously given. 
The proportions shown for Queensland and Western Australia are con- 
siderably larger than those of the other Colonies, owing to the fact that 
in Queensland the large number of Polynesians mentioned in a previous 
paragraph, is included ; while in Western Australia, people engaged in 
the pearl fisheries, who were returned as natives of Malaysia, have been 
reckoned. The small number of persons who in some of the Colonies 
were returned as natives of “ Australasia ” (Colony unspecified), is also 
enumerated under this head. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


At the Hobart Census Conference it had been decided to tabulate the 
conjugal condition of the people under the heads of “ Never married,” 
“Married,” “ Widowed,” and “ Divorced.” This decision was, however, 
not adhered to by South Australia and New Zealand, where the divorced 
were, no doubt, included under the heading of unmarried. For the sake 
of comparison a similar classification has, therefore, been made in the 
tabulation of the other colonies. The people who returned themselves 
as “divorced” on the census schedules of New South Wales, numbered 
178 males and 126 females—total, 304 ; in Victoria 110 males and 86 
females—total, 196 ; in Queensland 16 males and 7 females—total, 23 ; 
in Western Australia 3 males and 3 females—total, 6 ; and in Tasmania 
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25 males and 6 females—total, 31. Considering that during the five 
years preceding the taking of the Census, 171 decrees for the dissolution 
of marriage had been granted in New South Wales, it is reasonable to 
assume that the figures quoted for that colony understate the truth, no 
doubt owing to the reluctance on the part of many people living in a state 
of divorce to return themselves as “ divorced” in the census schedules, 
and the same remark applies to the other colonies. 

The following table shows the number of unmarried, married, and 
widowed people in each Colony, those whose’ conjugal condition was 
unspecified on the schedules having been proportionately distributed :— 





Tas- New | Austral- 


New Queens- South |Western} 
mania. |Zealand.| asia. 


Conjugal Condition. South | Victoria.) 4,14, |Austra-| Austra-| 
Wales. : lia. lia. 





MALES— 
Unmarried 424,464 | 408,566 | 161,308 | 114,066 | 21,648 | 52,630 | 234,315 | 1,416,997 
Married ... ..| 166,634 | 170,954] 57,963| 48,932] 7,266 | 22,488 | 90,754| 564,991 
Widowed ..... 16,905 | 18,569} 4,508| 3,803 893 | 2,442 | 7,808 54,928 








608,003 | 598,089 | 223,779 | 166,801} 29,807 7,560 | 332,877 | 2,036,916 





FEMALES— 
Unmarried $24,504 | 335,098 | 105,632] 96,891] 12,706 43,755 | 190,758 | 1,109,344 
Married ... ...| 165,648 | 173,749| 57,610| 48,295) 6,383 | 21,406] 90,919) 564,010 
Widowed 25,799 82,904 6,697 8,444 886 3,946 | 12,104 90,780 





515,951 | 541,751 | 169,939 | 153,630 | 19,975 | 69,107 | 293,781 | 1,764,134 





MALES AND FEMALES— 
Unmarried 748,968 | 743,664 | 266,940 | 210,957 | 34,354 | 96,385 | 425,073 | 2,526,341 
Married . ..| 332,282 | 344,703 | 115,573| 97,227| 13,649 | 43,894 | 181,673 | 1,129,001 
Widowed .. wees] 42,704] 51,473] 11,205] 12,247] 1,779 6,388 | 19,912] 145,708 


1,123,954 |1,139,840 | 393,718 320,431 | 49,782 | 146,667 | 626,658 | 3,801,050 





























From the foregoing figures it will be seen that unmarried males are 
largely in excess of unmarried females in each Colony. The numbers 
for each Colony and the percentages of unmarried females to unmarried 
males in each Colony are shown in the following table :— 





Excess of Percentage of 
Unmarried Males | Unmarried Females 
over to 
Unmarried Females. | Unmarried Males. 


Colony. 





New South Wales ............... Serco Deiclesevsees 99,960 76°45 
Victoria i 73,468 82-02 
Queensland . 55,676 65°48 
South Australia ... , =e 17,175 84:94 
Western Australia . - 8,942 58°69 
Tasmania ies 8,875 83°14 
New Zealand ........ eee eae e tert tececeanciokecs dee 43,557 81°41 


Australasia .... . 307,653 78°29 
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The percentage is particularly low in those Colonies which hase 
attracted much population from the other Colonies, as New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia; while it is near the 
average in Victoria and New Zealand, which have neither gained nor 
lost population to any great extent; and it is considerably above the 
average in South Australia and Tasmania, whence a great amount of 
emigration to the other Colonies has taken place. This fact favours the 
supposition that the emigrants have chiefly been young unmarried males 
attracted to the other Colonies by the hope of bettering their condition. 

The numbers of married males and females are fairly equal in all 
the Colonies, the males preponderating everywhere, except in Victoria 
and New Zealand ; there must, therefore, have been an emigration of 
married males from those two provinces. 

Amongst the widowed, females largely outnumber males, as was to be 
expected from the higher death-rate and the proportionately larger 
number of males re-married. Western Australia, however, shows a 
slight excess of widowers over widows. The following table shows for 
each Colony the proportion of unmarried, married, and widowed males 
to total males, of unmarried, married, and widowed females to total 
females, and of unmarried, married, and widowed persons to total 
population :— 





Percentage of— 


New South 
Wales. 

' Victoria. 
Queensland. 
South 
Australia, 
Western 
Australia. 
Tasmania. 
Australasia. 





(Unmarried 
MALES....~ Married .. 
\ Widowed .. 


(Unmarried 
FEMALES. .~ Married 
(Widowed 


Mates (Unmarried . 
AND Married 
Femaues. \ Widowed 



































SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY. 


Inquiries were made in the census schedules respecting the number of 
persons suffering from sickness and infirmity, but there is reason to believe 
that in at least some of the Colonies the way in which the column was 
filled in was unsatisfactory. The figures for New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia may be compared throughout, as the classification 
adopted was practically the same, and to a certain extent this holds 
also good of the Western Australian and Tasmanian figures. The 
returns for Queensland are made in a somewhat indefinite way, and in 
New Zealand half the number of persons returned as sick and infirm 
includes all ages, while the other half only includes the population 
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of 15 years and over. The following table shows the results of the 
tabulation for each of the colonies :— 












































New South |Western 
4 : = G - Tas- | N 
Sickness and Infirmity. — Victoria. a one ae aoe sate d 
Sickness— 
(PAYALYBIS: te svcascscchstesseeonss - --851 | 1,097 * -}- 300 5 468 
Epilepsy ..... | 339) 420] -* | 138| 18] 37] 2392 
LOPES: :<stoereescsact sex ree 15 3 = 3 * = = 
Other and undefined........ 10,117 |13,127 * .}3,620.|-. 487 |2,579 14,404 
ol 13) 3 I SR rer 115322 | 14,647 |2,969 |4,061°| 505 |2,616 | 5,104 
ACCIDENEB ES. ca... sccese esscsesseese 1,459 | 1,668 |} 777 | 432 62) 152) +679 
Deaf and dumb . cee 383 364 | 154}. 234 il 54 166 
Dumb only ....... aes 9 i x * i mi i? 
Deaf only ..... eatcatsearc | US OLO 627 3 101 * ie 268 
Blindness .. ae 741 995 ; 199 | 247 54 |} 165 274 
Lunacy ..... 3,129 | 3,770 |1,104 | 852) 129) 383] 1,798 
Wdiocy iy c..:s ee 286 355 i 84 7 46 128 
Crippled ..... see LID 346 ag 186 * ‘3 979 
Lostiajlimb' .... ss. ecco. rare 635 754 od 251 35 4 va 
Lost sight of an eye ........ ...| 1,164 | 1,157 * 339 79 © = 
BPOban cares cesssecsacss 22,251 24,683 |5,203 |6,787 882 |3,416 | 9,396 
* Included under more general heading. + Of this figure, 4,130 persons refer to the 
population over 15 years only, while 274 persons refer to the whole population. ¢ Popu- 


Jation over 15 years only. 


HABITATIONS. 


At the Census of 1891, inquiry was made on the householders’ 
schedules respecting the dwellings of the population. The questions to 
be answered were whether a building was occupied, unoccupied, or in 
course of construction, the material of which it was built, and the 
nuwber of rooms it contained. The tabulation has not been made with 
the same degree of completeness in all the Colonies; but as far as com- 
parative figures can be given they are shown below. The number of 
occupied and unoccupied houses, é&c., was as follows :— 









































New South |Western 

Number of Dwellings. South | Victoria ed Aus- Aus- Tas- Z ae d 
Wales. Fel tralian |ctraliag'| resend oe aoe 
Occupied Koes sujet. See seca snccacias 197,408 | 217,895 | 78,429 | 59,834 | 10,221 | 26,585 | 119,766 
Unoccupied nd ca 16,166 | 15,846 2,224 3,818 236 1,588 9,558 
Being built 1,255 1,693 44 235 73 189 425 

Stores, offices, and public buildings ..| 8,368 264 * + * 244 * 

Inhabited huts and dwellings with 
CANVAS POON Sons cedece tes csiecc ce 18,794 | 5,862 * * * 1,195 4,085 
Total number of dwellings...-. .. 241,991 | 241,560 | 80,697 | 63,887 | 10,530 | 29,801 | 133,834 
\ 





* Included under more general heading. 
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The materials of which the dwellings were constructed in each Colony 
is shown in the following table, as far as the particulars are available :-— 














Material. South | Victoria bert ae : red - Btn a 

Wales. * | tralia. | tralia. cae x 

Brick-or' stone: csc oie cise sacs ee slo oeiais 90,456 | 69,545 seni 50,723 6,087 8,452 5,697 
Wood, iron, or lath and plaster ...... 130,363 | 154,843 SEG 11,519 2,388 | 19,231 | 116,801 
Slabs, bark, mud, &c............00.. b 4,841, | ..00 2 306 595 4,286 
Canvas, linen, calico, &c............. 18,794 5,858. | sess 889 1,552 1,214 4,085 
Other materials .............2.0008- Sea's sae ée06 * 3 isee 1,551 
Unspecified materials .............. 2,378 6,473 | ss. 756 194 309 1,414 
Mota ds caisgezocloaasiseiss sar « 241,991 | 241,650 | 80,697 63,887 | 10,530 | 29,801 | 133,834 




















* Included in previous line. 


The number of rooms is given for all houses, whether occupied or 
unoccupied, except in the case of New South Wales and New Zealand, 
where the figures given refer only to occupied dwellings :— 




















New South |Western 
Dwellings, with— South | Victoria, |WUWeens) “Ans. | Aus- | Tas | New | 
Wales. * | tralia. | tralia. , 
ONE TOON copes seciccecinesace tee 24,876 CAE 1,948 2,075 | 2,469} 11,528 
28,497 
PWO! TOOMBS o/s sates ais -<esctals cs /ealss 16,137 Sor 7,397 1,612 | 4,092 11,030 
Three and four rooms .......... 65,920 } cr 28,256 2,855 | 11,627 41,934 
156,976 
Five and six rooms ...........04- 64,342 ass. 15,911 1,440 5,880 82,868 
Seven to ten rooms.............. 32,275 36,044} .... |) 1,856 |) 
| 
Eleven to fifteen rooms.......... 7,371 7,061 sae | 318 { 
79,614 » 5,413 24,968 
Sixteen to twenty rooms........ 1,912 1,673 | 4... 92 
More than twenty rooms........ 1,160 1,226 | .... 47 
| 
Number of rooms unspecified .... 1,953 9,183 weet] 761 235 320 1,523 
=e a } | 
Total No. of dwellings........] 218,993 241,560 | 80,697 | 63,887 | 10,530 | 29,801 | 123,851 


























In Queensland the habitations were enumerated under the Quinquen- 
nial Census Act, which does not provide for a statement either of the 
materials from which houses are constructed or of the number of rooms 
they contain. From the foregoing figures it will be seen that in Austral- 
asia there are nearly 54 persons to every occupied house. 
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RELIGION. 


nee progress of all matters relating to denominational Religion 

since the early years of Australasian settlement has been steady 
and remarkable. For the first fifteen years after the foundation of the 
Colony of New South Wales only a single denomination was recognized 
by Government, or possessed either minister or organization—the Estab- 
lished Church of England. In those days the whole of Australasia was 
ecclesiastically within the Diocese of the Bishop of Calcutta, of which it 
formed an Archdeaconry ; this continued until 1836, when the Bishopric 
of Australia was constituted, and the Rev. William Grant Broughton, D.D. 
(formerly Archdeacon), was consecrated the first Bishop. There are 
now twenty Bishoprics in the Colonies, including the Sees in New 
Zealand. Each Colony preserves its autonomy in church matters, but 
the Bishop of Sydney is nominal head or Primate within the boundaries 
of Australia and Tasmania. In 1872 the ties between the church 
and the various Colonies under the jurisdiction of the Primacy were 
strengthened by the adoption of one common constitution. A general 
assembly of representatives of each of these Colonies meets in Sydney 
every five years to discuss church affairs in general. New Zealand is 
excluded from this amalgamation, and possesses a Primacy of its own. 
The Synodical system of Church Government, by means of a legislative 
body, consisting of the clergy and representatives of the laity, prevails 
throughout Australasia, whether as individual Colonies or collectively as 
a group. 

In 1803 a grudging recognition was extended to Roman Catholics, one 
of whose chaplains was then placed on the Government establishment; 
but it was not until 1820 that any regular provision was made for an 
adequate staff of clergy. Until 1834 the Roman Catholics of Australia 
and Tasmania were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mauritius, 
but in that year Sydney was constituted a see, and the Rey. John Bede 
Polding, D.D., was consecrated Bishop, with jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Continent and Tasmania. Some eight years later this Episcopate 
was raised to the rank of an Archiepiscopal See. The present Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, who was created a Cardinal in 1885, is the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church throughout Australasia, and to assist him 
in the church administration there are five Archbishops, fifteen Bishops, 
and four Titular Bishops throughout the Colonies. 

Amongst the earliest free colonists who settled in the Hawkesbury 
district was a small party of Presbyterians, and one of the first places 
of worship erected in the Colony was put up in 1810 by their voluntary 
exertions. Services were conducted there for years before any ordained 
minister of the denomination reached New South Wales; indeed it was 
not until’1823 that the Rev. Dr. Lang, the first Presbyterian minister 
in Australia, arrived in Sydney. The Presbyterian Church is united in 
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a federated union, but the church in each Colony acts independently as 
regards local ecclesiastical administration, and preserves its autonomy in 
respect to funds and property. A Moderator is elected annually as a 
representative head in each Colony, but he cannot exercise independent 
jurisdiction. 

The first Wesleyan minister came to New South Wales in 1815, but 
it was not until 1821 that a Wesleyan place of worship was erected in 
Sydney, and it was even later before the denomination was allowed to 
share in the Government provision for religion. Till 1873 the church 
in Australasia was affiliated with the British Wesleyan Conference, but 
in that year it was constituted an independent and separate conference. 
The church in each Colony holds annual sessions, and at triennial periods 
a general conference is convened for the whole body in Australasia. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in Australasia. State 
aid to all denominations has been for many years practically abolished in 
all the Colonies except Western Australia. South Australia, in 1851, 
was the first Colony to withdraw such aid after it had been in force only 
three years, and Queensland, in 1860, shortly after the assembling of the 
first Parliament, passed an Act abolishing any future maintenance to 
religion, and limited future payments to the clergy then actually in 
receipt of State aid. Only one of these now survives, who is in receipt 
of £100 per annum. New South Wales passed a similar Act in 1862, 
and the expenditure on this account, which in that year was over 
£32,000, had fallen in 1893 to £7,411. The other Colonies of the group 
subsequently abolished State aid with the exception previously mentioned, 
Victoria being the last to withdraw in 1875. 

No other denominations beyond the four mentioned above were ever 
officially recognized, nor was any State contribution ever made towards 
the support of any other. This was no doubt owing to the fact that the 
greater portion of the inhabitants belonged to these persuasions. Nor 
has the enormous increase of population since then in any considerable 
degree altered this condition of things, though in different Colonies 
different bodies of Christians have represented a larger proportion of the 
people than in others. Thus, in New South Wales, Queensland, and 
Victoria the proportion of Roman Catholics has been, and still is, larger 
than in the other Colonies, while in New Zealand it has been much 
smaller. Presbyterians bear a greater proportion to the population in 
New Zealand than in any other Colony, while Wesleyans and Lutherans 
are more numerous in South Australia than elsewhere. The adherents 
of the Church of England predominate numerically in all the Colonies. 

The following tables show the number of adherents of the principal 
denominations in each colony at the census enumerations of 1871, 1881, 
and 1891 :— 





Religious Denominations, 1871, 1881, and 1891. 





Church of 
England. 


Roman 
Catholics. 


Presbyterians. 


other 


Wesleyan and 
Methodists. 


Congre: 
gationalists. 


Lutherans, 


Salvation 
Army. 


Mahometans 
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Buddhists. 
Confucians, &c. 


All other 
Religions. 


Object to state 
Religion and 
Unspecified 





New South Wales .,.... { 


Victoria .. 
Queensland ssessssneeed 
South Australia 


Western Australia 


1871 
1881 
1891 


1871 
1881 
1891 


1871 
1881 
1891 


1871 
1881 
1891 


1871 
1881 
1891 


1871 


Tasmania *1881 


New Zealand 


Anstralasia.esseesseef 





1891 


1871 
1881 
1891 


1871 
1881 
1891 





229,243 
842,359 
502,983 


251,838 
299,652 
401,375 


43,764 
78,920 
142,555 


50,286 
75,812 
89,271 


14,955 
16,263 
24,768 


54,404 
59,785 
73,169 


107,241 
203,333 
250,945 


761,781 
1,071,124 
1,485,066 





147,627 
207,606 
286,915 


170,620 
203,480 
248,585 


31,822 
54,376 
92,765 


28,271 
42,628 
47,179 


7,282 
8,413 
12,602 


22,657 
23,055 
25,800 


35,608 
68,984 
87,272 


448,887 
608,542 
801,118 





49,122 
72,545 
109,383 


112,983 
182,591 
166,911 


15,878 
22,609 
45,639 


11,880 
17,917 
18,206 


541 
1,004 
1,997 


9,296 
9,133 
9,756 


68,624 
113,108 
141,477 


262,819 
368,907 
493,369 





39,566 
64,352 
110,110 


90,026 
108,393 
148,429 


7,206 
14,351 
30,868 


35,009 
52,788 
60,857 


1,405 
2,084 
4,595 


7,871 
10,955 
17,150 


22,004 
46,282 
62,346 


202,587 
299,205 
434,355 





9,258 
14,328 
24,112 


18,191 
19,878 
22,099 


2,647 
4,764 
8,571 


6,571 
9,908 
11,882 


902 
1,262 
1,573 


4,031 
4,066 
4,501 


8,941 
6,699 
6,685 


45,536 
60,905 
79,423 





1,836 
8,285 


4,782 
11,476 
14,825 


88,364 
60,554 
87,176 





421 


here 
5,773 


5,616 


Tisistea 
58,268 


76,439 





5 Sou 
84 


1,262 
1,536 
1,463 


8,821 
t.... | 10,351 
42,811] 15,268 








7,455 
9,345 
10,790 


17,775 
11,292 
6,987 


8,188 
16,871 
17,434 


2,747 
4,151 
4,255 


"145 
1,804 


4 


5 ocie 
968 


2,612 
4,936 
3,928 


33,781 
46,740 
46,166 





9,223 
11,827 
28,730 


84,688 
36,149 
59,249 


10,215 
2,347 
12,906 


31,645 
28,061 
27,724 


150 
184 
1,215 


2,829 
6,875 
5,148 


5,877 
12,499 
26,088 


94,627 
97,942 
161,055 





5,946 
18,697 
14,098 


15,525 
15,055 
22,814 


2,701 
1,858 
4,511 


9,458 
14,242 
14,986 


iad 
353 
596 
Tees. 
foams 
6,174 
9,492 


15,307 
16,630 


43,117 
60,012 
78,804 





508,981 
751,468 
1,123,954 


781,528 
862,346 
1,139,840 


120,104 
218,525 
393,718 


185,626 
279,865 
$20,431 


25,358 
29,708 
49,782 


101,785 
115,705 
146,667 


256,308 
489,933 
626,658 


1,924,770 
2,742,550 
3,801,050 





* Estimated ; religions were not enumerated at the Tasmanian Census of 1881. 


¢ Included in ‘ All other Religions.” 
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84. PROPORTION OF EACH DENOMINATION. 









The figures for 1891, in the table just given, are exclusive of aborigines, 
while in those for 1871 and 1881 a few civilized aborigines were included 
in the returns for New South Wales and Victoria. 

The following table shows the percentage of the principal denomina- 
tions to the total population of each Colony at the enumerations of 1871, 
1881, and 1891 :— 
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2 a Za a 
Colony. S = 53 3 3 
3S cA 2 2 = 
fle |g] 2 S 
eo 6 3 
Bcent. | Bcent. | cent. | Pent. | Pcent. | Bcent. | Bcent. 
( New South Wales........... 5 | 293| 97) 79] 18] 08] 50 
WiCtOrias wcccisacescecescosse es: 23°3| 15°55 | 12°33] 25 22| 9:8 
Queensland .......... ee 265 | 12°8 6:0 22 2:4 | 136 
18714 South Australia ............ 1 | 15:2) 64] 189] 35 | 5-0 | 23:9 
| Western Australia ‘| 28°7 2-1 56 3°6 02 0's 
Tasmania csceessasss00s8 se3| Oa 22°3 91 72 4-0 0-9 3°0 
UNew Zealand ............200++ 41°8 | 13-9 | 248] 86 15 197 75 
Australasia ............ 39:1 | 23:1 | 186] 105 | 24 20| 93 
( New South Wales........... 45°6 | 276 | 96] 86] 19) 10] 57 
Viactoriawts.cccscessesceserecces 34:7 | 236 | 15-4 | 126] 23] 24) 9°0 
Queensland. .......~ see 34:6 | 25°55 | 106 | 6-7 9:9) 26) 18 
18814 South Australia ...........- Q7°1 | 15-2 64] 189| 35] 5:0 | 23°9 
Western Australia ......... 54°7 | 28°3 3°4 7:0 AsSnli Ness 2°3 
Tasmania .......... faccsessees 51°7 | 19°9 79 9°5 3°5 16 | 59 
UNew Zealand 41°5 | 1471 | 23-1 9°4 14 2:3) 82 
Australasia ........06+ 39'1 | 22-2 | 13:4] 109} 22] 22) 10°0 
( New South Wales........... 255 | 97) 98] 21) 12) 69 
| Victoria, oct .r.ce's ese mt 21°8 | 14°7 | 13°0 19 2:5 | 10°9 
Queensiand ..........eeeeeee 23°6 | 11°6 78 2°2 26 | 16:0 
18914 South Australia ..........- 14°77) 57 | 19:0) 3°7 55 | 23°5 
Western Australia : 25°3| 40] 92] 32] 06] 80 
Tasmania, ............ aa 176 | 66 | 117 31 22) 89 
UNew Zealand ..........0+00 13°9 | 22°6| 99 1-1 2:4 | 1071 
Australasia ...........- 39-1 | 21°1 | 13°0 | 11°4 271 2°3) 11:0 

















From the foregoing tables it will be seen that, while there have been 
fluctuations in individual colonies, the relative strength of the principal 
denominations in the whole of Australasia has practically remained 
unaltered during the last twenty years. The Church of England at each 
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Census numbered 39-1 per cent. of the population, while the Roman 
Catholic Church receded from 23-1 per cent. in 1871 to 22-2 per cent. in 
1881, and still further to 21-1 per cent. in 1891. The Presbyterian 
Church also receded from 13-6 per cent. in 1871 to 13-4 per cent. in 
1881, and to 13-0 in 1891, while the various Methodist bodies which have 
been classed together, increased from 10-5 per cent. in 1871 to 10-9 per 
cent. in 1881, and 11-4 per cent. in 1891. Congregationalists and Baptists 
taken together were equal at the three enumerations, but the former show 
a slight decrease during the twenty years, while the latter show a 
corresponding increase. The column headed “ All others” also shows an 
increase from 9-3 per cent. to 11-0 per cent. during the period. This 
column contains all the minor denominations—the only ones amongst 
which that are at all numerous being Lutherans in Queensland and South 
Australia—those whose denominationcould hardly be classed as a religion, 
and all those who, from conscientious scruples, took advantage of the 
clauses of the Census Acts by which the filling in of the column “Religious 
Denomination” was left optional. 


While in 1871 the relative strength of the Church of England was 
greatest in the colonies in the following order :—Western Australia, 
Tasmania, New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Victoria, and 
South Australia; the order in 1891 had changed to Tasmania, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, Victoria, and 
South Australia. 


The Roman Catholic Church in 1871 was relatively strongest in New 
South Wales, in 1881 in Western Australia, and in 1891 again in New 
South Wales, with Queensland and Victoria following closely and South 
Australia and New Zealand last on the list. 


The Presbyterian Church has always been most numerous in New 
Zealand and Victoria, and weakest in Western Australia, South Australia, 
and Tasmania. 


The various Methodists Denominations were at each enumeration 
strongest in South Australia, where they numbered close upon one-fifth 
of the total population. They were also considerably above the average 
strength in Victoria, while the only Colony in which they fell much below 
the average was Queensland. Congregationalists and Baptists were also 
relatively most powerful in the Southern Colonies. The percentages 
shown in the column “ All others” are unduly swollen in the case of 
Queensland and South Australia by the inclusion of Lutherans; were 
these omitted the numbers for 1891 would be fairly equal for all Colonies, 


In the table showing the actual numbers of adherents of each of the 
principal denominations for 1891, the Salvation Army is a new element. 
Any adherents of this persuasion that may have existed in 1881] were 
grouped with “ All other Religions.” 
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THE DENOMINATIONS IN 1893. 


At the end of 1893 the population of Australasia was estimated to 
amount to 4,068,318 persons, distributed amongst the various religious 
denominations as follows :—First in numerical order stood the Church of 
England, with 1,592,663 adherents, viz., in New South Wales, 547,473 ; 
in Victoria, 413,411; in New Zealand, 269,208; in Queensland, 156,524 ; 
in South Australia, 96,638; in Tasmania, 77,039; and in Western 
Australia, 32,370. The Roman Catholic Church took the second place 
with 858,520 members, viz., New South Wales, 312,294; Victoria, 
256,040; Queensland, 101,855 ; New Zealand, 93,623 ; South Australia, 
51,072; Tasmania, 27,165; and Western Australia, 16,471. Next came 
the Presbyterian Church, with 525,449 adherents, viz., Victoria, LT1j916; 
New Zealand, 151,773; New South Wales, 119,058; Queensland, 
50,112; South Australia, 19,708; Tasmania, 10,272; and Western 
Australia, 2,610. The Wesleyan and other Methodist Churches occupied 
the fourth place with 463,448 members, viz., Victoria, 152,880 ; New 
South Wales, 119,849 ; New Zealand, 66,883 ; South Australia, 65,880 ; 
Queensland, 33,893 ; Tasmania, 18,057 ; and Western Australia, 
6,006. The four Churches mentioned above comprised together nearly 
85 per cent. of the total population, the weakest amongst them 
about 114 per cent. 

The three Churches following next in order, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and Lutherans, comprised together less than 64 per 
cent. of the population; the strongest amongst them, the Baptist 
Church, about 2} per cent. The number of Baptists was estimated 
at 92,964, viz, Victoria, 28,714; South Australia, 18,995; New 
Zealand, 15,904; New South Wales, 14,261; Queensland, 11,261 ; 
Tasmania, 3,459; and Western Australia, 370. Congregationalists 
numbered 85,248, viz., New South Wales, 26,245; Victoria, 22,762 ; 
South Australia, 12,863; Queensland, 9,411; New Zealand, 7,172 ; 
Tasmania, 4,739 ; and Western Australia, 2,056. The Lutheran Church 
had 82,319 adherents, viz., Queensland, 25,674; South Australia, 25,253 ; 
Victoria, 16,000; New South Wales, 8,642; New Zealand, 6,025 ; 
Tasmania, 443 ; and Western Australia, 282. Next in order of numbers 
came the Salvation Army with 45,630 members, viz., Victoria, 13,925 ; 
New South Wales, 11,224; New Zealand, 10,066; South Australia, 
4,715 ; Queensland, 4,415 ; Tasmania, 1,280 ; and Western Australia, 5. 
The number of Hebrews was 16,246, viz., Victoria, 6,653 ; New South 
Wales, 5,969 ; New Zealand, 1,570 ; South Australia, 909 ; Queensland, 
888 ; Western Australia, 169 ; and Tasmania, 88. 

The denominations so far enumerated amounted together to 3,762,487 
persons; the remaining 305,831 of the population were grouped under 
three headings—Mahometans, Buddhists, Confucians, &c., all other 
religions, and unspecified or ill-defined religions. There were 50,280 
Mahometans, Buddhists, Confucians, &c., viz, Queensland, 19,142; New 
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South Wales, 11,744; Victoria, 7,197; South Australia, 4,606; New 
Zealand, 4,214; Western Australia, 2,358 ; and Tasmania, 1,019. The 
heading “ All other religions” comprised from 250 to 300 denomi- 
nations, varying in number of adherents from a few thousands down 
to one. The total number of people included under this heading was 
171,470, viz. Victoria, 61,026; New South Wales, 31,271; South 
Australia, 30,012 ; New Zealand, 27,987 ; Queensland, 14,171; Tas- 
mania, 5,415; and Western Australia, 1,588. People of unspecified or 
ill-defined religions numbered 84,081, viz., Victoria, 23,498; New 
Zealand, 17,840 ; South Australia, 16,223; New South Wales, 15,340; 
Tasmania, 5,448 ; Queensland, 4,953 ; and Western Australia, 779. 
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RAILWAYS. 


- a country like Australasia, ill-supplied with navigable rivers, rail- 

way construction is absolutely necessary to its proper development. 
This was recognized from an early period, but the difficulty of obtaining 
money at anything but a prohibitory interest long stood in the way of 
the construction of railways. Nevertheless, as will be seen, very con- 
siderable progress has been made, especially of late years ; indeed, by far 
the greater portion of the Public Debt of Australasia has been contracted 
for railway purposes. As the extent of territory in Australasia almost 
equals that of Europe or the United States of America, while the popu- 
lation numbers less than four millions, it is almost needless to say that 
many of the lines run through districts very sparsely peopled. This is 
particularly the case with Queensland, South Australia, and Western 
Australia, where there are vast tracts of territory in which little in 
the nature of permanent settlement has yet been accomplished ; and in 
none of the Colonies can it be said that the railway lines traverse 
thickly-settled areas. Notwithstanding these drawbacks the Railways 
of Australasia collectively yield a net return equal to 2-97 per cent. on 
the outlay. 

The colonies of Victoria, South Australia, New Zealand, New South 
Wales, and Queensland have found it expedient to place the manage- 
ment and maintenance of railways under the control of Commissioners. 
Victoria, in 1883, was the first colony to adopt this system ; four years 
later South Australia and New Zealand saw the wisdom of the change, 
while New South Wales and Queensland followed in 1888. Each of 
these colonies has appointed three officials as Commissioners, and has 
conferred upon them by law large executive powers, amounting to almost 
independent control, the object aimed at being to obtain economic 
management free from political interference. 
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In New South Wales and Victoria an additional safeguard in railway 
construction prevails. All proposed new lines before being sanctioned 
are submitted to a committee selected from Members of both Houses of 
Parliament. These committees take evidence as to the suitability of the 
route proposed, the probable cost of construction, the prospect of the 
line paying, and the grades to be adopted. Upon the evidence 
taken they draw up reports for or against the schemes proposed. 
This careful supervision of railway development has already been 
attended with success, and it is a matter of regret that such 
committees were not earlier constituted, as probably the Colonies would 
have been saved much useless railway construction and unnecessary 
expense. 


The question of establishing railway communication with the interior 
from Sydney was agitated as far back as 1846, but it was not until the 
enormous accession to the population of these lands, which followed upon 
the discoveries of gold, that the matter was carried to a successful issue. 
The earliest railways were begun almost at the same time in New South 
Wales and Victoria. The works were, indeed, actually first commenced 
in New South Wales, but the first railway line opened for traffic was the 
Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay line in 1854, 24 miles in length. No 
further extensions were opened in Victoria until 1857. In the first 
instance in both colonies the construction of the lines was undertaken 
by private enterprise ; but the companies that pioneered the way in 
regard to railway construction soon found the magnitude of the under- 
taking beyond the scope of their funds, and it was apparent that only the 
Government could hope to keep pace with the needs of the country in 
this direction. The private works already begun in New South Wales 
were, therefore, bought up by the Government in 1854, and all such lines 
fell into Government hands in Victoria one year later, with the exception 
of the Hobson’s Bay railway, which was not acquired till 1878. From 
1855 the Governments of the two colonies undertook and carried on the 
work of railway extension. 


In New South Wales 14 miles of railway were placed under traffic 
in 1855. This was the line from Sydney to Parramatta, and a further 
length of 9 miles was added in the following year. The first State 
railway-works in South Australia were undertaken in 1857 ; they were 
begun in New Zealand in 1860; in Queensland in 1864; in Tasmania 
in 1868 ; and in Western Australia in 1874. 


From the humble beginnings mentioned above the mileage of the 
various systems throughout Australasia had increased to 12,756 in 1892, 
of which 11,962 miles belong to the State, and 794 miles are under 
private control. From 1854 to 1863 the mileage opened yearly averaged 
40 ; for the succeeding ten years the average was 110 miles; from 1874 
to 1883 it averaged 509 miles ; and for the eleven years ended with 
1893 the average yearly addition was 601 miles. The total mileage 
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opened in Australasia, and the extensions during each year since rail- 
ways were first undertaken, will be found below :— 





Miles opened. Miles opened. 





During During 
Total. each year. Total. each year. 





24 J 1,700 
164 2,144 
324 2,678 

117 3,447 

132 3,976 

171 4,393 

215 4,933 

242 5,526 

372 6,169 

399 6,587 

7,425 

7,881 

8,669 

718 9,498 
789 10,230 
918 11,074 

1,040 11,713 

1,135 12,174 

1,273 ‘ 12,405 

1,498 12,756 




















In 1883 a junction was effected between the New South Wales and 
Victorian lines at the river Murray ; three years later direct communi- 
cation was established between Victoria and South Australia; and in 
1888 the last mile of line connecting Sydney with the northern colony 
was completed, thus placing the four Capitals, Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide in direct communication with each other. 
Proposals have been made to the Government of Western Australia to 
construct a railway upon the land-grant system, connecting the eastern 
districts of the colony with South Australia. It is proposed to extend 
the lines to Eucla, close to the South Australian Border, and when that 
colony has extended her railways to the same point, Perth will be 
connected with all the capitals of the Australian Colonies. Should this 
be carried out, the European mails will, in all likelihood, be landed at 
Fremantle, and sent overland to the various destinations throughout the 
continent. 

Unfortunately no agreement was carried out between the Colonies as 
to the adoption of an uniform gauge. As far back as 1846 the 
4-ft. 84-in, gauge was recommended by Mr. Gladstone for any railways 
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that might be constructed in New South Wales, and this recommen- 
dation was confirmed two years afterwards by the English Railway 
Commissioners. But in 1850 the Sydney Railway Company decided 
upon adopting the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge, and in 1852 an Act was passed 
which provided that the gauge of all railways in the Colony should be 
5 ft.3in. In 1853, however, the Sydney Railway Company, having 
changed their engineer, altered their views with regard to the question 
of gauge, and applied to have the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge substituted for the 
5ft. 3 in., and succeeded in repealing their Act, and in passing another 
which made the narrower gauge imperative. This step was taken with- 
out the concurrence of the other colonies, and feeling ran very high in 
Victoria in consequence, as two of the railway companies in that 
Colony had already given large orders for rolling-stock on the 5-ft. 3-in. 
gauge. Until the lines of the two colonies met on the boundary no 
discomfort was, of course, experienced; but since then the break of 
gauge, and the consequent change of trains, has been a source of irrita- 
tion and inconvenience. The South Australian Government adopted at 
the outset the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge of Victoria; but finding that the 
construction of lines of this gauge involved a heavier expense than they 
were prepared to face, the more recent lines were built on a gauge of 
3 ft. 6in. In that colony there are 511 miles laid with the 5 ft. 3 in. 
gauge, and 1,320 with that of 3 ft. 6in. The line joining Adelaide with 
the Victorian Border, as well as several of the other trunk-lines, have 
been constructed on the wide gauge, so that the line from Melbourne 
to Adelaide is uniform. The private line, which prolongs the South 
Australian system into New South Wales as far as Broken Hill, is on 
the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. All the Queensland lines are built on the gauge 
of 3 ft. 6 in., so that transhipment is necessary on the boundary 
between that colony and New South Wales. The difficulty caused by 
this diversity of gauge is already found to be troublesome. It is 
admitted on all hands that the trouble can be got over only by estab- 
lishing uniformity of gauge, and every year in which action is delayed 
will make the establishment of that uniformity more costly. Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand have adopted the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 
The first line laid down in Tasmania was on the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, but it 
was soon altered to 3 ft. 6in. The total length of line in Australasia 
laid down to a gauge of 5 ft. 3 in. is 3,489 miles; there are 2,355 
miles of the 4 ft. 84 in. gauge, and 6,912 miles of the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 
By the purchase of the Main Line Company’s property in 1890, and 
by taking over other private lines since, the Tasmanian Government 
now controls a system of 420 miles of railway open for traffic. 

The population and area of territory per mile of line open varies 
considerably. As regards population per mile of line open, Western 
Australia, South Australia, and Queensland—the most extensive colo- 
nies—show most favourably ; but, in comparison per mile of line open 
to the area of the territory, Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania take 
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the lead. The annexed table shows the relation of the railway mileage 
to population and to the area of each colony for the year 1892-93 :— 





Per mile of line open. 





















Colony. - 
Population. Square miles of Territory. 

New: South: Wrales:.-::2.:.5.2..ss0cct 0c. 492 128 
Victoria: sisi ccvescsses cs ao 399 30 
Queensland .............. +... ec 179 284 
South Australia ......... oes 189 494 
Western Australia .. Fe 80 1,516 
Tasmania ... ..... a5 326 56 
Newt Zealand’ (ctr tectecsassceestecersee 315 51 

Australasia: ivvc.scss.csc01cesseescs 316 248 








In the following table are shown the population and area of territory 
per mile of line open in other countries. Of course a comparison can 
only be made fairly between Australasia and other young countries in 
process of development :— 



























7 Length Population Area per 
oar nails. | au | aloe 
miles. sq. miles. 

United Kingdom) <........ss56s.s0s.0ssesessees 20,325 1,875 

Mrance hese sc aceon: rer 21,605 1,775 9 
Germany.i2205.--5<- 2-0 sece|) © 26:970 1,833 8 
Austria-Hungary seze|) 17,993 2,374 15 
Belgium ............-. petsoncca| 2,810 2,160 4 
Netherlands) .22%0.c; ccioscossccccscoveeacesct eves 1,630 2,865 8 
Switzerland .............. Seen 2,082 1,401 8 
Sweden and Norway .. sees 6,225 1,094 47 
Palle e2istsesaesescseeane ani! 6,708 2,618 29 
Ttal Vince estes pate 8,686 3,516 13 
India \(British):.; 0. .:.2s52-.- wee 18,042 15,920 86 
Canada (Dominion of) . see 14,588 331 227 
Cape Colony ............. Sees 2,444 625 91 
Argentine Republic ater 8,023 531 140 
(Brazil ie eases: csdeeesese sess 6,651 2,105 483 
(Gj ivi tive ee 1,735 1,653 169 
IMGRICO) Sorets occ vassverecescce cen: 6,900 1,687 lll 
United States of America.... aS 171,000 368 20 
Australasia’ 2c. feces ic cnsen cescsnceteseneceen 12,756 316 248 











The progress of railway construction, except, perhaps, in the case of 
Victoria, was anything but rapid during the earlier years. This was in 
a great measure owing to the sparseness of the population, and the 
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natural fear that the income would not justify the expense of widely- 
extended lines. It was also due in some degree to the low estimation 
in which Australasian securities were held in London, and the conse- 
quent high rate of interest at which money for railway construction had 
to be borrowed. The initial difficulties attendant on railway con- 
struction may be said to have ended about 1871, for since that year 
progress has been made by all the Colonies. The mileage under State 
and private control for each colony during each period shown was :— 








Colony. 1861. | 1866. | 1871. | 1876. | 1881. | 1886. | 1891-92. |1892-93. 
| 
New South Wales ..... 73| 143| 358] 554/1,040|1,941| 2,266] 2,436 
Wictorias 2 ei2stec esc. sce 114| 275) 276! 718) 1,247| 1,754} 2,903} 2,933 
* 


Queensland ............... 50} 218} 298] 800] 1,483} 2,320] 2,353 
South Australia Ss 56 56 133} 308} 845} 1,226| 1,823) 1,831 
Western Australia........ * * 38 92) 202 657 699 
Pasmanias-*.ciscsscete-cece3 * * 45 45| 168] 303 425 468 
New Zealand ............. * * 105 718 | 1,334] 1,810} 2,011] 2,036 











Australasia ...... 243 | 524 | 1,135 | 2,679 | 5,526 | 8,669 | 12,405 | 12,756 





























* Railways not in existence. 


The following table shows the length of Government Railways under 
construction during 1893 :— 


Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales ...... 179 Tasmania’. .\.. css 0scecseus oe 
MA CEOLIA: fosccseersceeecece 107 New Zealand ............ 188 
Queensland .............64 59 * —- 
South Australia ......... 59 Total. ..sccccstyess 804 
Western Australia...... 292 


Notwithstanding the energetic expansion of the railway systems 
throughout Australasia since 1881, there is still room for considerable 
extension. In South Australia railway construction is entirely confined 
to the south-eastern corner and to the extension of the Northern Line, 
which has its present terminus at Oodnadatta, 686 miles from Adelaide. 
It is proposed to eventually extend this line as far north as Pine Creek, 
the southern terminus of the Port Darwin line. When this railway is 
completed direct overland communication will be established between 
the northern and southern portions of the continent. The length of the 
gap between the terminus at Oodnadatta and that at Pine Creek is 1,140 
miles on the telegraph route. An English syndicate offered to complete 
this railway on the land-grant system, but so far no decision has been 
arrived at. In New South Wales the railway extensions will be chiefly 
confined to perfecting the various systems already constructed. In 
Queensland, with its vast expanse of partly-settled territory and extensive 
seaboard, the railways are being constructed in separate systems. The 
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lines commence from each of the principal ports and run inland, but 
there is no doubt that not many years will elapse before these systems 
will become branches of a main trunk-line which in all likelihood will 
be the Brisbane-Charleville line extended as far as Normanton at the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. A motion has been carried in the Queensland 
Parliament affirming the desirability of allowing private enterprise to 
construct in the South, Central, and Northern Divisions of the Colony 
eleven railway lines under the provisions of the Railway Construction 
Land Subsidy Act. 

In Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand the railways are well 
developed, compared with size of territory, and any future extensions in 
these colonies will hardly be on as large a scale as those of the other 
colonies. It is the established policy of each colony to keep the railways 
under State control, and only in extreme circumstances is that policy 
departed from. In two of the colonies—Victoria and Queensland—the 
lines are entirely in the hands of the Government, although such was 
not the case always in the former colony, and in none of the Colonies 
except Western Australia is the extent of private lines considerable 
when compared with that administered by the State. The following 
statement shows the gauge and length of the private railways of 
Australasia :— 


Colony. Line of Railway. Length. 





ms. ch. 
Deniliquin-Moama 
7 Cockburn-Broken Hill ...... 
New South Wales... Clyde-Rosehill 
: Warwick Farm 
, Woodville-Grange 
South Australia ... Adelaide-Glenelg (two routes) 
( Albany-Beverley 
Guildford-Walkaway 
Great Southern Railway-Torbay 
F Guildford-Darling Range 
‘Western Australia.. { Rockingham-Jarrahdale and Inland 
| ginal Bay-Inland 


Nee 


Quindalup-Forest 
Locheville-Timber Station 
Emu Bay-Waratah 
Wellington-Manawatu 
Kaitangata-Stirling 
Midland Railway 


WWWWWWWWWWWWWO PR ROO” 
DAAMARARWAARMAARBWADHW 


62 0 
794 16 














A proviso has been inserted in the charters of the companies owning 
the private lines in New South Wales, whereby, after a certain date, the 
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Government can, if disposed, acquire the lines at a valuation. Similar 
conditions are found in most of the charters granted by the other colonies 
permitting the construction of private lines. 

The length of lines under the control of the Governments of Australasia 
is 11,811 miles, exclusive of 151 miles in the Northern Territory, con- 
structed and equipped at a cost of £119,835,742, or an average of 
£10,146 per mile. The cheapest constructed lines were those of Western 
Australia, where the average rate has not exceeded £4,441 per mile. 
In Victoria the figures stand at £12,665, and in New South Wales 
at £14,743 per mile. The following are the details of the Government 
railways in Australasia, the Northern Territory of South Australia being 
excluded :— 








Length Total cost of Average 
Colony. of Gauge. Construction cost 
line open. and Equipment. | per mile. 





£ £ 
34,657,571 | 14,743 
37,462,372 | 12,665 
16,746,195 7,117 


11,830,590 7,109 


905,974 | 4,441 
3,499,920 | 8,338 
14,733,120 | 7,822 


miles. 

New South Wales 2,351 
Victoria 2,933 
2,353 


1,664 


204 
420 
1,886 


we B 


09 09 09 O89 OL O92 OU EP 
AARAWAWAY 
ee 


11,811 119,835,742 | 10,146 

















It would hardly be fair to institute comparisons between the cost of 
construction per mile in Australasia and in the densely-populated 
countries of Europe, for while in Europe the resumption of valuable 
ground is, perhaps, the heaviest expense in connection with the building 
of railways, in the Colonies this item of expenditure is not of leading 
importance. The cost per mile in certain sparsely-settled countries is 
given thus :— 

Canada £11,904 
Cape Colony 8,580 
United States 13,027 
Argentina 9,702 
Mexico 9,417 

6,358 

8,104 


while for Australasia it is £10,146. 
Every colony shows a surplus of revenue over working expenditure, 
notwithstanding that the avowed object of railway construction in the 
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Colonies has been to promote settlement, apart from considerations of 
profitably working the lines. At the same time the principle has been 
kept in view that in the main the railways should be self-supporting. 

The gross and net revenue for 1892-93, with the working expenses, 
were as follow :— 






























































ross Working t 

Colony. porcine Eee Rare, 
£ £ £ 

New South Wales ..............000000 2,927,056 1,738,516 1,188,540 
Victoria ro 2,925,948 1,850,291 1,075,657 
Queensland ae 1,041,222 632,321 408,901 
South Australia .... 1,068,503 655,570 412,933 
Western Australia. 94,201 90,654 3,547 
Tasmania* 176,926 161,586 15,340 
New Zealand 1,181,522 732,142 449, 380 
Australasiayecs occ ee 9,415,378 5,861,080 3,554,298 








The returns for the first four colonies are forthe year ending 30th 
June, 1893; New Zealand for 31st March, 1893; and Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania for 3lst December, 1892. 

The following table shows the proportion of working expenses to 
gross revenue for each colony in 1892-3. In four colonies the propor- 
tion of the working expenses to gross revenue was below the average 
for Australasia. These were New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Australia, and New Zealand. Victoria was a trifle over the average, 
but Tasmania and Western Australia were largely in excess. The best 
position for the year in question was occupied by New South Wales, 
where 40°6 of the total takings remained to the good after the working 
expenses were paid; while in Tasmania over £91 and in Western 
Australia more than £96 out of every £100 received went to detray 
the cost of working the lines. 















Working Expenses— 
P ti 
Colony. to Grcer Savane: 

1892-93 

per cent. 
New, South (Walesin. cc-aisisncisecssisr essen hoe eee 59°4 
WVAGLORIA Nes seers Sorts ose ee | 63°2 
Queensland ...............0sssse08s 60°7 
South Australia 61°3 
Western ANsirAlians:62 sti. erns eres 96 ‘2 
PARI AMIAW A clocsseo coco e easier 91°3 
News Zealand sania es ce ehh eos ere et etn 61°9 
ANSULALASIA Aceh eet eee ee : 62°3 





a 
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The average interest payable on all Australasian loans is 3-96 per 
cent., and the returns yielded by the railways is 2-97 per cent., 
showing a loss in working of 0:99 per cent., equivalent to £1,186,400. 
The figures are :— 





) 
| Average Interest 
eee re area payable on Capital Average Loss. 
ila | Expenditure. 


Colony. 





per cent, per cent. per cent. 
New South Wales 3°48 3°82 0°34 
Victoria ena 2°87 3°99 iA? 
Queensland : eae 2°44 3°93 1:49 
South Australia* 3°49 | 4:08 0°59 
Western Australia 0°39 | 4:09 3°70 
Tasmania ...-...:.-. : he 0°43 | 4:19 | 3°76 
New Zealand 3°05 4:05 1:00 











2°97 | 3°96 0:99 





* Northern Territory not included. 


The rate of return on capital which is shown in the foregoing table 
represents the interest on the gross cost of the lines. In some cases the 
nominal amount of outstanding debentures is Jess than the actual 
expenditure on construction and equipment, owing to the fact that in 
these cases some loans have been redeemed, but as the redemption has 
been effected by means of fresh loans charged to general services, or by 
payments from the general revenue, and not out of railway earnings, no 
allowance on this account can reasonably be made. 

The subjoined table shows the rate per cent. realized on capital 
expenditure for the last five years for those colonies where the manage- 
ment is under the administration of Commissioners :— 





Colony. 1888-9. 1889-90. 1890-1. | 1891-2. | 892-3. 





per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
New South Wales 3:14 3°18 3°60 3°58 3°48 
Victoria ae] aoe 2°91 2°72 i | 2°87 
Queensland % 0°84 1°70 174 2s 2°44 
South Australia .. | 4°05 5:03 5°32 4: 3°49 
New Zealand ........ ad 2°60 2°97 2°95 2° 3°05 





STS Or Or OF 
Oonm~1RD 











The following table shows the gross earnings, expenditure, and net 
profit per average mile open. In 1881 the New South Wales railways 
yielded 5:31 per cent.—a higher rate of interest on the capital cost than 
was ever reached before or since. In the same year the Victorian lines 
yielded a return of 4-04 per cent., which is the highest on record with 
the exception of 4-18 in the year 1886. The decline in the net profits 


G 
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is largely due to the extension of the lines in sparsely-populated 
districts. There is no doubt that with more limited extensions of this 
class, before long the Colonies will equalise the difference between net 
revenue and the interest on capital cost. The returns per average mile 
open were :— 





























Gross Earnings. Expenditure. Pestlapags ania 
Colony. 
1891-2. | 1892-3. | 1891-2. | 1892-3. | 1891-2. | 1892-3. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 1,423 | 1,264 877 750 546 514 
AVACLOLIAY esters seek eee | 1,094 | 1,055 756 631 | 338 424 
Queensland ........... | 458 422 | 278 269 180 173 
South Australia ....... a 679 642 368 394} 311 248 
Western Australia .... cle ood: 461 315 444 19 17 
PDASMATIA: hor kta ete ‘2l\) 2458 424 401 385 57 36 
New Zealand ..... 598 626 379 388 219 238 
Australasia.............0.08. 851 797 | 543 496 308 301 
} ' ) ) 











The following is a co-relative table showing the returns per train 
mile :— 




























Gross Earnings. Expenditure. as Pas gas 
Colony. 

1891-2. | 1892-3. | 1891-2. | 1892-3. | 1891-2. | 1892-3. 

Ve Bae d. d. d. ae he. 
New South Wales ...............08. 89°3 935 | 54:9 555 34°3 38°0 
Wictoriae. cr: 62°9 65°0 | 43°5 41°0 19°5 | 24:0 
Queensland ........ 63°8 60°1 38°'8 36°5 | 25°0 23°6 
South: Australia. 3 .2.....2c..cc204083 70:0 66°3 | 37°8 40°7 32°3 25°5 
Western Australia .. 48°5 53°8 | 45-7 51°8 2°8 2°0 
Tasmania: 2c..é..csecees ..-| 44°6 47°77 | 39-1 36°6 56 EUs 
New Zealand 3:25 ait sccteceee 88-9 730, 56°3 | 45°3°; 326) -97°7 
Australasiaig-)sccecss<scecee 72°4 74:4 | 46:2 45°9 26°2 28°5 























In some of the colonies the railways pass through heavy and moun- 
tainous country, involving steep gradients. This is particularly the 
case in New South Wales, where the lines are most exceptional in their 
character, having been constructed with an unusual proportion of steep 
gradients, the worst being on the trunk-lines, and so situated that the 
whole of the traffic has to pass over them. In the Southern system 
the line at Cooma reaches an altitude of 2,659 feet above the sea-level ; 
on the Western, at the Clarence station, Blue Mountains, a height of 
3,658 feet is attained ; while on the Northern line the highest point, 





RAILWAYS, 1893-4 


Statistics relating to the New South Wales Railways for the year 
ended 30th June, 1894, were published while this volume was being 
printed. The figures show a gross revenue of £2,813,541, and working 
expenses £1,591,842, leaving a net profit of £1,221,699. This is the 
largest contribution to the general revenue yet made by the railways, 
and must be looked upon as a notable achievement, as the year was one 
of intense business trouble throughout Australasia. The satisfactory 
result indicated was brought about by a reduction in working expenses, 
which amounted to only 56:58 per cent. of revenue, as compared with 
59-39 in 1893, 61-60 in 1892, and 66-69 in 1888. The gross earnings 
per train mile for the year 1894 were 7s. 10}d., while the working 
expenses amounted to 4s. 54d., leaving a net profit of 3s. 5d. Both the 
gross and the net earnings were largely in excess of the results obtained 
when the Commissioners took office, the increase in the former being 
equal to 15 per cent., while the net earnings showed an increase of about 
50 per cent. A comparison of the working of the railways of all the 
Colonies for the year ended June, 1894, would have been specially 
interesting, in view of the successful results shown by the New South 
Wales Railways. Unfortunately, such a comparison cannot be made, as 
the detailed reports of the other Colonies have not yet heen published, 
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4,471 feet, is reached at Ben Lomond. In no other colony of the group 
do the lines attain such an altitude. In Queensland the maximum 
height is 3,008 feet ; in Victoria, 2,452 feet ; in South Australia, 1,970 
feet ; and in New Zealand, 1,252 feet. In the colonies where heavy 
gradients prevail the working expenditure must necessarily be heavier 
than in the colonies where the surface configuration is more level. 

The interest on capital cost, the proportion of working expenses to the 
gross revenue, and the returns per train mile for some of the principal 


countries, is given below. ‘The figures refer either to the years 1890 or 
1891 :— 


















Capital Cost. Working Per Train Mile. 
Expenses : 
; Propor- 
Country. : 
Total Per Mile|Return t ee a Gross Working | Net 

ss Open. Cent. 'Ravenns” Revenue. | Expenses.| Revenue. 
£ £ |p. cent.| per cent. s. d. s. d. s d. 
United Kingdom ........ 919,425,421 | 45,536] 4-0 55°0 5 08 2 Ok 2 3h 
TANGO iceis clea’ Ve. «..-| 569,080,000 | 27,375 39 52°5 6 0 3 2 210 
Germany ...... 512,951,000 | 20,201 56 55:3 6 6} 3 6} 3 0; 
Austria- Hungary 305,042,000 | 19,516 Br4 531 6 2% 3 33 2114 
Belgium ........ 57,157,721 | 28,271 40 59°2 4 7 2 8} 1 104 
United States . .|1,831,088,000 | 11,205 39 68°5 5 8} 3 105 110 
WOOTAAR Kas cccaw vic vaccine 168,034,518 | 11,483 16 73°0 4 6} 3 3} Le 3 
Capel Colony acspstscecsess 16,949,722 8,968 46 589 6 6 3 10 28 
Australasia ............ 117,968,937 | 10,118 3:0 63°83 6 Of 3 10} 2 24 


























The number of passengers carried on the Victorian lines is greatly in 
excess of that of New South Wales, due in a large measure to the com- 
plete suburban system prevailing in the former colony, which places the 
principal suburbs in direct communication with the metropolis. 

The following table shows the number of passengers carried on the 
Government lines of each of the Colonies in 1881, in 1891-92, and 
1892-93, and are quoted from the official returns of the various Railway 
Departments :— 






























Passengers carried. 
Colony. 

1881. 1891-92. 1892-93. 

number. number. number. 
New South Wales ........ Wevasavosueee 6,907,312 19,918,916 19,932,703 
Victoria wets, sceevcccel aoe ...| 18,973,070 69,546,921 58,445,075 
Queensland ..,... neat ac 247,284 2,370,219 2,247,029 
South Australia ..... os ..| 3,032,714 5,749,028 5,744,487 
Western Australia.. 5 67,144 508,304 464,348 
Pasmania.o.sdecsesseee Per 102,495 725,724 704,531 
New Zealand’ sis.-cc..csecses% wef, 229115477. 3,555,764 3,759,044 
Australasia ..........ccc0000. 32,241,496 102,374,876 91,297,217 





The Queensland and New Zealand returns do not include passengers with season tickets. 
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The amount of goods tonnage is shown in the subjoined table. In 
the period from 1881 to 1891 there was an increase of about 156 per 
cent., varying from 71 per cent. in South Australia to 377 per cent. in 
Queensland. The tonnage for 1892-3 shows on the whole a slight 
decrease upon the figures for the previous year :— 





Colony. 1881. 





tons. tons. tons. 

New South Wales 2,033,850 4,296,713 3,623,728 
Victoria 1,249,049 3,431,578 3,386,888 
Queensland 161,009 | 768,527 762,938 
South Australia 646,625 | 3,106,839 | 1,337,859 
Western Australia 27,816 94,476 138,910 
Tasmania 44,396 161,141 178,224 
New Zealand 523,099 2,122,987 2,193,330 








4,685,844 | 11,982,261 | 11,621,877 











The percentage of receipts from coaching traffic to the total receipts 
is about the same in the Australasian Colonies as in Europe. The 
proportion in the United Kingdom for 1892 was 43:44 per cent. for 
coaching traffic to 52°22 per cent. for goods traffic, besides which there 
was 4:34 per cent for miscellaneous receipts, which could not properly 
be classed under either of the above heads; so that the proportion of 
receipts from coaching traffic to goods traffic was 45:41 per cent. 
against 54°59 per cent. The figures for the various colonies are given 
below :— 





Colony. Coaching Traffic.| Goods Traffic. 
| 





per cent, per cent. 
New South Wales 38:1 61:9 


Victoria 51°5 48°5 
Queensland 22°3 Veitt§ 
South Australia 30°0 70:0 
36°'8 63:2 
49°5 505 
36°9 6371 








339 | ~~ Ll 
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The following table gives the different classes of rolling-stock in the 
possession of the several Australasian Governments during 1892-93 ; 
and, considerable as are the numbers of each class, they could with 
advantage be largely increased :— 





Locomotives. 


Passenger 
Carriages. 


Goods 
Waggons. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


1,053 
1,107 
329 
326 
53 
172 


10,551 
8,530 
3,906 
5,620 

442 
1,034 
8,357 











3,531 


38,440 








misconduct or want of caution. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, servants of the railways, and trespassers ; 
and the accidents themselves may be classified into those arising from 
causes beyond the control of the person injured, and those due to 


Adopting this classification, the accidents 


during 1892-93 in those colonies for which returns are available are 
enumerated below :— 





Colony. 


Passengers. 


Railway 
Employés. 


Trespassers, &c. 


Total. 





\Killed.| Injured. 


Killed.| Injured. 


Killed. 


Injured. |Killed.| Injured. 











10 87 


31 
20 
120 








ll 
23 








5 


48 


1 
4] 





28 139 
29 326 
ETS 39 

i! 21 
10 170 








The railways of Australasia have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. 
obtain a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the proportion 
which the number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers 


In order to 
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carried. There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, 
for it is obvious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to 
goods traffic, and a more reasonable basis would be the accidents to 
passengers only compared with the number of passengers carried. The 
data from which such a comparison could be made are wanting for some 
countries; as far as the figures can be given they are shown in the 
following table, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and 
injured per million passengers carried. The figures are calculated over 
a series of years and brought down to the latest available dates :— 





Average per million 


r, Passeng: 
Number of Passengers. passengers carried. 


Number 
Country. of 
Years, 





Killed. Injured. Killed. | Injured. 





Germany 
Austria-Hungary .... 
Belgium 


187 781 
50 403 
5B 463 

9 9 

262 1,309 

45 395 
2 1 

6 17 
33 109 
181 544 
350 4,321 
6 66 

113 477 
92 397 


Switzerland . 


United Kingdom ... 
Portugal 

Spain 

Canada 


AANWAAPCMANANAD 
mooosooooooec=e 
ER OOSORNONEENNNEES 
CLC SOOO: ore 
HOE OATWNE RENN A 


New South Wales 68 433 
Victoria d 32 1,168 


oo 


eto 


DK 




















TRAMWAYS. 


In all the Australasian Colonies tramways are in operation, but it is 
chiefly in Sydney and Melbourne, the inhabitants of which numbered 
at the latest date 421,030 and 444,832 respectively, that the density 
of settlement has necessitated the general adoption of this mode of 
transit. In New South Wales steam-motors are mostly used, though 
there is a length of 14 miles of cable tram at North Shore, and another 
cable-line.is being constructed from King-street, Sydney, to Ocean-street, 
Woollahra. The length of Government tram-lines open on’ the 30th 
June, 1893, was 49 miles, which had cost for construction the sum of 
£1,118,471. The receipts for the year ended on the same date were 
£295,367, and the working expenses £233,808, leaving a profit of 
£61,559, or 5°51 per cent. 
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In Victoria the cable system is in operation in the metropolitan area, 
the lines having been constructed by a municipal trust at a cost of 
£1,671,966. The tramways are leased to a company, and the receipts 
for the year ending 31st December, 1893, were £375,192. The number 
of passengers carried during the year was 35,096,240. In addition to 
these lines, there are over 20 miles of horse tramway in Victoria. 

In Queensland there is a system of horse trams, controlled by a private 
company. The liabilities at the 30th September, 1892, were £152,379, 
and the assets £147,164; the receipts for the year ending in the same 
date were £31,189, and the expenses £35,048, The number of horses 
owned by the company was 387, and cars 51. There were 2,564,304 
passengers carried during the year. 

In South Australia there are no Government tramways, but horse 
trams are run in the principal streets of Adelaide by private companies. 
No particulars have been collected respecting the length of these lines, 
nor of the returns therefrom. 

The Western Australian Government owns a line of horse tramway 
on a 2-ft. gauge between Roeburne and Cossack, a length of 8 miles. 

In Tasmania a private company maintains a line of horse tramway, 
11 miles in length, between Don and Barrington, on the north-west 
coast. The cost was £9,926, the receipts in 1891 came to £1,169, 
and the expenditure £1,194. Passengers are carried free of charge on 
this line. The average number of horses employed was 10 and vehicles 9. 

There are also tramways in existence in New Zealand under private 
management, but no particulars are at present available. 








POST AND TELEGRAPHS. 


POSTAL SERVICE. 


A ee first Australasian post-office was established by Governor Mac- 
quarie in the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed Post- 
master. The office was in High-street (now known as George-street), 
Sydney, at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, ‘‘in consideration of 
the trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed to charge on 
delivery to parties addressed, 8d. for every English or foreign letter of 
whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more than 20 lb., 
1s. 6d. ; but exceeding that weight, 3s. The charge on Colonial letters 
was 4d., irrespective of weight ; and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed 
to their wives, were charged ld. Very little improvement in regard to 
postal matters took place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate 
the postage of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the 
establishment of post-oftices, and to fix the rates of postage. 

It was, however, not until 1828 that the provisions of the Act were 
put into full force. The rates of postage appear to have depended upon 
the distance and the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland 
rate was 3d., and the highest 12d., the postage on a letter increasing 
according to its weight, which was fixed for a single letter at t-ounce. 
Letters between New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land were 
charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers ld. Other ship letters 
were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in excess. The 
privilege of franking was allowed to the Governor and a number of the 
chief public officials, and letters to and from convicts passed free under 
certain regulations. 

In 1831 a twopenny post was established in Sydney, and in 1835, 
under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was repealed and another 
Act was passed, which fixed the charge on a single letter at 4d. for 15 
miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and so on up to Is. for 300 
miles. In 1837 a post-office was established in Melbourne, which was 
then of course a part of New South Wales. Stamps were introduced 
in the same year in the shape of stamped covers or envelopes, which are 
believed to have been the first postage-stamps ever issued. 

Regular steam mail communication with England was first established 
in 1852; prior to that time the Colony had to depend upon the irregular 
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rr.val and despatch of sailing vessels, but in that year the steamships 

Australia,” “Chusan,” and “Great Britain” were despatched from 
England, making the voyage in 60 days, causing a strong desire in the 
minds of the Colonists for a more frequent and steady system of steam 
communication with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean War 
in 1854 hindered for a while the accomplishment of this object, but in 
1856 a line of steamers was again laid on, and the service was carried 
on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the Royal Mail 
Company for some years, without giving so much satisfaction to the 
public as might have been expected. 

As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment of a 
line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the subject were 
carried on for several years between the Government of the United 
Kingdom and those of New South Wales and New Zealand. The 
result was that in 1866 the line was started, and continued in operation 
until the end of 1868, when it was terminated through the failure of 
the company by which it had been carried out. In the following year 
New South Wales, in conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated a 
mail service via San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and 
under various conditions, has been continued up to the present time. 
The contract expired in November, 1890, but has since been renewed 
from time to time, and the steamers still make Sydney their terminus, 
New South Wales paying»a subsidy of £4,000. 

The establishment of a maii route via America had the effect of 
stimulating the steamship-owners who were engaged in the service via 
Suez, and from that time there was a marked improvement in the 
steamers employed, as well as in the punctuality and speed with which 
the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and Oriental Company have 
carried mails for the Colonies almost from the inception of the ocean 
steam service, with very few interruptions. Towards the end of 1878 
the Orient Company commenced carrying mails between Australia and 
the United Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. In the 
year 1883 the fine steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France 
entered the service, to be followed in 1887 by the North Gernian 
Lloyd’s, so that there are now sometimes two or even three mails 
received and despatched every week, and a voyage to Europe, which was 
formerly a formidable undertaking, involving great loss of time and much 
discomfort, is regarded as a mere pleasure trip to fill up a holiday. 

In the year 1893 another mail service was established, by a line of 
steamers running from Sydney to Vancouver Island, in British Columbia. 
This line seems likely to open up a valuable trade between the Austra- 
lian Colonies and those of British North America. The New South 
Wales Government has engaged to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000 
for three years towards the maintenance of this service. 

The following statement gives the number of letters and newspapers 
passing in 1861 through the post-offices of the various Colonies. It 
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will be seen on comparing these figures with those in the next table 
that the number of letters for all Australasia in 1861 was less than is 
now transacted by any individual colony, Tasmania and Western 
Australia excepted. It should be explained that, while the figures 
quoted show correctly the postal business of each individual colony, 
the total number of letters and newspapers for Australasia as returned 
is too large, the intercoloniai mails being counted twice over—that is, 
both at the colony they are sent from and at the colony they are 
delivered at. In this table, as well as in the following one, a second 
total has been given, from which this Intercolonial excess is excluded, 
so as to represent the amount of postage business actually transacted in 
the year 1861 :— 





No. of 


Colony. Post Offices. Letters. Newspapers. 





New South Wales 340 4,369,463 3,384,245 
Victoria bets 369 6,109,929 4,277@l79 
Queensland ..... ‘ 24 515,211 427,489 
South Australia... 160 1,540,472 1,089,424 
Western Australia, ae 193,317 137,476 
Tasmania 835,873 895,656 
New Zealand .... ae 1,236,768 1,428,351 








Australasia Pee 14,801,633 11,639,820 


Australasia (Intercolonial excess 
exGluded) ic. ccc. cs cesses sosvew sees: See 14,061,000 10,941,400 











The following shows the postal business of each of the Colonies during 
1892, the number of letters, &c., being obtained by adding inland letters 
passing through the office, and thus counted once, to Intercolonial and 
Foreign letters, &c., received and despatched ; with a similar correction 
to that made in the previous table :— 





Books, 


S Post | Letters and s 2 : 
Colony. Offices. | Post Cards. Parcels, and| Newspapers.| Revenue. 


Packages. 





£ 

New South Wales 1,800 | 77,402,760 | 12,380,200 | 45,520,500 | 467,255 
Victoria 3 | 62,526,448 7,491,316 | 22,729,005 | 365,605 
Queensland 951 | 15,779,569 2,975,434 | 11,405,904 135,723 
South Australia 17,409,769 1,297,327 8,773,718 | 118,227 
Western Australia 4,214,550 657,135 3,061,431 20,575 
Tasmania 6,063,548 1,212,122 4,692,676 | 54,736 
28,571,844 8,604,208 | 12,027,582 | 214,002 
| 211,968,488 | 34,617,742 | 108,210,816 | 1,376,123 

ae Aaa AD [ees aoa 





Australasia (Intercolonial excess | 
excluded) ---- | 198,202,400 | 32,055,300 | 98,102,500 
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The official returns of Victoria afford no information with regard to 
the number of letters, packets, and newspapers dealt with since the 
year 1890, such particulars being no longer compiled ; the figures 
for 1890 have, therefore, been repeated in this table and some succeeding 
ones. 

In New South Wales and Tasmania newspapers were carried free 
within the colony during 1892, which largely extended their circulation 
through the post, but in all the other colonies a small fee was charged. 
The following table shows the number of letters and post-cards, books, 
&e., and newspapers per head during 1892. Western Australia and 
New South Wales take the lead in respect to letters as well as news- 
papers, but New Zealand stands first as far as parcels and books are 
concerned :-— 

















Number per Inhabitant. 
Colony. ; 
Letters, &c. Bota Py Newspapers. 
New South Wales 66 10 39 
WiCtOriann d.cccsscessccce ieee 56 7 20 
Queensland ......... as 38 | 7 27 
South Australia ... 53 4 26 
Western Australia j 75 12 55 
Tasmania vu..210-s00secsececusse$s A 40 8 31 
New Zealand cccsei cso sone Werkeyccecssccescesetcnseses<2 44 13 19 
TAUBtPALASIA 2c. ceccessecavsacsaseentcecs? 50 8 25 














The following table shows the number of letters and post-cards per 
head in some of the principal countries of the world. With the excep- 
tion of the United Kingdom, the extent of the correspondence in 
Australasia largely exceeds that of any of the countries named. In 
this table also the total for Australasia has been corrected by the 
elimination of the Intercolonial excess :— 

















Number of Letters {Number of Letters 
Country. ean Country. en oy reise 
of Population. of Population. 
United Kingdom ...... 52 53 | Switzerland ...... tegieesss 35 
PHTANCO Persist cmos en see 21 Wiltalyacreccrcsseccesesseesesse uf 
Belgium .......... ee 26 Spain........ Ba 7 
Netherlands .... th 22 Portugal .. 6 
Germany....... ere 33 Canada ....... ere 26 
Denmark oes 23 | Cape Colony...........06 9 
Norway ....... was 18 | 
Russia....... see 2 || Australasia .............+6 50 
Austria ....... Reeseuae sree: 24 
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The following table illustrates the extent of the postal facilities in 
regard to the number of inhabitants, and the square miles of territory 
to each post-office for the year 1892. It will be seen that New South 
Wales and Victoria provide practically the same amount of postal 
facilities to their inhabitants, while Western Australia, from its 
enormous extent and scanty population, naturally furnishes the least. 
Western Australia has the least number of offices when compared with 
territory, and Victoria the most :— 




















Number of Number of Square 
Colony. Inhabitants to each | Miles of Territory to 
Post Office. each Office. 
| Number, Square Miles. 
New South Wales ........ | 656 173 
Wicbotiar seme paste ater ete 658 49 
Queensland ......... setae: eal 437 703 
South Australia ...... | 612 1,670 
Western Australia ... 297 6,538 
Pasmania 3-25-7050, a ate 443 76 
New Zealand @ iron ita sects ne tee ee | 509 83 
Anistralasiass sess: iecicees oi scecticic tees 575 461 





All the Colonies, with the exception of New Zealand, have, in con- 
junction with the Imperial Government, entered into an agreement with 
the Peninsular and Oriental, and the Orient Steam Navigation Com- 
panies. Under this contract, which will expire on the 31st January, 
1895, the two companies have undertaken a weekly mail service for a 
yearly subsidy of £170,000. This subsidy is made up by a contribution 
of £95,000 from the Imperial Government, and of £75,000 from the six 
contracting colonies, distributed on the basis of population as follows:— 








Colony. subsidy, 1902. 
£ 
New South Wales ‘ae 26,760 
Vitigerye rece : Are 26,576 
Queensland ......... 9,449 
South Australia ... oe 7,491 
‘Tasmiagnan 25) 38 ae ee 3,514 
Western Australia 1,210 
Total 75,000 











The estimated net cost to be made good from revenue in New South 
Wales was £13,274, against £13,729 in 1891, and £564 in 1890. 
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Victoria, after payig her share of the subsidy, had a deficit of £7,221. 
New Zealand paid £884 for the carriage of her mails by this route. 
Returns for the other colonies are unfortunately not available. 

The mail service has been performed with great regularity and 
expedition. The average time of both homeward and outward services 
in 1892 was :— 


Days. 
London to Sydney te... Oost 
Sydney to London . veces BOSS 


In addition to the federal ocean mail service via Suez, New South 
Wales and New Zealand, until November, 1890, subsidised the Union 
Steamship Company for a four-weekly service, via San Francisco, to the 
amount of £37,000, of which New South Wales paid £25,750, and New 
Zealand £11,250. The cost of this service during 1892 was £125 to 
New South Wales, £749 to Victoria, and £7,486 to New Zealand. The 
New Zealand Shipping Company is also under contract to carry mails 
from New Zealand to the United Kingdom. The average time during 
the same year by the San Francisco route was :— 


London to Sydney 
Sydney to London 


The British India Steam Navigation Company, sailing from Brisbane, 
via Torres Straits, carry mails under contract with the Queensland 
Government. This route is from four to ten days longer than those 
previously mentioned, mails in 1891 having occupied about 44 days in 
transit. Queensland, under the former contract, paid the company an 
annual subsidy of £55,000. This contract ceased in January, 1890, 
and under a new contract the Colony agreed to pay the company an 
annual subsidy of £19,800 for a four-weekly, or £32,500 for a fortnightly 
service. The latter service was commenced on lst July, 1890, the 
monthly service having lasted nearly six months; but in November, 
1891, the contractors, on account of the heavy losses under the fortnightly 
system, were allowed to revert to the four-weekly service for twelve 
months from 22nd December, 1891, the subsidy being reduced to the 
smaller amount mentioned above, viz., £19,800. The amount of mail 
_ matter despatched by this route from the other colonies is very small, 
the cost to Victoria during 1892 being stated at £24. 

Besides those mentioned, the other steamship companies trading with 
the Australasian Colonies carry mails, notably the Messageries Maritimes 
Company and the North German Lloyd, sailing from Sydney, and the 
Shaw, Saville, and Albion Company, sailing from Lyttelton, via Magellan 
Straits. The companies are paid by the Colonies in proportion to the 
weight of mail matter carried, but the Messageries Maritimes Company 
and the North German Lloyd are in receipt of large subsidies from 
the French and German Governments respectively. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, a Japan Mail Steamship Company, purposes shortly running @ 
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line of fast steamers between Japan, China, and the Colonies. It is 
understood that the enterprise will be subsidized by the Japanese 
Government. 

The postage to the United Kingdom was reduced in J anuary, 1891, 
from 6d. per } oz. via Italy, and 4d. via the long sea route, to the 
uniform rate of 24d. In 1891 the Colonies were represented at the 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union held in Vienna, and on July 4th 
a convention was signed on their behalf, by which they joined the 
Union from October Ist, 1891. From that date the rate of postage to 
all British Colonies and possessions and foreign countries included in 
the Union was reduced to 24d. As was to be expected, the immediate 
result of the alteration was a reduction in revenue, but it is confidently 
anticipated that so far as these Colonies are concerned the time is not 
far distant when the revenue ‘from this. branch of postal service will 
reach its original volume. 

A common scale of postage on newspapers has been adopted by 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, and it is considered probable that before long the two remain- 
ing colonies of Australasia will join in the arrangement. It has been 
provided that newspapers for the United Kingdom shall be subject 
to a charge of 1d. for the first 4 oz, with an additional charge of 1d. 
for every 4 oz. or fraction of 4 oz. over that weight ; and to all places 
beyond Australasia, except the United Kingdom, the same rate for 
every 4 oz., with an additional }d. for every 2 oz. over that weight. 
By a recent change in the postal laws of Queensland, newspapers, 
which previously were transmitted from New South Wales and Tasmania 
to that colony free of charge, were subjected to a charge of 1d. for every 
10 oz. on delivery in Queensland, unless prepaid at the rate of 4d. for 
10 oz. in the country of origin. 

The number of registered letters passing through the post offices 
of the Australasian Colonies has largely increased of late years, and in 
New South Wales the number in 1891 was no less than 1,047,080, an 
increase of 266,878 over the total in 1890. This large increase was not 
a natural growth, but arose chiefly from correspondence relating to 
so-called “consultations” or lottery sweeps connected with horse-racing, 
which were established in Sydney, and to support which large sums of 
money were sent to that city from all parts of Australasia, and also from 
other countries. Probably not less than 600,000 of the total for 1891 
in New South Wales were associated with these “ sweeps.” The Govern- 
ment of New South Wales has dealt with this evil in an amending 
Postal Bill, and this illicit branch of the postal traffic has been removed 
to other colonies to a great extent. It has been estimated by the late 
Postmaster-General of Victoria that nearly £100,000 of the colony’s 
money was sent to New South Wales annually to be distributed in 
these sweeps. 


All the Colonies have systems of intercolonial parcels post in operation. 
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An Intercolonial Postal Conference was held in Brisbane in March, 
1893, at which matters of detail, both ministerial and departmental, in 
connection with postal and telegraph business were considered. The 
whole of the seven Australasian Colonies were represented, and agree- 
ment was arrived at with regard to several matters of detail. Another 
Intercolonial Conference on postal and telegraphic matters was held at 
Wellington, N.Z., early in 1894. Matters of general interest were 
discussed, and united action was agreed to with regard to several subjects 
in which discrepancies had hitherto prevailed. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


In no country in the world has the development of telegraphic com- 
munication been so rapid as in Australasia, and in none has it been 
taken advantage of by the public to anything like the same extent. 
Taking Australasia as a whole, there are only four countries in the world 
that possess a greater extent of telegraph lines, and only seven in which 
a larger number of messages are actually sent. In no other country, 
however, does the number of messages bear anything approaching the 
same ratio to the population. The following table illustrates these 
remarks :— 





















Length of Messages per 
Country. Telegraph Lines} Messages. head of popu- 

(poles). lation. 

Miles. No. No. 
United Kingdom ........cccseececerss sate seaee 34,056 69,907,800 18 
Hrances cs c.cstseserces se 59,693 | 45,328,900 1:2 
Belgium* .... aay 4,617 8,445,600 14 
INetherlandsisvivesccsccesccsesescssestecsiec’ aes 3,398 4,303,000 09 
Germany: iiicsiscsssceseesess Miapemeeeneet| 73,198 31,175,100 06 
Denmark veraicivsssecticsccswsasrecn cones s vo 3,674 1,673,000 0:8 
Sweden....... Ar 5,477 1,849,500 04 
ENOL WAY. cers acter cuetesiacesietiasasmeseeeecearss 5,872 1,726,200 0:9 
MRUSBIG acttac stress tscceere cree cssaeneaees Thavtese 88,280 10,103,800 O1 
pA UStria-EVUn Parry’) \.csccckecsente= teens esosese 31,862 16,932,600 0-4 
Switzerland .. ......... al 4,515 3,630,600 122 
tal yirecsdies tess ceones Rastesecea ss ped | 23,665 9,002,400 0:3 
SPALL acs sce caresesaesstoreccdemees ies 15,988 4,766,200 0:3 
Portugal ......... 3,985 1,354,800 0:3 
United States... 189,576 62,387,300 10 
Canada. ......:0.65 we 31,841 4,614,900 10 
Cape: Colony) ~ cise .cst secs. cesstetsocsesuacseees 5,482 1,424,400 09 
Australasia (Intercolonial excess ex-| 45,496 8,869,200 2:2 

cluded.) 











* Government lines only. 
The totals of the telegrams of the Australasian Colonies amount to 
10,136,200 ; from this number has been deducted 1,267,000, to avoid 
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the counting of Intercolonial telegrams, both in the despatching and 
the receiving colonies. From the above table it appears that the popu- 
lation of Australasia sent over two messages through the telegraph in 
the year for each inhabitant. In the United Kingdom the number was 
about one and three-quarters to each inhabitant ; in the United States 
of America about one message for every inhabitant. The return forthe 
United States includes only the lines of the Western Union Company, 
who own the principal part of the United States telegraph system. 
In France and Belgium, one message and a quarter nearly, and one 
message a1 _a half, was sent respectively for every person ; in Germany, 
one messag. for every two persons; in Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Spain, about one message for every three persons. In Canada one 
message, and in the Cape Colony rather less than one message, is sent 
for every inhabitant in each year. 

The electric telegraph was introduced into these Colonies almost at the 
time of the earliest railway construction. The first telegraph messages 
were sent in New South Wales in 1851. In Victoria the telegraph line 
from Melbourne to Williamstown was opened in 1854. The first line 
in South Australia, from Adelaide to Port Adelaide, was opened in 
1856 ; and the first Tasmanian line was completed in 1857. In New 
Zealand the first telegraph office was opened in 1862; and the line from 
Brisbane to Rockhampton, the first in Queensland, was opened in 1864. 
Telegraphic communication was established between Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide in 1858. The first telegraph in Western Australia was 
opened in 1869, and communication between that colony and all the 
others of the group was completed in 1877. 

Australasia is connected with Europe and the rest of the world by 
means of cables connecting with the various Asiatic continental lines. 
There are two cables—the older one opéned in October, 1872—joining 
Port Darwin to Banjowangie, in Java, whence communication is provided 
with Europe by way of Batavia, Singapore, Madras, and Bombay. The 
cable from Port Darwin to Banjowangie is unfortunately liable to damage 
through volcanic eruptions, and the question is, therefore, being con- 
sidered whether a point more to the east should not be substituted for 
Banjowangie. The length of line between Adelaide and London is 
12,570 miles—9,146 cable, and 3,424 miles overland wire. Of the land 
portion, 1,971 miles are between Adelaide and Port Darwin. A second 
cable was laid in 1888 from Broome, on Roebuck Bay, in Western 
Australia, to Banjowangie. The length of line by this route from Perth 
to London is 12,296 miles, 10,811 being cable and 1,485 land wire. 
The eastern colonies are connected with Broome by a line running from 
Adelaide, via Port Augusta, Eucla, and Albany, to Perth. The cable 
joining Tasmania to the continent of Australia was laid in 1869, the 
length being about 170 miles. It starts from the township of Flinders, 
near Cape Schanck, in Victoria, and terminates at Low Head, at the 
mouth of the Tamar, in Tasmania. New Zealand was joined to the 
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continent by a cable laid in 1876, the length being about 1,191 miles. 
It has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where Captain 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw 
of the monument of La Perouse. The New Zealand terminus of the 
cable is at Wakapuaka, near Nelson, on the Middle or South Island, 
whence another cable, 109 miles in length, is laid to Wanganui, in the 
North Island, with an alternate line from White’s Bay across Cook Strait 
to Wellington. 


At a conference of the postal and telegraphic authoritl. »s, held in 
Sydney in February, 1891, the question of cable rates ‘ame under 
discussion, and a proposal of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company 
was agreed to, by which the Colonies, with the exception of New 
Zealand and Queensland, undertook to make good half the loss which 
the company would sustain by a reduction in the schedule of cable 
charges. The amended tariff came into force in May, 1891, and the 
amount to be guaranteed to the company for the portion of the year 
during which the contract was in existence was £158,941. The sum 
earned by the company for the same period was £120,141, so that the 
deficiency on the eight months’ business was £38,350, one-half of which 
was made good by the contributing colonies pro rata according to 
population. From Ist January, 1893, the rates were again slightly 
raised, and stand now at 4s. 9d. per word from Sydney to London for 
ordinary messages. 


An agreement has been entered into between the representative of a 
French company and the Queensland Government for the construction 
of a cable service between Queensland and New Caledonia, a distance 
of 900 miles. The French Government is to guarantee £8,000, and 
the Governments of New South Wales and Queensland £2,000 each, as 
a subsidy to the line ; and in consideration of this sum the two 
Australian Governments mentioned are entitled to the use of the wire 
for transmission of Government messages free of cost, up to the extent 
of the guarantee. The Queensland terminus of the cable has been fixed 
at Burnett Heads, that locality having been selected as being more 
suitable than either Gladstone, Sandy Cape, or Cape Moreton, which 
had been mentioned as probable landing-places for the cable. This 
service, when completed, may be the first portion of the proposed main 
Pacific cable, connecting Australia with Vancouver, San Francisco, or 
such other place as may be determined, but various other routes have 
also been proposed. 


All the Colonies show very rapid progress in regard to telegraphic 
matters during the period from 1871 to 1881. In the case of Queens- 
land this increase is largely due to the construction of the line to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria ; and in the case of South Australia, to the con- 
struction of the lines to Port Darwin and to Eucla, on the boundary of 
Western Australia, 


H 
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The following table shows the length of telegraphic lines for each 
colony at the four last census periods, as well as for the year 1892, as 
far as the returns are available :— 





Colony. 


1861. 1871. 1881, 


1892. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 





1,616 | *4,674 | 
*2,295 
2,525 
1,183 


8,515 
3,350 
6,280 
4,946 
1,585 

928 
3,824 





| 29,498 





11,905 
7,089 
10,019 
5,493 
3,289 
2.999 


4 


5,479 
45,496 








* In 1873. 


The next table gives similar particulars, only the amounts are 
. 5 . - . ’ y 
expressed as miles of wire instead of Jength in poles :— 





Colony. 


1861. 1881. 


1891. 1892. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 











| 24,780 





89,081 


26,443 
14,015 
18,141 
12,911 

4,014 

3,383 
13,459 


13,989 
17,646 
12,707 
3,546 
3,178 
13,235 


92,366 








* In 1873, 


The number of telegrams passing along the wires of each colony, and 


the revenue received by the respective Telegraph Departments for the 
year 1892, were as follow. In the total for Australasia a correction has 
been made for Intercolonial telegrams recorded in both the despatching 


and the receiving colony :— 





Colony. 


Number of Telegrams. 


Revenue Received. 
| 





New South Wales 


Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Australasia 


Australasia (Intercolonial excess ex- 


eluded.) 


2,976,109 
2,725,860 
1,095,407 
853,273 
252,110 
329,334 
1,904,143 


10,136,236 
8,869,000 





£ 
185,014 
116,066 
82, 952 
68,630 
14,337 
25,769 
$5,601 











TELEPHONES. 
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In connection with the Telegraph Departments of the various colonies, 
Telephone Exchanges have during recent years been established in the 
capitals and other important centres of population. The returns relating 
to Telephones are, however, difficult to separate from those relating to 
Telegraphs, particularly with regard to the distinct wires in use. Infor- 
mation regarding Telephones in the different colonies, as far as can be 
ascertained, will be found in the following table :— 


















Number Miles of Wire 
Colony. of (distinct from Revenue. 
Telephones. Telegraph Wires.) 
£ 

New South Wales ............000s00008 DOE intceses * 18,667 
Victoria ..... 2,414 9,460 39,591 
Queensland .. 105" 7) sees , 4,530 
South Austral s38 758 2,275 12,348 
Western Australia,.............cesss- 197 642 1,210 
TASMAanipcssck. cerca 711 555 | 3,599 
New: Zealand 1.9, cosersctossirconeeces 3,811 3,160 19,155 
Australasia sisicsscestserosterees 10,9509" iit eam eee 99, 100 











* Not furnished. 


In addition to the branches of the postal and telegraphic business 
dealt with in this chapter, Money Order Offices and Savings Banks are 
in operation in all the Colonies, particulars regarding which will be 
found in the chapter dealing with Finance. 


EDUCATION. 


T would have been indeed strange if communities so prosperous as the 
Australasian Colonies had neglected the important matter of 
Education, and in every province of the group it will be found that the 
State has taken the subject in. hand—to an extent, in some instances, 
far beyond what has been done in most of the countries of the Old World. 
In each colony provision is made for primary education, and in all of 
them there are grammar and high schools, by means of which those who 
have the desire may qualify themselves for the higher studies of the 
University. So bountiful has been the provision made by the State that 
in most cases the cost of education is merely nominal, and the poverty of 
the parents ceases to be an excuse for the ignorance of the children. 
No doubt in the very early days of colonization there was but little 
attention paid to education ; but as soon as the sharp struggle for bare 
existence was over, attempts were made to provide in some degree the 
means of instruction for the rising generation, and the foundations were 
laid of an educational system that is in the highest degree creditable to 
these young communities. The denominations were naturally the first 
to build schools and provide teachers, but there was always a large 
proportion of persons who objected to denominationalism, especially 
those who belonged to denominations not subsidized by the State ; and 
hence there arose a National or non-sectarian system, which has in the 
course of time almost monopolized the educational field. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


In all the Australasian Colonies the State system of education is 
secular, and Western Australia is the only one where denominational 
education is at all subsidised. The Education Acts of each colony 
contain compulsory clauses, but the enforcement of these is not every- 
where equally strict. In Victoria, for instance, compulsory attendance 
at school has been insisted upon with great rigour, while in Queensland 
the principle of compulsion has been allowed to remain almost in 
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abeyance, and in the other colonies it has been enforced with varying 
degrees of strictness. In Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, and 
South Australia the education provided by the State is entirely free of 
charge to the parents; in New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, small fees are charged, but are not enforced where the parents 
can reasonably plead poverty. 

The statutory school-age of each colony is as follows :— 


INOW: SOURAV AIOE,» sscenccemsascecteessescncaands 6 to 14 years. 
WH CHOTA cae cance ccecstase ces conacncononecaerestasicas 6tol8 ,, 
Qieenslandy a cncsnceasaaersesasnncdeecnonls sansa 6tol2 ,, 
South Australia .. ...... ea eee re 7tol3 ,, 
Wrestern Amstralia .. ....csiassscesesvecvarases 6tol4 ,, 
CP ABINAWIAS cece scuise trope mca semevenanccorecss 7tol4 ,, 
ING wr Zealand 3. oiccs.cannsissvevenetomeecvsiosnmogss 7tol3 , 


In New South Wales there was for many years a dual system in 
existence. The four State-aided denominations—the Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan bodies—had schools sup- 
ported by annual votes from Parliament, administered under the control 
of the head of each denomination for the time being. There were also 
National schools, equally supported by the State, but under the control 
of a Board appointed by the Government. This plan was found to be 
costly and wasteful in the extreme, for in many of the country towns 
there were several small and inefficient competing schools, where the 
total number of children was not more than suflicient for one well- 
conducted establishment. So strongly was this evil felt that changes in 
the law relating to education were made from time to time, until at 
length the denominational system was abolished altogether, and one 
general and comprehensive plan of Public Instruction adopted in its 
place. This was not brought about without much agitation, lasting 
over a considerable period. A league was formed, having for its object 
the establishment of education, secular, compulsory, and free, and in 
1880, under the auspices of Sir Henry Parkes, the measure establishing 
the present system became law. In New South Wales education is non- 
sectarian, though facilities are afforded to clergymen to give religious 
instruction within specified school-hours to those children whose parents 
desire it. It is compulsory, and free to all who cannot afford to pay, 
while a merely nominal fee is charged to those who are in a position to 
contribute towards the cost of the teaching of their children. In New 
South Wales in 1892 there were 2,502 public schools, with an average 
attendance of 132,580 children, out of a mean quarterly enrolment of 
186,207, a net enrolment of 210,641, or a gross enrolment of 239,364. 
For secondary education there are a number of superior and high schools 
entirely supported by the State, besides numerous colleges, grammar 
schools, and denominational schools, which obtain no assistance from the 
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Government, except in the case of the Sydney Grammar School, which 
receives an annual subsidy, amounting in 1892 to £2,800. Scholarships 
and bursaries have been founded in connnection. with many of these 
schools. Educational affairs are in New South Wales under the direc- 
tion of the Minister for Public Instruction. 

In Victoria, under an Act passed in 1872, a system of free, compul- 
sory, and secular primary education is in force, under a Minister for 
Education, who is responsible to Parliament. The compulsory clause is 
very strictly enforced, especially in the large towns, and education is 
entirely free as regards the ordinary subjects of primary instruction, 
while the teachers are allowed to impart additional subjects, for which 
a small fee has to be paid. At the end of 1892, Victoria had 2,140 
State schools, with an average attendance of 141,864 scholars, out of a 
net enrolment of 215,020, or a gross enrolment of 249,786. Religion 
is strictly forbidden to be taught during school-hours, and not at 
any time must a State teacher impart it. Secondary education is prin- 
cipally in the hands of private or denominational establishments. The 
higher education is supplied by the University, with its affiliated 
colleges. 

The Education Department in Queensland is administered by the 
Secretary for Public Instruction. The Act now in force was passed in 
1875, and is of a tolerably liberal character, primary education being 
secular and free. The compulsory clause has not been put into opera- 
tion, as it would be a very difficult thing to enforce its provisions in 
the scattered and sparsely-populated districts of the interior. A recent 
departmental report, however, hints that the compulsory provision will 
soon have to be applied. The primary schools at the end of 1892 
were 657 in number, with a gross enrolment of 77,889 pupils, a net 
enrolment of 67,926, a mean quarterly enrolment of 62,663, and an 
average daily attendance of 45,975. Secondary education is provided 
for by means of grammar schools, which are liberally assisted by the 
State. Queensland, as yet, has no University of her own, but sends 
a fair proportion of students to the Universities of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. 

The South Australian system of primary education, which was intro- 
duced in its present form in 1878, is very similar to those already 
described ; it is presided over by a responsible Minister, with an 
Inspector-General and other officials. Education is compulsory, secular, 
and free. To the end of 1891 a small weekly fee had to be paid ‘by all 
parents able to do so, but at the beginning of 1892 education in South 
Australia became entirely free. At the end of 1892 there were 579 
primary schools, with a gross enrolment of 60,139 children, a net enrol- 
ment of 53,457, and an average attendance of 35,371. Children who 
have attained a certain standard of instruction are exempt from com- 
pulsory attendance. Religious instruction is not allowed to be given 
except out of ordinary school-hours. Secondary education is in the 
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hands of private and denominational establishments, and the University 
at Adelaide, though small, is efficient. 

Quite a different system of education prevails in Western Australia. 
Under the Elementary Education Act of 1871, primary education is 
imparted in Government schools, which are entirely supported by the 
State. Private schools are also assisted from the public purse, on 
condition of submitting to Government inspection on secular subjects. 
There is a high school at Perth, and a grammar school at Freemantle, 
and further encouragement is given to secondary instruction by the 
institution of scholarships which are open for competition. At the end 
of 1892 there were 96 Government and 21 assisted schools in the colony, 
with an enrolment of 4,032 and 1,941, and an average attendance of 
2,902 and 1,422 respectively. The local boards have power to enforce 
compulsory attendance. 

In Tasmania there is no separate Minister for Education, but the 
department is under the control of the Treasurer, who has especial 
charge over matters relating to primary instruction. There are public 
schools in every country town throughout the colony, and several in 
Hobart and Launceston. At the end of 1892 they numbered 251 in all, 
the average attendance being 10,654, out of a gross enrolment of 20,659 
children, and an average monthly number on the rolls of 14,549. The 
principle of compulsion is nominally in force. Secondary education is 
encouraged by means of superior schools and a system of scholarships ; 
and annual examinations are held at which successful candidates may 
gain the degree of Associate of Arts. There is no University in 
Tasmania. 

New Zealand hasan educational system whichis entirely secular and free. 
There is a separate department of education, presided over by one of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, as in most of the other Colonies. The 
whole colony has been divided into school districts, each presided over 
by a local board, and a capitation grant of £3 15s. per head is paid by 
the State for every child in average attendance, and in addition 1s. 6d. 
per child for the support of scholarships, with other grants for school- 
buildings, training of teachers, &c. At the close of 1892 there were 
1,302 public schools thus supported by the State, with an average 
attendance of 99,070 scholars out of a total enrolment of 122,860. 
High schools, colleges, and grammar schools provide the means for 
acquiring secondary education, and there is an University, which, like 
those of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, is empowered 
to confer the same degrees as the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
except as regards Divinity. 

In addition to the ordinary primary schools, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment maintain schools for Maori children in localities where there 
are few or no Europeans. The number of schools in 1892 was 67, of 
scholars 2,218, the average attendance 1,634, and the teaching staff 
numbered 88. The net expenditure for 1892 was £14,290. 
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The following table gives the number of State schools in each of the 
Colonies during 1892, together with the number of teachers and the 
average attendance of scholars. In addition to the number of teachers 
stated, there were 73 sewing-mistresses in New South Wales, 504 in 
Victoria, 166 in South Australia, and 160 in New Zealand :-— 





Scholars in 
Number average 
attendance. 





Percentage of scholars 
in average attendance 
to mean population, 


of State 
Schools. 
of 
Teachers. 
of Scholars 
in average 
attendance, 
To each 
School. 
To each 
Teacher. 





New South Wales ; 4,563 |132,580 
Victoria 4,473 |141,864 
Queensland ee 5 1,498 | 45,975 
South Australia ne 1,056 | 35,371 
Western Australia .... oes 143 | 2,902 
Tasmania Ape 5 508 | 10,654 
3,180 | 99,070 


eer 
aAwIASewe 
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15,411 |468,416 


— 
= 























The percentage to the total population of the enrolment at State 
schools, after deducting multiple enrolments, is shown in the following 
table :— 


Per cent. 


New South Wales................ ‘ 
Victoria <.....0s.0005. Z 
Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia 


Victoria and New South Wales occupy the first position, and are above 
the average for Australasia, while New Zealand, Queensland, and South 
Australia are slightly below the average. Western Australia stands 
lowest on the list, owing, no doubt, to the sparseness of its population. 
The comparison, however, does not mean much, as the populations of 
the Colonies are very variously constituted as regards ages. For instance, 
in New Zealand children of school-age constitute nearly 27 per cent. of 
the population, as against 21 per cent. in Victoria and 24 per cent. in 
New South Wales. 

The number of children of “school-age” in all the Colonies at the 
census of 1891 was 890,932. As almost the whole of the children 
enrolled at the different schools are over 5 or under 15 years of age, that 
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period has been adopted as “school-age” for purposes of computation 
in the following table :— 







IN GW MOULD. WAIORY 20... ccccc.-scscekecsisecesavtes, oe 266,195 
WUMEOETA, con ccscccce ones 2sas< ess wees. 244,436 
Greenland 2%... 2..ccsncsocsss 86,239 
South Australia 80,897 
Whesterti: Australia: .....-c0cc.<scceccsccoconccssoscesee 10,191 
Tasmania 35,810 
New Zealand... 167, 164 

SANISUEMIMEID . 1c cuses co cossices Gasacnsserenseuee 890,932 


Against the above total the gross enrolment of scholars, after deduct- 
ing multiple enrolments, at both State and private schools at the same 
period, was :— 











New. South Walesyiic:..c.¢20 csc esscsevdcassesssseees 252,415 
Victoria 
Queensland .............0006 Eis ialilcosaint Sune ateneete 78,443 
Bloebh (Amabralta : an. ck topic ccccsosnente wenaas toscana 60,184 
Western Australia a 5,345 
PUMMVINOIIII seastatss «hacia cpus cove teeiotes naeieaas venkat we 28,825 
New Agaland ss -.o61e$ lias scsecss cone <cclgwrassiocs ..» 133,665 
RUSEPALASIG caccnecaccacneacnesesccascuseiess 819,703 


A comparison of the two tables above shows that while in Victoria 
the number of scholars enrolled actually exceeded the number of 
children from 5 to 15 years of age by 21,390, and while in Queensland 
there was a deficiency of only 7,796, there was room for improvement 
in the other colonies. In New South Wales the number of children 
not enrolled at any school was 13,780, in South Australia 20,713, in 
Western Australia 4,846, in Tasmania 11,985, and in New Zealand 
33,499. For the whole of Australasia there was thus a number of 
71,229 children between 5 and 15, amounting to 8:0 per cent. of the 
total population of that age, which were either taught at home or 
received no education at all. There is, however, ample evidence, as the 
following pages show, that a steady improvement is taking place in all 
the colonies. 

Out of the total gross enrolment of 910,377 children in the year 
1892, 774,729 were enrolled in schools under the control of the Govern- 
ments of the various colonies, and 135,648 were on the rolls of private 
and denominational schools. Allowing, however, for multiple enrol- 
ments at State schools, the 910,377 children have to be reduced to 
812,567, and the 774,729 at State schools to 676,919. 

The average daily attendance at the State schools of all the colonies 
was 468,416, or 60-5 per cent. of the gross enrolment. Calculated on 
the same percentage, the average attendance at the various private 
schools would amount to 82,067, and that of all schools to 550,083. 
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Compared with the total population of each colony, the proportion of 
children enrolled was as follows :— 














Enrolment per cent. of population. 
Colony. 

Gross. Net. 

New. South Walesit..c:..c.ccscccsestecesvassecovsates 24°3 21°8 
Wictorin.s\.sc2e 0s aes 25°3 22°3 
Queensland ...... 21°0 18°6 
South Australia DA Ii 19-7 
Western Australia 10:7 99 
Tasmanians. sfeveose se. 17°6 160 
New Zealand 2c .c sos anterete-0s taetoeseeszsseeees 21°4 191 
"Atistralasia'ccz.cc.scssseetasecssccosee 23°1 20°6 








This shows a gross school enrolment in Australasia of three to every 
thirteen inhabitants, and a net enrolment of more than one in every five 
inhabitants—a proportion as favourable as that of any European country. 

The number of children attending school has increased at a far 
greater rate than the population, as will be seen by the following 
table, showing that the advantages of education have been of late years 
more within the reach of the masses than formerly :— 


1861 130,060 
1871 312,130 
1881 670,776 
1891 803,800 
1892 812,567 





Population from 1861 to 1892 trebled itself, but the number of school 
children in 1892 was nearly six and a half times as great as in 1861. 

In the State schools of New South Wales the cost per child was until 
1888 higher than in the other Australian Colonies ; the figures for the 
last few years, however, show that that colony has now reduced its 
expenditure per child below that of Victoria and Queensland. The 
following figures, which show the net expenditure to the State, do not 


include cost of buildings :—- 
Total cost per child in 
average attendance. 





Las. 
New South Wales ............... Poacectorssversvascnivercsices 40 5 
IMACEORIR Scares stu sss o ce eon aes ete eter ene eee 410 8 
Queensland esate se scccee ences Raton cenccearneeie ened 419 
MOULH A UStraliayos dete clone eee ae 3.6 4 
Western Australia.. 216 5 
DARINATIA bio ccce cess cteeestes oa: on ST 
News Acaland q0r-.ts erat eh eee ee ee ee 317 1 


Including the grant to assisted schools in Western Australia, the 
expenditure is reduced to £2 6s. 4d. per child in average attendance. 
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The cost per child in average attendance at State Schools in Australasia 
therefore averaged £4 1s, 6d. for the year 1892, or including the 
assisted schools in Western Australia, to £4 Is. 4d. 

The following table shows the State expenditure on primary education 
for 1892, fees and rents received, and cost of buildings. In Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand, it will be remembered, 
primary education was free. In Victoria and Tasmania the fees collected 
by teachers were retained by them, and are, therefore, not taken into 
account in calculating the net expenditure. In South Australia and 
New Zealand the Education Departments are endowed with considerable 
areas of Crown lands, and the rents received therefrom have been 
deducted from the total expenditure by Government. A similar allow- 
ance has been made in the case of New Zealand for subscriptions 
collected for local school boards :— 
































Administrati Net . 6 
Colony. mand th (Rent, Fees, &e., Expenditure, Ex penditure 
Maintgnanoe |" received. “| Lessin of | puttangs, Se 
£ £ £ £ 
New South Wales............ 610,716 77,524 533,192 157,679 
Victoria (30 June, 1893) ... 643,301 2,216 643,301 11,474 
Queensland *.2c8c.ccisernces 187,964 | ..-.ececees 187,964 11,226 
South Australia...... ; 131,615 14,374 117,241 20,987 
Western Australia... 12,036 2,022 10,014 3,836 
Tasmaniaz..ss.cc-ss2es- con 36,273 10,981 36,273 10,981 
New Zealand ...............00- 422,885 40,983 381,902 31,602 
Australasia.............+ 2,044,790 148,100 1,909,887 247,785 





The number of private schools and of scholars enrolled in them in 
1892 were as follows. No particulars are to hand respecting the number 
of teachers in private schools in Tasmania. That colony is, therefore, 
excluded from the total number given :— 































Enrolment of 
ss . Scholars. 
Coton. pean | ret 
Number. | Pereetage to 
New South Wales......cssscesseses 729 | 2,762 | 47,343 40 
Victoria ......... Es 745 1,973 44,721 38 
Queensland...... bet 55 135 444 9,275 2°3 
South Australia........... “2 254 695 11,647 | 36 
Western Australia ..............0006 21 63 1,941 3°5 
"PASINANIA Ao ies sc0ce teens = T3521) Ssaorse 6,265 4:1 
New: Zealand oy .sseccsciscayesseseceenss 274 683 14,456 2°3 
PAUIBUPAIABID GS cece scacsccsctaceses 2,293 6,620 135,648 3°4 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Technical instruction is given in nearly all the capital cities of each 
of the Australian Colonies, and there is every probability that instruction 
in such matters will before long be very much extended. So far the 
expenditure on this important branch of education can only be got for 
the colonies enumerated below, which was in 1892 as follows. In 
addition to the amount stated for New South Wales, the sum of £4,389 
was collected in the shape of fees from the students, and retained by 
the lecturers :— 


New South Wales 
Waotorianc. iesschexe reese 
Queensland 
Tasmania 

In New South Wales, during the year 1878, a sum of £2,000 was 
granted by Parliament towards the organization of a Technical College, 
and for five years the work of the institution was carried on in connec- 
tion with the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a board was appointed 
by the Governtnent to take over its management, and the Technical 
College became thenceforth a State institution. Towards the end of 
1889 the Board was dissolved, and thé Technical College came under 
the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

The college is open to hoth male and female students, and of the 
latter the attendance in some terms has been as high as 400. In 1892 
there were 3,858 individual students ; the average enrolment per term 
was 1,929. 

Branch Technical Schools have been established in the suburbs, and in 
the northern, southern, and western districts of the Colony. In 1892 
these suburban and country classes had a total of 4,902 students 
enrolled. Technical classes are also held in connection with a number 
of public schools. The total enrolment in these classes during 1892 
was 1,329. 

The Government have erected a new building for the Technical College 
and Technological Museum at Ultimo, in the western portion of the 
metropolis. 

In 1892 the expenditure of the Government on Technical Education, 
including the Technological Museum, amounted to £34,924, and, in 
addition to this, the sum of £4,389 was contributed by the students as 
fees. The Parliamentary vote for the year was £49,800. 

Technical Education in Victoria is extending rapidly, but while the 
Government of New South Wales has wholly borne the cost of this class 
of education, that of Victoria has received great assistance from private 
munificence, the Hon. F. Ormond, M.L.C., having given £15,500 to 
assist in the establishment of a Working Men’s College. There were 
in 1892 1,961 students on the rolls of this institution. There are 
besides this college, the Schools of Mines and Design, wholly supported 
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by the Government, and other Technical Schools in the various important 
centres of the colony. These schools, in 1892, had a total enrolment 
of 7,436 students. 

Technical Education has well advanced in South Australia. The 
School of Painting and Design had, in Adelaide, during 1892, 253 
students on the roll, and branch schools, with an enrolment of 57 students 
during 1892, have been established at Port Adelaide and Gawler. The 
School of Mines and Industries, founded in 1889, and worked to some 
extent in connection with the School of Painting and Design, had an 
enrolment of 620 students in 1892. Also in Queensland technical 
education is active; the classes are worked in conjunction with the 
Metropolitan School of Arts, and with the Schools of Art at Toowamba, 
Gympie, Maryborough, Bundaberg, Rockhampton, and Townsville. 

In Tasmania the foundations of new Technical Schools were laid in 
1889 in Hobart, but there are branch schools in Launceston, Latrobe, 
and Devonport. The schools are under the direction of local Boards of 
Advice, the members of whom act directly under the Minister in charge 
of Education. The number of students in 1892 was 524, and the 
Government subsidy £3,426. 

Western Australia and New Zealand have not extended their educa- 
tional operations so as to embrace Technical Education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Striking evidence of the rapid progress made by these Colonies in 
regard to education is afforded by a comparison of the educational status 
of the people as disclosed by the four census enumerations of 1861, 
1871, 1881, and 1891. In those years the numbers who could read 
and write, read only, and who were unable to read, were as follow :— 





Degree of Education. 


New South 
Queensland. 
South 
Australia. 
Western 
Australia. 
Tasmania. 
New Zealand. 
Australasia. 





1861, 
Read and write 188,543 | 327,800| 17,181| 72,207 48,281 | 67,998 | 730,456 
Read only 46,024| 56,945] 3,714| 18,629] 1, 13,137| 8,922] 148,930 
Cannot read 116,293 | 155,577 | 9,164] 35,994 28,559 | 22,101 373,273 

1871. 
Read and write 296,741 | 478,572 | 74,940 | 115,246 55,939 | 177,419 |1,217.560 
Read only 56,391] 70,999] 12,080] 21,123 13,945 | 19,240] 196,392 
Cannot read 150,849 | 181,957 | 33,084 | 49,257 | 99,444] 59,734] 508,361 

1881. 
Read and write 507,067 | 651,567 | 136,718 | 200,057 74,967 | 346,228 |1,936,301 
Read only ......... veseeee| 49,372| 49,585] 18,631 | 15,267 9,605 | 27,323 | 167,162 
Cannot read 195,029 | 161,244 | 63,176 | 64,541 31,133 | 116,382 | 639,087 

1891. 
Read and write 835,570 | 908,767 | 276,381 | 236,514 103,138 | 484,198 |2,878 822 
Read only ‘| 43,536 | 32,817] 14,618| 9,571 6,287 | 24,902| 133,792 
Cannot read 244,848 | 198,821 | 102,719 | 74,346 37,242 | 117,558 | 789,001 
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The figures in the preceding table refer to the total population, and 
the number of illiterates is, therefore, unduly swelled by those under 
school-going age. If the population over 5 years of age be considered 
in comparison with the total population, the following table shows the 
results for the whole of Australasia :— 





Whole Population. Population over 5 years of age. 
Degree of Education. 





1861. | 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 





| | | 
Read and write 730,456/1,217,560|1,936,301|2,878,822| 730,339|1,130,145/1,036,111/2,879,081 
Read only ++| 148,930 196,392) 167,162] 133,792) 143,908] 190,545) 161,295] 128,445 
Cannot read 373,273] 508,361] 639,087] 789,001] 168,929] 285,286 243,583| 262/515 











}s252,650}1,922,518 2,742,550/3,801,615 104,170 05 7, 840989 3,270,041 





The following table affords a comparison of the number of each class 
in every 10,000 of the population for the same periods :— 





Whole Population. Population over 5 years of age. 
Degree of Education. 





1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 1861. | 1871. 1881. | 1891. 





Read and write 5,831 6,334 7,060 7,573 7,001 7,038 8,270 | 8,804 
Read only ... 1,189 1,022 610 352 1,380 1,186 689 393 
Cannot read 2,980 2,644 2,330 2,075 | 1,619 1,776 1,041 803 


10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 











It will be seen, therefore, that while in 1861 of every 10,000 people 
over 5 years of age there were only 7,001 who could read and write, the 
number in 1891 had increased to 8,804, while those who were totally 
illiterate had, in the same period, decreased from 1,619 to 803. 

Looking at the matter still more closely with reference to age, it 
will be seen that the improvement in education is most marked in the 
case of the rising generation. The following table shows the degree of 
education of all children between the ages of 5 and 15 years in 1861, 
1871, 1881, and 1891, numerically and per 10,000 :— 





Total Numbers. Per 10,000. 
Degree of Education. 





| 
1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 1861. | 1871. 1881. | 1891. 





Read and write | 114,353 | 288,154 | 482,719 | 674,012 | 4,637 5,911 7,058 7,565 
Read only... 68,038 | 102,316 | 86,574| 69,640| 2,759 2,099 1,266 782 
Cannot read. 64,237 | 96,986 | 114,654 | 147,280} 2,604 1,990 1,676 1,653 











gies ebeer 683,947 | 890,932 | 10°000 | 10-000 | 10-000 | 10-000 
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The proportion of those able to read and write has therefore grown 
from 4,637 to 7,565 in every 10,000 during the 30 years which the 
table covers, while the number of those able to read only was not 
much over one-fourth of what it had been in 1861, and the wholly 
illiterate had decreased by more than one-third. 

The Marriage Register affords further proof of the advance of 
education, and it has the further advantage of giving annual data, 
while the Census figures are only available for decennial periods. 
The numbers of those who signed the Marriage Register by marks were 
as shown herewith. The blanks indicate the cases where the information 
was not available :— 











1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 














Marks. 











% |Marks.| 3 % |Marks.| ¢ | Marks.| $ | Marks. 
i") on i) to op 
z 3 g z 3 
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
ai(mir|] 2 i|[uje| 3¢ i[m/r}] 3 [M/F 2 IM/F 
a rol a al a 

























New South Wales..| 3,222 | 596] 989} 3,953 | 573) 768) 6,284 | 347) 525) 8,457 | 273) 248) 8,022 263) 228 
Victoria .......... 4,434] .. | .. | 4,693} 342) 650) 5,896 | 171) 245] 8,780 | 110) 133 7,723 | 74) 92 
Queensland ...... B20! Aerail on 970} .. | .. | 1,703} 84] 169] 2,905] 88) 109) 2,774) 77) 88 
South Australia ..| 1,158] .. | .. | 1,250] .. | .. | 2,808} 100) 159) 2,315 | 40) 49) 2,119 42) 51 
Western Australia.| 149] .. | .. ABO oastecer|| SARE sah iseull patel asert es 12 ss 

Tasmania ........ (bl Nien eae BOS) berets 8567] )S75 1) a OS88)|( eeu ||. OOR cull ss 

New Zealand ....| 878|.. | .. |1,864] .. | .. | 3,279} 105] 190) 3,805| 53) 64) 4,002] 54) 68 















































. {13,487 . |20,523) 807|1288/27,663| 558) 595/26,047)| .. 























The percentages for those colonies where the necessary information 
is available is worked out in the following table :— 
Year. Males. Females. Total. 


T8611. ci eveccoescastacetscesssnessee 18°50 30°69 24°60 


1871 ... 10°58 16°40 13°49 
1881 ... 4:14 6°61 538 
1891 ... 2°12 2°27 2°20 
1892 2°07 2°14 2°10 





The percentage in 1892 was therefore less than one-tenth of that 
in 1861, and there is every reason to expect that in the course of another 
few years the proportion will be still further diminished. 


LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


The Post Office returns of the various colonies point indirectly to the 
spread of education, through showing the wonderful increase in the 
distribution of letters and newspapers that has taken place. The 
following table shows that while in 1851 only 2,165,000 letters and 
2,150,000 newspapers passed through the Australasian Post Offices, 
these numbers had in 1892 increased to 198,202,400 and 98,102,500 
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respectively. Allowance has been made for intercolonial postage counted 
by both the receiving and the despatching colonies, and the 1890 figures 
have been repeated for Victoria, where more recent returns have not 
been compiled :— 


Letters. Newspapers. 
2,165,000 2,150,000 
14,061,000 10,941,400 
30,435,300 17,252,700 
80,791,700 43,802,000 
183,694,900 95,879,760 
198,202,400 98,102,500 





The following are the numbers of letters and newspapers per head 
of population in each of the years above mentioned :— 


Letters per Newspapers per 
Inhabitant. Inhabitant. 

1851 4°7 4°7 
} 11°3 8°8 
15°7 8:9 
29-1 158 
478 24°9 
50°3 24°9 





In 1892 the number of letters per inhabitant was, therefore, fully 


ten times, and that of newspapers nearly five and a half times, larger 
than in 1851. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


In all the Colonies, Public Libraries have been established, those in 
the capital cities generally going by the name of “The Public Library,” 
while those in the country towns are known as Schools of Art, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, &c. The Free Public Libraries in Melbourne 
and Sydney are splendid institutions, the former comparing favourably 
with many of the libraries in European capitals. The following table 
shows the number of libraries which furnished returns, and the number 
of books belonging to them in the latest years for which returns have 
been furnished :— 






No. of No. of 

Libraries. Books. 
New South Wales................ ss 199 331,920 
Victoria ..... eee 421 894,107 
Queenslands.;)5 hee eae 82 116,174 
South Australia...........cceeces asa 140 187,333 
semana ost meme ee teen we 40 65,787 
New Zealand 22) 0 es So ee ay ake 298 330,770 
Total of six Colonies....., .............. 1,180 1,926,091 


In Western Australia, Mechanics’ Institutes are to be found in most 
places of any importance, but no numerical returns are available. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


The advance of education is hardly more clearly indicated by the 
institution and success of Colleges and Universities than is the progress 
of wealth or the attainment of leisure. In Australia the earliest 
attempts to provide for what may be termed the luxuries of educa- 
tion were made in New South Wales in 1852, and in Victoria in 
1855, when the Universities of Sydney and Melbourne, respectively, 
were established. No other colony of Australasia was at that time 
sufficiently advanced in wealth and population to follow the example 
thus set, but New Zealand in 1870, and South Australia in 1874, each 
founded an University. In all cases the Universities are in part 
supported by grants from the public funds, and in part by private 
endowments and the fees paid by students. 

The Government endowment, lecture fees, and income from other 
sources, received by the Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide Universities 
in 1892, were as follow :— 


Govern- 


ment:Endowment: Lecture Fees. Other Sources, Total. 
DY GANOY see, sacsictess possesses £18,100 £7,647 £11,843 £37,590 
Melbourne 17,000 16,991 982 34,973 
Adelaide:..sscaccactescscees 3,201 3,259 5,694 12,154 





In addition to the above annual endowment, the Adelaide University 
has received a perpetual endowment of 50,000 acres of land from 
Government. The University of New Zealand has a statutory grant of 
£3,000 a year from Government, and an additional income of about 
£2,000 from degree and examination fees. Of the affiliated colleges, 
Auckland University College is in receipt ofa statutory grant of £4,000 
a year from Government. 

The number of students attending lectures in 1892 is shown in the 
figures herewith :— 




















Students attending Lectures. 
University. = Se 

Matriculated. | ge rey Total. 

Sydney nacsieeorsee etascs ude see teesuees 540 586 1,126 
Melbourne aw 639 17 656 
Adelaidewis ctv & erect eson, es 87 117 204 
New Zealand (Affiliated Colleges)......... 419 276 695 
otal feissccstecsneessteAsvessctoveet 1,685 996 2,681 











Attached to the University there are in Sydney three colleges, con- 
nected with different religious bodies, for male students, and a fourth, 
undenominational in its character, for female students. In Melbourne 


I 
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there are three affiliated colleges, which are also connected with different 
religious bodies, and one of these contains a hall for the accommodation 
of female students. In New Zealand there are three affiliated colleges 
at Dunedin, Christchurch, and Auckland—but, except in Christchurch, 
which is the seat of the Senate, these are wholly undenominational in 
character. In Adelaide there are no affiliated colleges attached to the 
University ; and in New Zealand the University itself is an examining 
and not a teaching body, founded mainly on the principles of the London 
University. 

The Australasian Universities are empowered to grant the same 
degrees as the British Universities, with the exception of degrees in 
Divinity. In all the Universities women have now been admitted 
to the corporate privileges extended to male students; and at the 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide Universities this includes qualifying 
for degrees in medicine. 

The number of degrees, including ad ewndem degrees, except in the 
case of the Adelaide University, conferred by the four Universities as 
follows :— 





WY ONCY rc. cseceosesateasaccseretcersccossecsodaccecteteines 1,006 
Melbourne .... ase ASO5L 
AGING |. oritecchcivesceecetnwesdeueteresdeseedn whe a8 130 
New Zealand 499 





and there are nearly 1,700 students qualifying for degrees at the present 
time. 











MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Fas all the principal metals of economic value are found in 
Australasia, and many are common to several Colonies. In 
dealing with the occurrence and value of mineral deposits, the classifica- 
tion into noble metals, metallic minerals, carbon minerals, soluble and 
insoluble salts, diamonds and other gem stones, has been adopted. 


NOBLE METALS. 


Gold, the most valuable of noble metals, is found throughout 
Australasia, and the present prosperity of the Colonies is largely due 
to gold discoveries, the development of other industries being, in a 
country of varied resources, a natural sequence to the acquisition of 
mineral treasure. 

Settlement in Australia was still young when many-tongued rumour 
spoke of the existence of gold, but it was not until the 16th February, 
1823, that the Government was officially apprised of a discovery 
destined to be the precursor of a prosperity seldom surpassed in the 
history of nations. On the date mentioned Mr. Assistant-Surveyor 
M‘Brien reported that, at a spot on the Fish River, about 15 miles 
east of Bathurst, he had discovered gold. Mention is made, in the 
early records of New South Wales, of several other finds, but it 
remained for Count Strzlecki and the Rev. W. B. Clarke to demonstrate 
the existence of the precious metal in payable quantities, and te 
assert their belief in its abundance, an opinion strongly supported in 
England by several eminent authorities, and substantiated by Har- 
graves’ discovery in the year 1851. The gold-fields of Lewis Ponds and 
Summer Hill Creek had hardly been opened up when on the day that 
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witnessed theseverance of the Port Phillip district from themother Colony 
of New South Wales, Mr. J. M. Esmond discovered gold in Victoria. 
Shortly afterwards, a rush set in for Ballarat, and the gold fever took 
possession of Australia. The following year (1852) saw gold found in 
South Australia and Tasmania; the rush to Canoona, in what is now 
Queensland, took place in 1858 ; and gold was also discovered in New 
Zealand in the same year, though it was not until 1861 that a large 
population was, by the prospect of rapidly obtained wealth, attracted to 
the last-mentioned Colony. 

In Western Australia gold was first found in 1868, although it was 
not until 1887 that any diggings of importance were discovered. One 
of the richest fields is at the Yilgarn Hills, 200 miles east of Perth, 
which has yielded to the end of 1892 33,562 oz., valued at £121,267. 
Some remarkably rich discoveries have been made during the last two 
years at Southern Cross, near Lake Seabrook, and at Coolgardie, near 
Lake Lefroy. To the latter field a rush, almost resembling those of the 
early gold-digging days, set in during the first few months of 1894, 
although the scarcity of water, owing to the very limited rainfall in 
the locality, causes serious difficulty to those engaged in the search for 
the precious metal. Until quite recently this Colony was considered to 
be destitute of mineral deposits of any value, but now it is known that a 
rich belt of mineral country extends from north to south. The Kimberley 
gold-field, in the north-eastern portion of the Colony, is considered 
likely to become an important reefing district, as the lodes are rich and 
easily worked. 

The following table gives the value of gold raised from the commence- 
ment of mining in the various Colonies to the beginning of the year 1893, 
and the proportion due to each :— 

















Proportion 
Colony. Value. of value raised by 
each Colony. 
£ Per cent. 
New South Wales........... ReoCrr ey 39,202,666 lll 
WiebOria siccsssvetssseesssse ¥: 232,280,860 65°4 
Queensland ’s..2.5;ccseesveses aes | 30,206,652 85 
South Australia ............ 1,430,622 04 
Western Australia 947,001 03 
MPASMANI Ae peo cnc te iseeeveney coves es | 2,562,569 0°7 
WN OW ZERIANC a 1Unsccstnssccies cre cenese cae sr eeee see 48,385,080 13°6 
Australasiaycr. ce.sast cavaseesseedeinsecestasese 355,015,450 100°0 : 











During the year 1893 179,288, oz. of gold, valued at £651,286, were 
von from the New South Wales mines, and no doubt the yield for 1894 
will largely exceed this, as some new gold-fields have been opened since 
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the beginning of the year, notably one at Wyalong, in the Lachlan 
District. The output of Victoria during 1893 was 671,126 oz., valued 
at £2,684,500; that of Queensland was 600,327 oz., valued at 
£2,101,145 ; of South Australia, 33,820 oz., of which 31,277 oz., valued 
at £108,110 came from the Northern Territory ; of Western Australia, 
110,890 oz. ; of Tasmania, 37,687 oz.; and of New Zealand, 226,811 
oz. The total production of Australasia for the year was, therefore, 
1,859,949 oz., an increase of 52,736 oz. over the figures for 1892. 

It will be readily understood from the foregoing figures how Victoria, 
although in area the smallest of the group, with the exception of 
Tasmania, achieved the foremost position amongst the Colonies, and 
retained that place so long as the powerful attraction of gold continued. 
But although the discovery of such extraordinary deposits as those of 
Mount Morgan, in Queensland, may astonish the world, and give 
princely dividends to shareholders, the thirst for gold—so powerful in 
the past—cannot now entice any considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion from other pursuits, and this, notwithstanding that only a small 
portion of the auriferous area of the continent has been explored, and 
a still smaller portion fully developed. 

The production of gold, which had been declining steadily for many 
years, reached the lowest point in 1886. Since then there has been a 
marked revival, owing chiefly to the increased production of Queens- 
land. It will be seen from the following figures, showing the quantity 
and value of gold obtained during the year 1892, that the annual 
production of Queensland is now almost equal in value to that of 
Victoria. The returns from South Australia include 31,708 oz., the 
production of the Northern Territory :— 


























| Weight. | Proportion 

Colony. | Value. ee 

| Alluvial. Quartz. Total. each Colony. 

oz. 0z. OZ. £ Per cent. 
New South Wales ......... 35,025 121,845 156,870 569,178 8:3 
VACtOLiay cesessc sass tecees aes 201,959 452,498 654,457 | 2,617,824 38°3 
Queensland’ x. 75. 5...-.- 2-52: 17,039 598,519 615,558 | 2,154,453 31°6 
South* Australia ....25.c0s<3|" Gstcce see Heavewceseres 38,277 135,325 20 
Western Australia.cc.cicctl! s.deacckes Ip seeseeses 59,548 226,284 373 
Dasmaniaycrcrccs. seen eces 10,896 34,214 45,110 174,070 | 2°6 
New Zealand .. ............ 156,679 80,714 237,393 951,963 13°9 
“Australasia: i Jcccscuc|| “seicses-s | sees | 1,807,213 | 6,829,097 100°0 








The average value of gold to each miner is given below, but, as the 
conditions under which mining is carried on are by no means the same 
in every Colony, the figures, which vary considerably, may be somewhat 
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misleading. In those Colonies where a revival of mining has lately 
been experienced, it is natural to expect a fall in the average yield per 
miner, for mining, as now carried out, is not an industry from which 
immediate returns can be expected. It is probable that the number of 
gold-miners in New South Wales is largely overstated, otherwise the 
industry must be carried on at a great loss. Most likely many of the 
men employ themselves in mining for only a portion of their time, 
and devote the rest to more remunerative pursuits. But when full 
allowance is made on this score it will be evident that in some Colonies, 
at least, the search for gold is not a profitable occupation. The following 
shows the number of miners at work in 1892, with the quantity and 
value of gold won per man, for those Colonies for which returns are 
available :— 








Colony. No. of Miners. pac ee Value per Miner. 
Oz. £ +s}, .d: 
New South Wales ..........05....0065 9,049 17°33 6218 0 
VACLOLIAs oer ee anaes wee 23,518 27°83 Til 6 “3 
Queensland seis 8,716 70°62 247 3 8 
Tasmania ....... a5 1,241 36°35 140 5 0 
New Zealand 12,197 19°46 78 10 

















Attempts have been made to ascertain the average yield from quartz, 
but the number of tests made and the quantity of stone treated are 
inconsiderable ; furthermore, it has not been found possible to obtain 
returns from all the principal mining centres. The results obtained for 
the five years ending 1892 were as follow. The high average yield 
for Queensland is due to the Mount Morgan mines, which, for some 
years, yielded one-third of the total gold production of the Colony, and 
oven in 1892, when the furnaces were stopped for a considerable time 
for repairs, nearly one-fifth :— 














New South Wales. Victoria, Queensland. Tasmania. 
oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. | oz. dwt. gr. 
L- 30218 0 9 18 Te Tt Teo. 2 
1 0. 2 0 9 I9 L720 0 17 #16 
015 8 0 9 4 1 ty fara 5 0 16 12 
0 18 13 0 9 4 ) Nise: Sb 1 O 23 
De OD P319 0 9 23 1 6 20 0 14 19 














It is not pretended that the above figures have any great statistical 
value, but they may, nevertheless, be accepted as giving an approxi- 
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mate idea of the average yield of quartz-reefs. Alluvial deposits are 
generally richer than those in reefs; but the precious metal is so 
unevenly distributed that any attempt to obtain a reliable average would 
be futile. 

The greatest development of quartz-reefing is found in Victoria, some 
of the mines being of a great depth. The ten deepest mines at the close 
of 1892 were as follows :—Lansell’s 180 mine, 2,846 feet; New Chum 
and Victoria Company, 2,611 feet ; New Chum Consolidated, 2,435 feet ; 
Lazarus Company, 2,414 feet; Magdala, 2,409 feet; New Chum 
Railway Company, 2,401 feet ; Old Chum Company, 2,337 feet; North 
Old Chum Company, 2,310 feet; Victoria Reef Quartz, 2,302 feet ; 
Victory and Pandora, 2,300 feet. Of these mines, the Magdala is 
situated at Pleasant Creek, Stawell, while all the others are in the 
vicinity of Bendigo. 

The value of machinery on the gold-fields of those colonies from which 
returns were obtainable, was during 1892 as given below. For 1893 the 
value of machinery on the gold-fields of New South Wales was returned 
at £475,465 :— 








£ 
New South Wales 
1,772,524 


Queensland Pe 1,136,740 
Tasmania nae Pe 221,085 
New Zealand 708,730 





A notice of gold-mining would be incomplete without some reference 
to the remarkably large finds made at various times. Information on 
this point is meagre, and not altogether reliable, as doubtless many 
nuggets were unearthed the weight and value of which were never 
published. Victoria’s record is the best, and includes the following 
nuggets :— 

Ib. oz. dwt. 
‘©The Welcome Stranger,” found 9th February, 1869 0 0 
‘©The Welcome,” found 9th June, 1858 9 16 
One found at Canadian Gully, 3lst January, 1853 34 11 : 

11 

nia lit 
3 15 
And others of the following weights 6 0 
1 0 
30 11 8 
( 3011 2 


New South Wales can boast of having produced some splendid 
specimens. In 1851 a mass of gold was found on the Turon, weighing 
106 lb.; another, from Burrandong, near Orange, produced, when melted 
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at the Sydney Mint, 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold ; and a third, the 
“ Brennan,” was sold in Sydney, in 1851, for £1,156. During 1880-82 
several nuggets were discovered at Temora, weighing from 59 to 1,393 
oz., and others, of 357, 347 (the “Jubilee”), 200, 47, and 32 oz. 
respectively, were found during the year 1887 in various parts of the 
Colony. Veins of gold of extraordinary richness have been worked in 
New South Wales. In January, 1873, at Beyers and Holterman’s claim, 
at Hill End, 1:02 ewt. of gold was obtained from 10 tons of quartz, and 
a mass of ore, weighing 630 lb., and estimated to contain £2,000 worth 
of gold, was exhibited. The Mint returns during the year 1873, for 
this mine, were 16,279°63 oz., valued at £63,234 12s., obtained from 
415 tons of stone. From Krohman’s claim, at Hill End, gold, to the 
value of £93,616 lls. 9d., was obtained during the same year. The 
foregoing figures are, however, insignificant when compared with the 
enormous yield of the Mount Morgan Mine, in Queensland, which has 
already paid nearly '£2,800,000 in dividends, and may be designated 
one of the wonders of the world. It is a huge mound of ore, highly 
ferruginous, and contains gold to the extent of several ounces to the 
ton, the peculiar formation, in the opinion of the Government Geologist 
of Queensland, being due to the action of thermal springs. 

Platinum and iridosmine, though not specially sought for by miners, 
have been found in New South Wales and New Zealand, but few 
efforts have been made to ascertain whether either mineral can be 
extracted with satisfactory commercial results. The same remarks 
apply to the noble metal tellwriwm which is found in New Zealand, 
associated with gold and silver (petzite) and with silver only (hessite). 

Silver has been discovered in all the Colonies, either alone or in the 
form of sulphides, antimonial, and arsenical ores; chloride, bromide, 
iodide, and chloro-bromide of silver, or argentiferous lead ores, the 
largest deposits of the metal being found in the last-mentioned form. 

The leading silver mines are in New South Wales, the returns from 
the other Colonies being comparatively insignificant. Up to the year 
1882 the quantity of silver raised in New South Wales was very small, 
but in that and the following years extensive discoveries of this metal, 
associated principally with lead and copper ore, were made in various 
parts of the Colony, notably at Boorook, in the New England district, 
and, later on, at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, also at Silverton, and 
Broken Hill at the Barrier Ranges in the Western district. The Sunny 
Corner Silver mines in 1886 paid handsome dividends, and produced 
£160,000 worth of silver, but since that period the yield has largely 
fallen off. During the year 1892 operations at this mine were suspended, 
but during 1893 it was let on tribute, and a small quantity of silver 
was produced. The Company possesses smelting plant to the value of 
£16,024, and formerly gave employment to about 350 men. 

The fields of the Western district have proved to be of immense 
value. Discoveries have been made along the Barrier Range at Broken 
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Hill, Umberumberka, The Pinnacle, and many other points. The 
yield of silver in the Broken Hill and Silverton districts during 1892 
was £2,479,592, a falling off of £1,480,985, as compared with 1891 ; 
while the machinery employed is valued at £784,420. The aggregate 
output of the mines in the Barrier country to the end of 1892 was 
valued at £12,559,549. This rich silver-field, which was discovered 
in 1883 by Charles Rasp, a boundary rider on Mount Gipps Run, 
extends over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed into one 
of the principal mining centres of the world. It is situated beyond the 
river Darling, and close to the boundary between New South Wales 
and South Australia. In the Barrier Range district the lodes occur in 
Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists, intruded by granite, porphyry, 
and diorite, and traversed by numerous quartz reefs, some of which 
are gold bearing. The Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered. 
Tt varies in width from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for 
several miles, the country having been taken up all along the line of 
the lode, and subdivided into numerous leases, held by mining companies 
and syndicates. 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
They have erected on their lease a complete smelting plant on the latest 
and most approved principles, and have enlisted the services of compe- 
tent managers, whose experience has’ been gained in the celebrated 
silver-mining centres of the United States. From the commencement 
of mining operations in 1885 to the beginning of December, 1893, the 
Company treated 1,548,832 tons of silver and silver-lead ores, producing 
51,328,079 oz. of silver, and 208,944 tons of lead, of a net value of 
£10,929,732. They have paid dividends to the amount of £4,648,000, 
and bonuses amounting to £592,000, besides the nominal value of 
shares from the several “ Blocks” sold to other Companies, amounting 
to about £1,744,000, or a total return from the mine of £6,984,000. 
The sum spent in the erection and construction of plant, from the 
opening of the property, was £588,864. The average number of men 
employed is about 3,000, of whom more than one-half are working 
under ground. The net profit for the half-year ending November 30th, 
1893, was £872,840. The nominal value of this mine at the end of 
May, 1894, had declined to £2,520,000, as against six and a half 
millions at the end of 1890. 


To prove that the Broken Hill Proprietary is in all probability the 
richest mine in the world the following figures showing the result of 
operations during the last week of May, 1894, are given :—The silver 
yield from all sources was 675,913 oz. ; the lead, 1,822 tons ; and there 
were besides 1,347 tons of matte, containing 595 tons of copper. The 
total values of these products may be set down as—silver, £84,375 ; 
lead, £16,398; and copper, £6,000; or a total monetary value of 
£106,773. 
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' 
The quantity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exported to the 
end of 1893 from New South Wales is shown in the following table :— 

















Silver. Silver Lead. 
Year. Quantity. Ee 
Quantity. Value. Value. 
Ore. Metal. 

Up to 0Z. £ Tons ewt. | Tons cwt. £ £ 
1882 ...| 765,397 187,429 7413 Bal 4g |e * 5,385 192,814 
1883... 77,066 16,488 105 17 Pei 1,625 18,113 
1884 ... 93,660 19,780 4,668 1 123,174 142,954 
1885... 794,174 159,187 2,095 16 107,626 266,813 
1886...) 1,015,434 197,544 Ck ae al 294,485 492,029 
1887 ...| 177,308 32,458 | 12,530 3] ......... 541,952 574,410 
1888 ...| 375,064 66,668 11,739 7] 18,102 & 1,075,737 | 1,142,405 
1889 ...| 416,895 72,001 46,965 9 | 34,579.17 1,899,197 | 1,971,198 
1890 ...| 496,552 95,410 89,719 15 | 41,319 18 2,667,144 | 2,762,554 
1891 ...| 729,590 134,850 92,383 11 | 55,396 3 3,484,739 | 3,619,589 
1892 ...| 350,661 56, 884 87,504 15 | 45,850 4 2,420,952 | 2,477,836 
1893 ...| 531,972 |. 78,131 155,859 1) 58,401 3 2,953,589 | 3,031,720 














Total] 5,823,773 | 1,116,830 | 508,577 9 | 253,839 18 15,575,605 | 16,692,435 




















It will be seen that the production of silver in New South Wales has, 
during the past few years, considerably increased, until that of 1891 
exceeded the largest annual production of gold, even in the palmiest 
days of the diggings. The number of miners engaged in silver and 
lead mines in 1893 was 4,709, and the average value of mineral won, 
per miner engaged, amounted to £643 16s. 3d, compared with £420 
15s. 2d. in 1892 and £473 9s. 2d. in 1891. The lower results shown 
by the figures for 1892 are due to the stoppage of work for some three 
months by reason of a general strike amongst the mining hands of the 
Broken Hill district. 

Although indications of silver abound in all the other Colonies, no 
fields of great importance have yet been discovered. The value of the 
yield of Australasia to the end of 1892, exclusive of that of New South 
Wales, was only £1,019,180, of which amount Queensland contributed 
more than one-half. The leading silver mines of Queensland are south- 
west of Cairns, in the Herberton district, and it is from these fields that 
the largest proportion of the total production was raised. 

In New Zealand silver is found in various localities throughout the 
Colony, principally in the Te Arocha, Thames, and Coromandel fields, but 
it is generally worked for in conjunction with gold-mining. The pro- 
duction during the year 1892 was 22,053 ounces valued at £3,996. 

The silver-mining industry in Tasmania is steadily developing, princi- 
pally in the Mount Zeehan and Dundas districts, from which almost the 
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whole quantity produced in the Colony is obtained. In the first-named 
district, argentiferous lead ore has been found over 30 square miles of 
country, and the Mount Dundas field, almost adjoining, extends north 
as far as the Pieman River. The total area leased for silver-mining in 
Tasmania at the close of 1892 was 40,846 acres. 

There are no silver mines in Victoria or Western Australia, the small 
amount of silver produced by the former Colony being found associated 
with gold. The quantity of silver extracted from gold during the year 
at the Melbourne Branch of the Royal Mint was 35,857 ounces. 

The production of silver in South Australia is very limited, and it is 
remarkable that the argentiferous lead-ore fields of Broken Hill und 
Silverton, which are almost on the border of the two colonies, are 
exclusively confined within the boundaries of the mother Colony. 

Up to the end of 1892 New South Wales had produced over 93 per 
cent. of the total value of silver raised in Australasia, Queensland 
followed, with 3-6 per cent., the remaining small proportion being distri- 
buted among the other colonies, New Zealand claiming the largest share. 
The total production of silver in Australasia, during 1892, and up to 
the end of that year, was :— 





| 


i 9 Total production to 31st 
2 
During 1892. December, 1892. 





Colony. 

Proportion Proportion 

due to each due to each 
Colony. Colony. 





£ Per cent. £ 

New South Wales 2,477,836 96°4 11,660,715 
Victorias ccciciscss sasces ; 800,878 
Queensland : 535,026 
South Australia 101,727 
Western Australia 250 
137,155 
144,144 




















2,569,718 100°0 14,679,895 








The figures for 1892 show a decrease of £1,135,443 as compared with 
the figures for 1891. This was entirely due to the fact that the Broken 


Hill mines lay idle for three months on account of a strike, as already 
mentioned, 


METALLIC MINERALS. 


Lead is found in each of the Australasian Colonies, but is worked only 
when associated with silver. In Western Australia the lead occurs in 
the form of sulphides and carbonates of great richness, but the quantity 
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of silver mixed with it is very small. The lodes are most frequently of 
great size, containing huge masses of galena, and contain so little gangue 
that the ore can be very easily dressed to 83 or 84 per cent. The 
Government offered £10,000 for the first 10,000 tons of lead smelted in 
the Colony. Works were erected, but up to the present without success. 
Westcrn Australia has, since 1845, exported 34,155 tons of lead ore, 
valued at about £169,400. The chief mining centres for this mineral 
are in the Northampton district, between Geraldton and Murchison. 

Mercwry, in the form of sulphides or cinnabar, is found in New South 
Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. Few attempts, however, have 
been made to ascertain whether the deposits are of sufficient value to 
warrant the expenditure of capital in this direction. 

Copper is known to exist in all the Colonies, but has been mined for 
most extensively in South Australia, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land. The discovery of eopper had a marked effect upon the fortunes 
of South Australia at a time when the young and struggling Colony was 
surrounded by difficulties. The Kapunda Mine, opened up in 1842, is 
the oldest copper-mine in South Australia. Unfortunately information 
regarding the total quantity of ore raised is not available, but the 
average yearly output has been estimated at 2,000 tons. Three years 
later than Kapunda the celebrated Burra Burra Mine was discovered. 
This mine proved to be very rich, and paid about £800,000 in dividends 
to the original owners. For a number of years the mine has been 
suffered to remain unworked, partly in consequence of the low price of 
copper, but principally because the deposits originally worked were 
found to be depleted. For many years the average yield was from 
10,000 to 13,000 tons of ore, yielding from 22 to 23 per cent. of copper. 
During the twenty-nine and a half years that the mine was worked, the 
output of ore amounted to 234,648 tons, equal to 51,622 tons of copper, 
valued at £4,749,224. The Wallaroo and Moonta mines were dis- 
covered in 1860 and 1861. Up to the year 1886 these two mines had 
put out 927,196 tons of ore, valued at £6,609,240. The yield of copper 
ranged from 10 to 20 per cent. The Moonta Mine at one time employed 
upwards of 1,600 hands, and up till 1891 employed fully 1,100 men; 
but shortly after that date the industrial operations were disturbed, 
owing to labour and other difficulties, which were only terminated during 
the opening month of 1892. Early in 1894 the number of men 
employed at the Moonta and Wallaroo mines was stated to be 1,813. 

The principal mines in New South Wales are those of Cobar and 
Nymagee, situated in the centre of the Colony, and within 80 miles of 
each other. The former at one time employed over 500 men and boys, 
but is now idle; the deepest shaft is 566 feet, and the width of the lode 
from 2 to 50 feet. From the date of the commencement of operations 
in 1876, that company treated 213,182 tons of ore, giving a return equal 
to 23,611 tons of refined metal, an average production of 11-07 per cent. 
of copper per ton of ore, and the sum of £154,000 has been paid in 
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dividends to the shareholders. Nymagee employed a complement of 
250 persons, and its ores contain an average proportion of copper equal 
to 11-42 per cent. Since its formation in 1883, to the end of 1891, 
this mine has paid in dividends £94,000. The yield for 1891 was 9,355 
tons of sulphide ore, which when melted produced 901 tons of copper, 
valued at £45,050. The production for 1892 was returned as 6,238 
tons of ore, valued at £31,360. The mine was closed during 1893. 
The refined Nymagee copper is superior to that of Cobar, and com- 
mands a higher price in the market. A depth of 734 feet has been 
reached in sinking through the lode, which varies from 8 to 20 feet. 
The New Mount Hope and the Great Central copper-mines are also said 
to be rich in payable ores. The first mentioned employed ever 40 men 
in 1893, and produced copper to the value of £6,501. The Burraga 
Mine yielded during 1889, 476 tons of copper, valued at £36,625 ; and 
during 1890, 420 tons, worth £24,150. Owing to the low price of 
copper this mine was closed during 1891, but the furnaces were still at 
work upon 2,000 tons of ore at grass. The deepest shaft is 300 feet, 
and the lode is said to be 15 feet wide. The output for 1892 was only 
800 tons of ore. The mine lay idle until November, 1893, when work 
was again commenced with 150 men, and copper of the value of £1,800 
produced to the end of the year. 

Cupriferous deposits abound in Queensland, and at one time there 
was considerable speculation in copper-mining stock. Peak Downs and 
Mount Perry acquired great celebrity in the Australian mining market, 
but afterwards suffered reactionary depression, and were ultimately 
abandoned, the result, in a large measure, of over speculation. . In 
Northern Queensland copper is found throughout the Cloncurry district, 
in the upper basin of the Star River, and the Herberton district. The 
returns of the copper-fields in this Colony are at present small, owing 
to the lack of suitable fuel for smelting purposes, which renders the 
economic treatment of the ore difficult ; and the development is greatly 
retarded for the want of easy and cheaper communication with the 
coast, but it is expected that these disabilities will be overcome at no 
distant date, and a revival of the industry is.hoped for, as some of the 
abandoned fields contain very extensive deposits of copper-ore. 

In Western Australia copper deposits have been worked for some 
years, and form with lead the principal elements of the mineral pro- 
duction of that Colony. Very rich lodes of both metals have been found 
in the Northampton, Murchison, and Champion Bay districts, and also 
in the country to the south of these districts on the Irwin River. 
The copper industry, however, is almost at a standstill, at present, 
through the low ruling price of copper, and the heavy expense of cartage, 
but it is anticipated that the cost of carriage will be reduced, and then 
several of these mines may be worked at a profit. The total export of 
copper ore from 1845 to the close of 1892 was 9,088 tons, valued at 
£153,158. 
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Copper mining has not attained any great proportions in Victoria, 
although deposits have been found in several ‘parts of the Colony, par- 
ticularly in the Beechworth district, where they have been traced over 
an area of some 50 square miles. The production during 1891 was 60 
tons of ore, valued at £216, but for the year 1892 no production of 
copper is returned. 


The copper deposits of New Zealand and Tasmania have been worked 
to a small extent only. 

The metal is sometimes found in the Australasian mines in a virgin 
state, of which beautiful specimens have been exhibited at different 
times, but occurs generally in the form of oxidised copper ores, carbo- 
nates, sulphates, phosphates, and silicates of copper. The museums of 
South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales contain striking 
samples of azurite and malachite, magnificent blocks of which have 
been shown from time to time at exhibitions, not only in the Colonies, 
but also in Europe and America. 

Copper sulphides and arsenides of copper are generally found in deep 
sinkings. The metal has also been found associated with tin in the 
form of stannine. ‘ 

The number of men employed in copper-mining in New South Wales 
during 1891 was 481, during 1892, 500 men, and during 1893, 283 men, 
whilst but a few hands were employed in Queensland and Tasmania. 

The total value of copper produced in Australasia during and up to the 
end of 1892, and the proportion furnished by each Colony are given 


below. The value of copper produced in New South Wales during 
1893 was £73,287 :— 


























Berne Total Production to 31st December, 
During 1892, oO roduc! sorted Si ecem ber, 
Value. [each Goleny| Value. pits 
£ Per cent. EA Per cent. 
New South Wales............ 114,559 38°0 3,596,482 13°8 
Victoria esceahase 191,423 0-7 
Queensland 0'8 1,960,573 ao 
South Australia 58-2 20, 162,292 a3 
Western Australia 2:9 153,158 0-6 
Tasmania Sal eceeonte ee al mnie LTE eccrecs es rcs 
New Zealand 0-1 18,014 0-1 
Australasia..... ........ £ 301,389 1000 26,082,559 100°0 





In June, 1872, copper realised as much as £112 per ton, whilst in 
April, 1889, the lowest price on record was touched, and only £43 could 
be obtained for South Australian copper. At the end of 1887 the price 


had risen to £70 per ton, and in September, 1888, to £93. In January, 
1893, the quotation had fallen to £46 per ton. 
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Tin was known to exist in Australasia almost from the first years of 
colonisation, the earliest mention of the mineral appearing in a report 
of a discovery by Surgeon Bass on the north coast of Tasmania. In 
the form of cassiterite (oxide of tin) it occurs in all the Colonies, but 
the richest deposits have been found in Tasmania—the Mount Bischoff 
being the most celebrated tin-mine in Australasia. The wealth of 
Queensland and the Northern Territory of South Australia in this 
mineral, according to the reports of Mr. Jack, the Government Geo- 
logist of the former colony, and the late Rev. Tenison Woods, appears 
to be very great. 

In New South Wales this mineral occurs principally in the granite 
and basaltic country in the extreme north of the Colony, near Tenter- 
field and Vegetable Creek, now called Emmaville, Tingha, and in other 
districts of New England. ‘Tin has also been discovered in the Barrier 
Ranges, at Poolamacca ; near Bombala, in the. Monaro district, and in 
the Valley of the Lachlan, but none of these deposits have as yet been 
utilised to any extent. The deposits occur in the shape of stream and 
lode tin, and are worked by European and Chinese miners. Although 
this mineral was discovered by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 
the year 1853 the opening of the tin-fields of New South Wales only 
took place in the year 1872, and since that date the output from the 
mines has been considerable. The chief tin-mining centres are at Emma- 
ville and Tingha in the northern portion of the Colony. ‘Ihe production 
of these fields has been until lately from alluvial deposits which are 
now said to be practically exhausted. 

In Tasmania, as in New South Wales, nearly all the tin hitherto pro- 
duced has been from alluvial deposits, while the lodes in the vicinity of 
Mount Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, and Ben Lomond have remained 
almost untouched. Considerable areas of alluvial tin ground in the 
eastern and north-eastern divisions are now worked out, and the miners 
have been obliged to turn their attention to the development of the 
other branch of tin-mining. Considerable energy is now being thrown 
into lode tin-mining in the Blue Tier district, where there are deposits 
containing a payable percentage of tin. The present difficulty is to 
provide suitable appliances for saving the metal, but no doubt a means 
will be found to work the deposits profitably. The Mount Bischoff 
Mine and the Ringarooma mines in the north-eastern and north-western 
divisions respectively yielded more than three-fourths of the annual tin 
production of Tasmania. 

The most important tin-mines in Queensland are in the Herberton 
district, south-west of Cairns, at Cooktown ‘on the Annan and Bloom- 
field Rivers, and at Stanthorpe on the borders of New South Wales. 
The Herberton is the chief tin-mining centre of Queensland, and the out- 
put for 1892 was valued at £69,450 ; the tin in this district being chiefly 
obtained from lodes. Herberton and Stanthorpe have produced more 
than three-fourths the total production of Queensland to the end of 1892. 
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The yield of tin in Victoria is very small, and until lately no fields of 
importance had been discovered, but towards the latter end of 1890 
extensive deposits were reported to exist in the Gippsland district at 
Omeo and Tarwin ; 140 men were engaged mining on these fields ; 
small deposits have likewise been found in the Beechworth district at 
Indigo and Mitta Mitta, where 23 miners were employed. The total 
yield for these fields during 1892 was 408 tons of tin-ore, valued at 
£1,039. 

In South Australia and Western Australia tin-mining is unimportant, 
the yields up to date being slight, while in New Zealand no production 
is officially recorded. During 1890 some small fields were reported to 
have been found in Stewart Island, but there is no record that they 
were worked during 1891 or 1892. 

During 1892 39 tons of tin ore, valued at £2,433, were exported 
from Port Darwin. 

The tin-mining industry has been subject to frequent fluctuations, 
especially of late years. The value of the metal in the European market 
was £159 per ton in 1872, £52 in 1878, £114 in 1880, and 1882, and 
fell to £72 in 1884. The highest, price—£168 per ton—was attained 
in the year 1887 owing to the operations of French syndicates. In 
1893 prices in London ranged from £89 in February to £104 in June. 

The value of the production of tin during 1892, and up to the end 
of that year, was as given below. During 1893 tin to the value of 
£126,114 was produced in New South Wales :— 





. Total Production to 3ist December, 
During 1892. 1892. 





Percentage of 


Percentage of 
each Colony. | 
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Value. each Colony. 
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£ Per cent. | £ Per cent. 
New South Wales 152,994 27°9 | 5,828,657 36°1 
Victoria 1,039 0-2 | 680,150 
Queensland 123,098 22°4 | 4,048,408 
South Australia 2,433 04 | 20,821 
5 
6 
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Western Australia 13,843 2 29,743 
Tasmania 256,083 6 5,557,438 
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16,165,217 





The number of persons engaged in tin-mining in 1892, was as 
follows :—In New South Wales, 1,657 ; Tasmania, 1,650; Queensland, 
1,005 ; and Victoria, 104. 

Titanium, of the varieties known as octahedrite and brookite, is found 
in New South Wales, with diamonds, in alluvial deposits. 

Wolfram (tungstate of iron and manganese) occurs in some colonies, 
notably New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. Scheelite, 
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another variety of tungsten, is also found in the last mentioned Colony. 
Molybdenum, in the form of molybdenite (sulphide of molybdenum), 
is found in New South Wales and Victoria, associated in the former 
Colony with tin or bismuth in quartz-reefs. None of these minerals— 
titanium, tungsten, and molybdenum—have been systematically mined 
for. 

Zine ores, in the several varieties of carbonates, silicates, oxide, 
sulphide, and sulphate of zinc, have been found in several of the 
Australasian colonies, but have attracted little attention. 

Iron is distributed throughout Australasia, but for want of capital 
in developing the fields this industry has not progressed. In New 
South Wales there are important deposits of rich iron-ores, together 
with coal and limestone in unlimited supply, suitable for smelting pur- 
poses, and for the manufacture of steel of certain descriptions abundance 
of manganese, chrome, and tungsten ores are available. The most 
extensive fields are in the Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Rylstone dis- 
tricts, which are roughly estimated to contain in the aggregate 12,944,000 
tons of ore, containing 5,853,000 tons of metallic iron. During 1890 a 
mining expert from England was sent out in the interest of English 
capitalists to inspect the iron, coal, and limestone deposits of New South 
Wales, and to report upon the probable cost of manufacturing iron in 
the Colony. 

The only works for the manufacture of iron from the ore are situated 
at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where the metal treated is red siliceous ore, 
averaging 22 per cent., and brown hematite, yielding 50 per cent. 
metallic iron, Abundance of coal and limestone are found in the neigh- 
bourhood. This establishment, however, has for some time abandoned 
the manufacture of pig-iron, for which it was originally built. The 
principal work now carried on is the re-rolling of old rails, the manu- 
facture of iron bars, rods, and nails, and of ordinary castings. During 
1893 the Parliament of New South Wales agreed to a resolution for 
the manufacture of 30,000 tons of iron pipes in the Colony, and part of 
the work has since then been let by tender. 

Magnetite, or magnetic iron, the richest of all iron ores, is found in 
abundance near Wallerawang in New South Wales. The proximity of 
coal-beds now being worked should accelerate the development of the 
iron deposits, which contain 41 per cent. of metal. Magnetite occurs in 
great abundance in Western Australia, together with hematite, which 
would be of enormous value if cheap labour were abundant. 

Works for the treatment of local titanic iron ore were erected some 
years ago at Taranaki, on the west coast of New Zealand, but it was 
found that the cost of smelting left no margin for profit, and the works 
were consequently abandoned. 

Goethite, limonite, and hematite are found in New South Wales, at 
the junction of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation and the Wiana- 
matta shale, near Nattai, and are enhanced in value through being in 
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proximity to coal beds. Near Lithgow extensive deposits of limonite 
or clay-band ore are interbedded with coal. Siderite or spathic iron 
(carbonate of iron) and vivianite (phosphate of iron) are found in New 
Zealand. The latter also occurs in New South Wales, intermingled with 
copper and tin ores. 

Sulphuretted iron ores (pyrites) are of little intrinsic value, but are 
often of considerable worth on account of the other minerals with which 
they are associated, common pyrites being often auriferous. Mispickel 
differs from other pyrites inasmuch as it contains arsenic, sometimes gold 
and silver, and is frequently associated with tin and copper ores ; but 
the extraction of gold is rendered difficult on account of the presence of 
the arsenic. These minerals (pyrites) are common to all the Colonies. 

Nickel, so abundant in the island of New Caledonia, has, up to the 
present, been found in none of the Australasian Colonies except Queens- 
land; but no attempt has been made to prospect systematically for this 
valuable mineral. 

Cobalt occurs in New South Wales and Victoria, and efforts have been 
made in the former Colony to treat the ore, the metal having a high 
commercial value ; but the results have not been of an encouraging 
nature, and the development of this industry is in abeyance. The 
manganese ores of the Bathurst district often contain a small percentage 
of cobalt, sufficient, indeed, to warrant further attempts in this 
direction. 

Manganese probably exists in all the Colonies, deposits having been 
found in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, New Zealand, and 
Western Australia, the richest specimens being in New South Wales and 
New Zealand. Little, however, has been done to utilise the deposits, 
the demands of the colonial markets being extremely limited, but in 
event of the extensive iron ores of New South Wales being worked ona 
large scale the manganese, plentiful as it is in that Colony, will become of 
commercial importance. The ore generally occurs in the form of oxides, 
manganite, and pyrolusite, and contains a high percentage of sesquioxide 
of manganese. The production of manganese in New Zealand during 
1892 was valued at £1,239, and the total yield up to the end of that year 
£55,164. New South Wales is the only other Colony producing even 
a small quantity of this mineral. 

Chrome Iron or chrome ore has been found in New Zealand and 
Tasmania, but the only attempt to work this mineral in this part of the 
world is that made at New Caledonia. 

Sulphur exists in large quantities in the volcanic regions of New 
Zealand, where it will doubtless some day become an article of commerce. 
Professor Liversidge, in his work on the minerals of New South Wales, 
states that sulphur occurs in small quantities at Mount Wingen, in the 
Upper Hunter district of that Colony, and also at Tarcutta, near Wagga 
Wagga, and on Louisa Creek, near Mudgee. 
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Arsenic, in its well known and beautiful forms, orpiment and realgar, 
is found in New South Wales and Victoria. It usually occurs in 
association with other minerals, in veins. 

Antimony is widely diffused throughout Australasia, and is some- 
times found associated with gold. Extensive fields have been discovered 
in the northern table-lands of New South Wales, especially at Hillgrove, 
in the vicinity of Uralla. In Victoria the production for the last few 
years was small compared to former periods ; only 27 men were engaged 
mining for this metal during 1892, as against 35 in 1891, and 238 in 
1890. The fluctuation in the price of this mineral on the London 
market is the cause of this great falling-off in the number of miners. 
The principal mine is at Castlemaine, but several fields are being 
explored in the Sandhurst and Beechworth districts. In Queensland 
the fields were all showing development in 1891, when the output 
showed a considerable increase compared with that of former years. 
The output of 1892 was barely one-eighth of that of the preceding year. 
In New Zealand very little antimony ore was obtained during the 
year. The quantity of ore exported from that Colony in 1892 was 
364 tons, valued at £4,900. Good lodes of stibnite (sulphide of 
antimony) have been found near Roebourne, in Western Australia. 

The following table shows the value of antimony produced in Austral- 
asia up to the end of 1892 :— 





Percentage 


Value. produced. 





£ 
New South Wales 130,478 
Victoria 176,038 
Queensland 34,390 
New Zealand 46,040 





386,946 











The antimony produced by New South Wales in 1892 was valued 
at £14,680; that produced by New Zealand was worth £4,900 F 
Queensland, £278 ; and Victoria, £2,278. In 1893, New South Wales 
produced antimony to the value of £25,092. 

Bismuth is known to exist in all the Australian Colonies, but up to 
the present time has been mined for in New South Wales and Queens- 
land alone. It is usually found in association with tin and other 
minerals, but in one instance a mass of native bismuth, weighing 30 Ib., 
was found in the Colony first mentioned. The principal mine is situated 
at Kingsgate, in the New England district, where the mineral is 
generally associated with molybdenum and gold; this mine, however, 
is at present closed. The value of bismuth produced up to the end of 
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1892, in New South Wales and Queensland, was £37,722 and £37,331 
respectively. The value of bismuth produced during 1892 was £1,080 
in New South Wales, and £16,000 in Queensland. No production of 
bismuth is reported for New South Wales during 1893. 

Of all the mineral forms of carbon the diamond is the purest, but 
as it is usual to class this precious substance under the head of gems 
that custom will be followed in the present instance. 

Graphite, or plambago, which stands second to the diamond in point 
of purity, has been discovered in New Zealand, in the form of detached 
boulders of pure’mineral. It also occurs in impure masses where it 
comes into contact with the coal measures. This mineral, up to the 
present time, has not-been found in any of the other Colonies except 
New South Wales, where in 1889 a lode 6 feet wide was discovered 
near Undercliff, in the New England district, and Western Australia, 
where, however, owing principally to difficulties of transit, very little 
of it has been worked. 

The Australasian Colonies have been bountifwly supplied by Nature 
with mineral fuel. Five distinct varieties of black coal, forming well 
characterised types, may be distinguished, which form, with the two 
extremes of brown coal, or lignite, and anthracite, a perfectly continuous 
series. For statistical purposes, however, they are all included under 
the generic name of “coal,” and therefore these minerals will be 
considered here under the three main heads—lignite, coal, and anthracite 
only. 

Brown coal or lignite occurs principally in the Colonies of New 
Zealand and Victoria. Attempts have frequently been made to use 
this mineral for ordinary fuel purposes, but its inferior quality 
has’ prevented its use extending very largely. In Victoria, during 
1892, 6,600 tons were raised, valued at £3,725. The fields of 
lignite in New Zealand are roughly estimated to contain about 500 
million tons. 

Black coal forms one of the principal mineral resources of New South 
Wales, and in New Zealand the rich deposits of this valuable substance 
are rapidly being developed. That they will form an important source 
of commercial prosperity cannot be doubted, as the known areas of 
the coal-fields of this class have been roughly estimated to contain 
about 500 million tons of coal in New Zealand, and 78,198 million 
tons in New South Wales. New Zealand also possesses a superior 
quality of bituminous coal, which is found on the west coast of the 
Middle Island. An estimate of the probable contents of these coal- 
fields is given as 200 million tons. Coal has been discovered in 
Victoria, and raised in small quantities for some years past, the pro- 
duction of the year 1892 being 23,363 tons, valued at £20,044; but 
the industry is still in its experimental stage. Excellent steam coal 
has been found in Tasmania, and coal-mining in that Colony is becoming 
a well established industry. From time to time reports have been 
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raised of the discovery of coal in South Australia, but no very definite 
or satisfactory information on the subject has been brought forward, 
such as would warrant the employment of capital, except in the 
direction of prospecting researches. Coal of a very fair description was 
discovered in the basin of the Irwin River, in Western Australia, 
as far back as the year 1846. It has been ascertained from recent 
explorations that the area of carboniferous formation in that Colony 
extends from the Irwin northwards to the Gascoyne River,.ahout 300 
miles distant, and probably all the way to the Kimberley district. 
Brown coal, of a somewhat poor quality, has been discovered on the 
south-eastern coast of the Colony, but black coal, of fairly good quality, 
has been found on the Fly Brook, near Cape Leeuwin, and in the bed of 
the Collie River, near Bunbury, to the south of Perth. Mr. Jack, the 
Government Geologist of Queensland, considers the extent of the 
coal-fields of that Colony practically unlimited, and is of opinion that 
the carboniferous formations extend to a considerable distance under 
the Great Western Plains. It is roughly estimated that the coal 
measures at present practicully explored extend over an area of about 
24,000 square miles. Coal-mining has been an established industry 
in Queensland for some years, and is progressing satisfactorily. 

Coal was first discovered in New South Wales in the year 1797, near 
Mount Keira, by & man named Clark, the supercargo of a vessel called 
the “Sydney Cove,” which had been wrecked in Bass’s Straits. Later in 
the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the river Hunter with 
the coal-beds situated at its mouth. Little or no use, however, was 
made of the discovery, and in 1826 the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany obtained a grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, together with the 
sole right, conferred upon them by charter, of working the coal-seams 
that were known to exist in the Hunter River district. Although 
the Company held this valuable privilege for twenty years, very little 
enterprise was exhibited by them in the direction of winning coal, and 
it was not until the year 1847, when the Company’s monopoly ceased, 
and public competition stepped in, that the coal-mining industry began 
to show signs of progress and prosperity. From the 40,732 tons 
extracted in 1847 under the monopoly of this Company, the quantity 
raised had in 1891 expanded to the large figure of 4,037,929 .tons, 
valued at £1,742,796. In 1892, however, the output was only 3,780,968 
tons, valued at £1,462,388, and in 1893 there was a further decrease to 
3,278,328 tons, valued at £1,171,722. 

The coal-fields of New South Wales are situated in three distinct 
regions—the Northern, Southern, and Western districts. The first of 
these comprises chiefly the mines of the Hunter River districts; the 
second includes the Illawarra district and, generally, the coastal regions 
to the south of Sydney together with Berrima, on the table-land ; the 
third consists of the mountainous regions on the Great Western Railway, 
and extends as far as Dubbo. The total area of the carboniferous strata 
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of New South Wales is estimated at 23,950 square miles. The seams 
vary in thickness. One of the richest has been found at Greta, in the 
Hunter River district ; it contains an average thickness of 41 feet of 
clean coal, and the quantity of coal underlying each acre of ground has 
been computed to be 63,700 tons. 

The number of coal-mines registered in New South Wales during 
1893 was 97, as compared with 101 in the previous year. These gave 
employment to 10,028 persons, of whom 8,267 were employed under 
ground, and 1,761 aboveground. The average quantity of coal extracted 
per miner was 327 tons, as against an average of 360 tons for the 
previous year, and 463 tons for 1891. In 1882 the weight per miner 
stood at 578 tons; but the yield has since gradually declined, and the 
average for 1890 was less than that of any of the preceding ten years, 
owing to the collieries standing idle for several months during the year 
on account of the general strike ; however, the average for 1891 was 
the highest since 1885. The average quantity of coal extracted per 
miner, calculated upon the basis of the output for the ten years ending 
1893, was 358 tons, which, at the mean price of coal at the pit’s mouth, 
was equivalent to £154 19s. 5d. For comparison, the average of the 
five years ending 1883 is also shown in the two following tables. This 
production is certainly large, and compares favourably with the results 
exhibited by the principal coal-raising countries ofthe world, as will 
be evident from the following figures given by Mulhall :— 














Tons of coal Value at the | Total value of 
Country. raised pit’s mouth per/ coal raised per 

per miner. ton. miner. 
Bsa Os Leasing: 
1879=83. ....0.02c.ecees 392 92 bv Jats ee 

New South Wales 

1884-93 ..5..2.cecce 358 8 8 15419 5 
Great: Britain’ £2...cc.0cscyecssecteccrscess senses’ 330 6 0 111 0°60 
United (Statessci-sacc-- cesses casetees esse nesses 347 8 4 139 0 O 
German y.c..2cs'se cco: tesvesseceeewesetsescus=sess 336 5 3 78 0 0 
HT AN CON. cise iveceveccareeccesseesvevescuvesatesonans 196 90 88 0 0 
Belgium Wtsseiace ccna POS erent 168 76 63 0 0 
AATIBENEA s Sooc0c2cscnessrcaccusssssessconssenstscsstes 270 5 0 57 0 0 






















In the absence of information as to the average amount of wages paid 
to coal-miners in other countries an exact comparison is not possible, 
but it is abundantly clear, that in spite of the acknowledged drawbacks 
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to a miner’s lot in the Australian Colonies, in no other country is it so 
satisfactory. The foregoing table proves this, for on the improbable 
supposition that the miner everywhere receives in wages the same pro- 
portion of the value of the coal as in New South Wales, that is, about 
40 per cent of the selling price at the pit’s mouth, the average earnings 
in each country would be :— 





Earnings of 
miner 
per annum. 


Wages per ton 


Country. |Coal per miner.| of coal. 





Tons. ay rs SB 
1879-83 392 71 13 
New South Wales 
1884-93 358 19 


330 17 
347 16 








oor OC MOO Oo ONE 


3 
Belgium 3 
2 


Austria 








\ 





New South Wales was its own chief customer during the last three 
years. In 1891, out ofa total production of 4,037,929 tons, the consump- 
tion amounted to 1,793,200 tons, or over44 percent. Victoriacame next, 
with 954,277 tons, or 38 per cent. of a total export of 2,514,368 tons. 
In 1892, when the total production amounted to 3,780,968 tons, the 
home consumption was 1,589,263 tons, or about 42 per cent. Victoria 
took 879,068 tons, or 40 per cent. of a total export of 2,191,705 tons. 
In 1893, out of a total production of 3,278,328' tons, the home con- 
sumption amounted to 1,443,238 tons, or 44 per cent. Victoria took 
731,304 tons, or 40 per cent. out of a total export of 1,835,090 tons. 
The quantity of coal required for local consumption denotes a satisfactory 
increase during most years. 

The annual consumption per head increased from 15 ewt. in 1876 to 
241 ewt. in 1888 ; it was 31 cwt. in 1891, 27 ewt. in 1892, and rather 
less than 24 cwt. in 1893. The larger use of steam for railway locomo- 
tives, for manufacturing, and other purposes, as well as the multiplication 
of gas-works, accounts for a great portion of the increase, but it must 
also be borne in mind that there is a large and increasing demand for 
bunker coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears not as an export, 
but as required for home consumption. The amount of coal taken by 
the steamers during 1893 was little short of 300,000 tons. 
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The progress of the export trade, from 1881 to 1893, is shown in the 
following tables, also the direction of the trade at those periods :— 





Exported from New South 
Wales to— 





Quantity. 





1881. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 





Other Australasian Colonies ... 


India, Ceylon, and China 
Mauritius 

Pacific Islands .., 
United States 

South America ... 

Other Countries 


Tons. 
657,135 
136,511 
6,249 
19,526 
150,002 
8,017 


52,404 | 


Tons. | 
1,510,976 
188,000 
19,760 
141,055 
365, 623 
221,700 
67,254 


Tons. 
1,318,008 
177,387 
8,204 
136,023 
279,499 
243,089 
28,895 


Tons. 
1,160,238 
125,528 
5,841 
99,982 
231,593 
167,228 
44,680 





1,029,844 | 


2,514,368 | 


2,191,705 


1,835,090 








Exported from New South 
Wales to— 


Val 








Other Australasian Colonies ... 


India, Ceylon, and China 
Mauritius 

Pacific Islands 

United States 

South America ... 

Other Countries 





£ 
255,572 
59,944 


2,414 | 10,813 


8,011 
68,172 

3,243 
20,174 


£ 
755,509 
105,208 





75,803 
200,851 
123,136 

35,310 


£ 
587,016 
93,384 
4,558 
65,746 
142,270 
121,087 
14,384 


£ 
493,372 
59,015 





2,921 
46,371 
111,240 
' 80,586 
19,484 





417,530 | 


1,306,630 








1,028,395 


814,929 





New Zealand is the only other Australasian Colony in a position to 


export coal to any large extent. 


1881, 1891, and 1892 was :— 


The export trade of that Colony for 





Exported from New 


Quantity. 





Zealand to— 


1891. 


1892. 





Other Australasian Colonies... . 
United Kingdom 

Fiji and Norfolk Island ... 
Pacific Islands, &. ......... 





Tons. 

| 14,277 

68,871 
3,282 
5,234 





| 91,664 


Tons. 
9,709 

56,157 
5,882 
7,163 


78,911 
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The exports to the United Kingdom, both from New South Wales, 
and from New Zealand, consisted entirely of bunker coal, for the 
steamers. 

Most of the coal-beds of New Zealand are on, the West coast of the 
South Island. The chief mines are at Westport, Greymouth, and Otago. 
The total quantity of coal produced in 1892 was 673,315 tons, for the 
whole Colony, of which Westport contributed 208,076 tons, Greymouth 
178,244 tons, and Otago 157,610 tons. The only important coal- 
measures of the North Island are those of the Waikato, which produced 
57,894 tons. 

The total production of coal in Queensland for 1892, was, 265,086 
tons, valued at £123,308, most of which came from the mines at Ipswich 
and at Burrum, in the Maryborough district. Queensland exported in 
1881, 2,742 tons, valued at £1,783; in 1891, 9,635 tons, valued at 
£9,043 ; and in 1892, 1,552 tons, valued at £880. 

While Victoria in 1892 produced but 23,363 tons, valued at £20,044 ; 
the output in'1893 was 91,726 tons, valued at £49,167. 

Tasmania produced during 1892, 35,689 tons, valued at £18,022. 

The quantity of coal extracted annually in Australasia averages close 
upon 5,000,000 tons, valued at about £2,000,000. The proportion due 
to each Colony for the year 1892 was as follows :— 











Proportion of 
Colony. Quantity. Value. value raised by 
each Colony. 








Tons. £ Per cent. 
New South Wales 3,780, 968 1,462,388 i 
Victoria rec 23,363 20,044 
Queensland ... Pee 265,086 123,308 
Tasmania 35,669 18,022 
673,315 336,658 











4,778,401 1,960,420 








The total value of coal produced in the Australasian Colonies up to 
the end of 1892 is shown in the following table :— 





Proportion of 
Colony. Quantity. Total value. value raised by 
each Colony. 





Tons. £ Per cent. 
New South Wales 57,683,756 27,271,429 82:2 

= 126,783 99,235 3 
Queensland .... mes = 3,169,003 1,464,860 4°4 
Tasmania ue 448,000 268,752 8 
7,805,301 4,077,616 12:3 


69,232,843 33,181,892 100°0 
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During the year 1892 this industry gave direct employment, in and 
about the mines, to the following number of persons in the several 
Colonies in which the returns were available :— 

Miners. 

New South Wales 
Victoria 103 
Queensland 952 
Tasmania “ae oited 170 
1,681 

The average price of coal per ton varies in the Colonies very con- 
siderably. In New South Wales, from 1847; the year when the 
Australian Agricultural Company’s monopoly ceased, to 1893, the 
average price obtained was 9s. 3d., but the mean of the last ten years 
was not more than 8s. 9d. In 1892 the average price per ton of coal 
delivered at the mines in the Australasian Colonies was as follows :— 

New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
Tasmania 


Australasia 


The price in New South Wales during 1893 fell to 7s. 3d. 
Anthracite is found on the island of Tasmania. It is a hard and 


heavy mineral, burning with difficulty, and it possesses very little com- 
mercial value in countries where ordinary coal abounds. 

The following table shows the annual coal production by the principal 
countries of the world to the latest date obtainable :— 





Country. Quantity. 





Tons of 2,240 lb, 
Great Britain (1892) 181,786,871 
United States (1892) a 131,732,488 
Germany (1891) 92,737,531 
France (1891) se : 25,606,741 
Austria (1892) es ree 25,022,680 
Belgium (1892).. we 19,268,273 
Canada (1892) reo 2,938,301 





Australasia (1892) 4,778,401 





Kerosene Shale (torbanite) is found in several parts of the Colony of 
New South Wales. It is a species of cannel-coal, somewhat similar to 
the Boghead mineral of Scotland, but it yields a much larger percentage 
of volatile hydrocarbons than can be obtained from the Scottish mineral. 
The richest quality of Australian kerosene shale yields upwards of 150 
gallons of crude oil per ton, or 18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illumin- 
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ating power of 38 to 48 sperm candles. The New South Wales Shale 
and Oil Company, at Hartley Vale, and the Australian Kerosene Oil and 
Mineral Company, at Joadja Creek and Katoomba, not only raise 
kerosene shale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil 
and other products. Since the year 1865, when the mines were first 
opened, to the end of 1893, the quantity of kerosene shale raised 
amounted to 782,898 tons, worth £1,654,012. The average price 
realised during that interval was £2 2s. 3d. per ton. The prices ruling 
in 1893, when 55,660 tons were extracted, averaged £1 16s. 4d. per ton, 
representing a total value of £101,221, for the production of that year. 
The export of shale from New South Wales for 1892 and 1893 was :— 


1892. 1893. 








Quantity. Quantity. 





Tons. £ Tons. 

Victoria 5 3,559 9,940 2,997 
United Kingdom se, 7,717 22,879 6,236 
Netherlands 18,578 54,301 8,064 
Italy 1,045 3,330 4,064 
United States.. 1,210 3,354 603 
Spain ; 3,438 10,528 1,735 
Brazil ... PA Pe 4,180 12,285 ceeieeae 
1,950 5,616 2,328 
3,119 9,540 1,718 


44,796 | 131,773 27,745 




















Extensive formations of oil shale have been found in Otago, and at 
Orepuki, in Southland. Attempts have been made to develop the oil 
resources of Waipaoa, but, so far, unsuccessfully. The oil produced does 
not possess the properties required in illuminating oils, but it is valuable 
for lubricating purposes. 

The net import of kerosene into Australasia in 1892 was as follows. 
The figures for Western Australia include a small quantity of turpen- 
tine :— 





Colony. Quantity. Value. 





Gallons. £ 

New South Wales 1,595,102 48,664 
Victoria Rotess Ker 2,662,617 86,101 
Queensland seat oe 1,172,522 28,165 
South Australia ...... 848,656 17,024 
Western Australia poe 239,336 11,964 
Tasmania aS 185,359 6,308 
1,377,964 49,192 


8,081,556 247,421 
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Ozokerite, or mineral wax, is reported to have been found at Coolah, 
in New South Wales. 

Llaterite, mineral caoutchouc, or elastic bitumen, is said to have been 
discovered in New South Wales and South Australia. In the last-named 
Colony a substance very similar to elaterite has been discovered in the 
Coorong Lagoons, and it has received the name of Coorongite. Up to 
the present time neither the extent of these finds nor their commercial 
, value has been ascertained. 

Bitumen, is known to exist in Victoria, and it is reported to have been 
found near the township of Coonabarabran, in New South Wales. 

Kauri Gum, a resinous substance somewhat resembling amber in 
appearance, and like that production an exudation from trees, is found 
only in the Auckland province of New Zealand, where it is included 
under the head of minerals, although more logically entitled to be con- 
sidered as a vegetable product. The best sort is dug out of the ground, 
but considerable quantities of inferior grades are taken from branches 
of standing trecs. In that Colony kauri gum forms the object of an 
extensive and lucrative commerce. It is computed that the total value 
of this product obtained from 1853 to the end of 1892, was £6,349,421. 
In the year 1892 the quantity obtained represented a value of £517,678. 
It is estimated that about 4,000 white people and 1,000 Maoris were 
engaged in digging for gum during 1892. Kauri gum is not included 
in the figures given in this chapter. 


SALTS. 


Common Lock Salt has been found in New South Wales in rock 
crevices in several parts of the Colony, but it is not known to exist in 
large deposits so as to be of commercial importance. 

Natron is said to occur in the neighbourhood of the Namoi River, in 
New South Wales. It appears as a deposit from the mud-wells of that 
region. 

Epsomite, or epsom salt (sulphate of magnesia), is seen as an 
efflorescence in caves and overhanging rocks of the Hawkesbury sand- 
stone formation, and is found in various parts of New South Wales. 

Large deposits of Alwm occur close to the village of Bulladelah, 
30 miles from Port Stephens. Up to the end of the year 1893, 
2,566 tons of alumite had been raised, most of which had been sent to 
England for treatment. It is said to have yielded well, and a quantity 
of the manufactured alum has been sent to Sydney for local consumption. 
During 1893 the Bulladelah mine yielded 821 tons of stone, valued at 
£3,284. In the course of the same year, 260 cwt. of locally manu- 
factured alum, valued at £79, were exported to Victoria, Queensland, 
and New Zealand. 
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EARTHY MINERALS. 


Marble is found in many parts of New South Wales, South Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania. In New South Wales marble quarries 
have been opened in several districts, and some very fine specimens of 
the stone have been obtained. 

Lithographic stone has been found in New Zealand, where another 
beautiful species of limestone known as the Oamaru stone is also procured. 
This stone has a fine, smooth grain, and is of a beautiful creamy tint. 
It is in great demand for public buildings, not only in the Colony where 
it is found, but in the great cities of continental Australia, which import 
large quantities of this stone for the embellishment of their public 
edifices. 

Limestone is being worked on the Myall Lakes, near Bungwall, and 
small quantities have been forwarded from this district to Sydney. 

Gypsum is found crystallised in clay-beds in New South Wales, and 
in isolated crystals in the Salt Lakes of South Australia, where a small 
proportion of sulphate of lime is present in the water. It is also found 
in portions of Victoria. This mineral is of commercial value for the 
manufacture of cement and plaster of Paris. It is found in the form of 
an insoluble salt in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 

Apatite, another mineral of considerable commercial importance, and 
very valuable as a manure, occurs in several districts of New South 
Wales, principally on the Lachlan River, at the head of the Abercrombie, 
and in the Clarence River district. 


QUARTZ AND SILICA. 


Quartz is of common occurrence in all parts of Australasia. Rock 
crystal, white, tinted, and smoky quartz are frequently met with, as 
well as varieties of crystalline quartz, such as amethyst, jasper, and 
agate, which possess some commercial value. 

Common Opals are frequently found in the basaltic formations of 
Australasia. The precious, or noble opal, which might be included under 
the head of precious stones, has been found 60 miles north-west from 
Wilcannia, at a few feet from the surface, in layers between hard 
silicious sandstone. As much as £5 per oz. has been offered for good 
specimens. During 1892 the quantity of noble opal won from these 
mines was 42 Ib., valued at £2,000, and during 1893, 449 Ib., valued 
at £12,315. The total production to the end of 1893 was 686 Ib., 
valued at £29,915. This gem has also been found in basalt, near the 
Abercrombie River, and in sandstone, near Lismore. In Queensland, 
opals are found in the Thargomindah district, where the labour of 
110 men, in 1892, produced opals valued at £10,000. Opal-bearing 
stone is known to exist in the ranges between Adavale and Cooper’s 
Creek, in the Charleville district, Queensland, and the northern portions 
of New South Wales. 
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Chalcedony, carnelian, onyx, and cat’s eye are found in New South 
Wales ; probably also in the other Colonies, particularly Queensland. 

Tripoli, or rotten stone, an infusorial earth, consisting of hydrous 
silica, which has some value for commercial purposes, has been found in 
New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 

Meerschawm is reported to have been discovered near Tamworth and 
in the Richmond River district, in New South Wales. 

Mica is also found in granitic country, chiefly in the New England 
and Barrier districts. In Western Australia very good mica has been 
found at Bindoon, and also on the Blackwood River, near Cape Leeuwin. 
Some promising discoveries of mica have been made near Herberton, in 
Northern Queensland, and quite recently some mica of excellent quality 


was brought to Adelaide from the Macdonnell Ranges, in Central 
Australia. 


CLAYS. 


Kaolin, fire-clays, and brick-clays are common to all the Colonies. 
Except in the vicinity of cities and townships, however, little use has 
been made of the abundant deposits of clay. Kaolin, or porcelain clay, 
although capable of application to commercial purposes, has not as yet 
been utilised to any extent. 


Asbestos has been found in New South Wales in the Gundagai, 
Bathurst, and Broken Hill districts—in the latter in considerable quanti- 


ties. Several specimens of very fair quality have been met with in 
Western Australia, 


GEMS AND GEMSTONES. 


Many descriptions of gems and gemstones have been discovered in 
various parts of the Australasian Colonies, but systematic search has 
been made principally for the diamond. 

Diamonds are found in New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, 
but only in the first-named Colony have any attempts been made to work 
the diamond drifts. The principal diamond-fields are situated in the 
Bingara and Inverell districts, on the New England tableland, and 
Cudgegong, in the Wellington district. The Government of New 
South Wales has, on various occasions, obtained the services of experts 
to report upon the fields, as well as the gems which have been from time 
to time extracted from them, and these reports have generally been of an 
encouraging nature. 

The number of diamonds found in the Colony is estimated to be 
170,000, weighing 43,946 carats, the largest one being of 53 carats, or 
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16-2 grains. The diamonds occur in old Tertiary river drifts, and in the 
more recent drifts derived from them. The deposits are extensive, and 
have not yet been thoroughly prospected. The New South Wales 
diamonds are harder and much whiter than the South African diamonds, 
and are classified on a par with the best Brazilian gems. During the 
year 1887 the diamond companies at Cope’s Creek, near Bingara, pro- 
duced about 23,000 diamonds, weighing 5,151 carats; but in 1888, 
owing to the severe drought which occurred, the search for diamonds had 
to be temporarily abandoned. In 1889 finds are reported to the extent 
of 2,196 carats, valued at £878. In 1891 and 1892 12,000 and 2,250 
carats of diamonds respectively were won in the Tingha and Inverell 
districts, but no value is given. The yield for 1893 is stated at 15,000 
carats, valued at £15,375. With efficient methods of working, this 
industry bids fair to become a profitable one. 

Under the generic name of Corwndum are included the most valuable 
gems known to commerce, next to the diamond. The sapphire, which is 
the most common of these gems, is found in all the Colonies, principally 
in the neighbourhood of Beechworth, Victoria. 

Oriental emeralds are found in New South Wales, and in Gippsland 
in Victoria. An emerald mine, in which the gem occurs in granitic 
lode, was opened near Emmaville, in the Glen Innes district, during 
1890; 225 carats of emeralds were won from the mine during that year 
and forwarded to London. During 1891 and 1892 the Emerald Pro- 
prietary Company obtained some 50,000 carats, the value of which, 
when cut and finished, was expected to attain about £2 per carat. 
Returns for 1893 are not given. 

The yellow corundum, or Oriental topaz, has been found in New South 
Wales. Oriental amethysts also have been found in that Colony, and 
the red corundum, or ruby, the most valuable of all these gems, has 
been found in Queensland, as well as in New South Wales. 

According to an authority on the subject of gemstones, rubies, 
Oriental amethysts, emeralds, and topaz have been chiefly obtained from 
alluvial deposits, but have rarely been met with in a matrix from which 
it would pay to extract them. 

Turquoises have lately been found near Wangaratta, in Victoria, and 
mining operations are to be commenced shortly. 

Chrysoberyls have been found in New South Wales ; spinel rubies, in 
New South Wales and Victoria ; white topaz, in all the Colonies; and 
yellow topaz, in Tasmania. Zircon, tourmaline, garnet, and other gem- 
stones of little commercial value are found throughout Australasia. 

In South Australia some very fine specimens of garnet were found, 
which caused some excitement at the time, as the gems were mistaken 
for rubies. The stones were submitted to the examination of experts, 
whose reports disclosed the true nature of the gems, and dispelled the 
hopes of those who had invested in the supposed ruby-mines of South 
Australia. 
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MINERAL WEALTH OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Australasia possesses invaluable mineral resources, and though 
enormous quantities of minerals of all kinds have been won since their 
first discovery, the deposits, with the exception, perhaps, of gold, have 
only reached the first period of their exploitation. Vast beds of silver, 
tin, and copper ore and coal are known to exist, but their development 
has not reached a sufficiently advanced stage to enable an exact opinion 
to be expressed regarding their commercial value, though it is confidently 
held by mining experts that this must be enormous. 

In the year 1892 the total value of minerals raised, and the pro- 
portion due to each Colony, also the value per inhabitant, were as 
follows :— 





























. tal Percentag h P 

Colony. | poder: Gmail. Tnhstitank. 

£ £ vs. d. 
New: Somtit Wales... c.s<scenevsssseousescs | 4,946, 842 39°8 43 9 
Victoria Son 2,650,858 21°3 25 9 
Queensland 22.4. c000.. cowervenssss ooo 2,470,471 19°9 5 18 10 
South Australia ............05 o. Ares 316,079 2°5 019 1 
Western Australia......... 00... : 248,973 2:0 4 811 
MRBINANID Ac. cess dsecee se ssssen | 493,677 4:0 3.4 7 
Mew Zealand! Yio ee cn eee | 1,305,226 105 20 8 
Australasia. ..........60066 Sac emmmonree 12,432,126 100°0 2 13-2 





The total value of minerals raised in 1892 exceeded by about 
£1,508,070 the average annual amount since 1852. It will, however, 
be easily understood that the proportion of mineral wealth extracted per 
head of the population is much less than it was during the prevalence 
of the gold fever. In comparison with that of the years 1851 to 1871 
the production of the precious metals is considerably reduced. Never- 
theless the search for gold led to the expansion of the mining industry 
into other channels, and although the gold-mining population has 
decreased, the number of miners engaged in the extraction of other 
minerals has largely increased, and it is a question whether the total 
number of persons who gain their livelihood by mining pursuits at the 
present time is not equal to the number who were so engaged at the 
time when gold and coal alone were the great elements of the mineral 
wealth of the Australasian Colonies, The resources known to exist, and 
yet to be developed in these Colonies, are likely to maintain, for many 
generations to come, a large and prosperous mining population. 
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The following table shows the value of the mineral production of each 
Colony during the three years 1871, 1881, and 1891, as well as the value 
. LY: 2 fo) a y > ao > 
per inhabitant in the whole of Australasia :— 





Colony. 1871. 





New South Wales 1,650,000 2,121,000 6,395,560 
Victoria a 5,400,000 3,467,000 2,339,510 
Queensland aed 806,000 3,165,000 2,299,560 
South Australia Soar 725,000 421,000 365,950 
5,000 | 11,000 130,090 
25,000 604,000 516,390 
2,932,000 1,274,000 1,403,630 





11,543,000 11,063,000 | 13,450,690 





ibe ds £285. | Shswid. 
519 4 319 8 310 0 














A comparison of the figures for 1891 with those for 1892 shown in 
the two preceding tables reveals the fact that the mineral production of 
1892 was over £1,000,000 less than that of 1891. There were increases 
in Victoria, Queensland, and notably in Western Australia, and slight 
decreases in South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, but in New 
South Wales the decrease amounted to £1,450,000, chiefly owing to the 
smaller production of silver. There is, however, every reason to believe, 
from the returns that are already known, that the total production of 
1893 will not be less than that of 1891. 


Comparing the vaiue of mineral production in 1892 with the popula- 
tion, the largest share is obtained by Queensland, with £5 18s. 10d. per 
inhabitant ; Western Australia ranks second with £4 8s. 1ld. per 
inhabitant ; and New South Wales comes third with £4 3s. 9d. The 
high averages of Queensland and Western Australia are due to the gold 
mines, while in New South Wales more than half the year’s wealth 
was contributed by the silver fields.) The average per inhabitant for 
Australasia was £3 3s. 1d. 


The following table shows the value of minerals raised in each of the 
Colonies during 1892, distinguishing the principal minerals. With 
regard to some of the Colonies the data are defective in respect to 
“other minerals,” but not to so great an extent as to seriously affect 
the gross total. The column “other minerals” includes kerosene shale 
in New South Wales. Coal was the only mineral raised in New South 
Wales prior to 1852, and its production up to that date was valued at 
£279,923. Deducting that amount from the total value of Australasian 
minerals raised up to the end of 1892, the remainder, £447,886,441, 
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represents the value of mineral production from 1852, equal to an 
average of £10,924,060 per annum for the forty-one years. 





















































| 
Silver and . Other 
Colony. Gold. re Copper. Tin. Coal. Minerals. Totals. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales ....} 569,178 | 2,477,836 114,559 152,994 | 1,462,388 | 169,887 4,946,842 
Vistoria 2... ssc 0e 2,617,824 | 548i cc isetis 1,039 20,044 6,003 2,650,858 
Queenslana .. 2,154,453 36,436 2,461 123,098 123,308 80,715 2,470,471 
South Australia...... $35 ;825'|| Veisees 175,525 2,483 | ..00.- 2,796 316,079 
Western Australia....| 226,284 | ...... 8,696 1358433) Wares 150 248,973 
Tasmania | 174,070 45,502] <2... | 256,083 18,022 | 2.6026 493,677 
New Zealand ........) 951,963 3,996 | a sanone 336,658 12,461 1,305,226 

Australasia ....| 6,829,097 | 2,569,718 301,389 549,490 1,960,420 | 222,012 | 12,432,126 











The total mineral production to the end of 1892 is shown in the 
following table, in which the column “ Other Minerals” again includes 
kerosene shale :— 








Silver and Other 
Colony. Gold. ea? Copper. Tin. Coal. | \inerals Total. 
£ & £ £& £ Eg 






New South Wales .... 13,660,715 | 3,596,482 | 5,828,657 |27,271,429 |1,950,288 | 91,510,237 





Victoria ....... 100,878 | 191,423) 680,150 99,235 | 197,572 | 233,550,118 
Queensland.... .| 80,206,652 535,026 | 1,960,573 | 4,048,408 | 1,464,860 89,458 | 38,304,977 
South Australia...... 1,430,622 | 101,727 |20,162,292 pie Ted Ie aa 402,824 | 22,118,286 
Western Australia .. 947,001 250 153,158 QOT4Bi Seek ate 169,150 1,299,302 
Tasmania.... | 2,562,569 | 137,155 617 | 5,557,438 | 268,752] .... 8,526,531 
New Zealand .. .| 48,385,080 | 144,144 AS;018 | Sacer 4,077,616 | 232,059} 52,856,913 














Australasia ........ 1355,015,450 14,679,895 26,082,559 |16,165,217 |33,181,892 3,041,351 448,166,364 
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Class of Minerals shewn thus 


Other Minerals Sasa 
Coal & Shale 

Silver & Silver-lead Has | 
Gold peas 


N.S.Wales £ 91, 510,237 
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Queensland £t 38,304,977 
S.Australia £ 22,118,286 


Tasmania £ 8.526.531 


W. Australia £ 1,299,302 


Australasia £ 448,166,364 





Prmted at the Department of Lands. Syrimey.N.S W 1894 
W?° of Lithograph D.94-20 








SOCIAL CONDITION. 


SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE Colonies of Australasia have from very early days been 
regarded in the light of a working-man’s paradise. The high 
rates of wages which have generally prevailed, and the cheapness with 
which food could be purchased, have tended to make the position of 
the wage-earners superior to that occupied by the same class in any 
other portion of the globe. These advantages have induced in Austra- 
lasia a greater degree of comfort, if not luxury, amongst a class which, 
in other parts of the world, has little of comfort and knows nothing 
of luxury. Although a high standard of living is not conducive to 
thrift, the progress of saving has gone on with great rapidity, notwith- 
standing the periodic occurrence of seasons of depression, such as that 
from which Australasia has suffered during the last year or two. 

Some idea, both of the celerity and extent of this accumulation, may 
be gathered from the increase of deposits in the Banks carrying on 
business in the Colonies, and tables fully illustrating this branch of the 
subject will be found in this volume in the chapter relating to ‘“Accumu- 
lation,” together with a full consideration of the economic aspect of 
banking. 


INSOLVENCY. 


The view presented in the last section, of the accumulation of wealth, 
would be incomplete without a glance at the other side of the picture. 
The Bankruptcy laws of the different Colonies are even more dissimilar 
than the laws on most other questions of importance ; they have also 
been fluctuating, and the subject of many experiments and amendments. 
This renders any work of comparison difficult and unsatisfactory. The 
information here given is imperfect in relation to Western Australia, 
from which no reliable particulars have been obtainable, and also in 
reference to New Zealand, the returns from which are incomplete. In 
other respects the figures give a comparative view of insolvencies at 
three decennial periods and in 1892. 
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It must be pointed out that some caution should be exercised in 
dealing with figures representing the liabilities and assets of insolvents, 
because in the present state of the law there is no means of compelling 
those who seek the relief of the Courts to give an accurate statement 
of their affairs. The natural tendency is to understate the liabilities, 
and to over-estimate the assets, so as to make the estate look as favourable 
as possible, | It is very seldom indeed, when a bankrupt estate is finally 
wound-up, that the creditors find themselves in so satisfactory a position 
as the schedule originally filed by the insolvent would lead them to 
expect. 


























1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
Colony. 7 | —————— 
| 
No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities. 
£ £ & & 
New South Wales...... 544 325,941 724 379,290 | 1,189 989,778 | 1,506 2,033,316 
ViACtOrIBy facie fais aarssette es 631 444,117 620 803,892 807} 1,824,595 | 1,125 2,463,936 
Queensland............ 73 411,835 153 | 73,602 300 197,078 326 235,441 
South Australia ...... 247, 246,713 215 123,629 67 33,100 80 36,004 
Tasmania saescsscss cee 25 62,560 33)  +13,770 110 117,575 216 134,256 
New Zealand .......... 737 . 1,406 823,018 605 499,650 507 286,429 
_ | - ———— ——————_ - ——_—_ 
2,257 | 1,491,166 | 3,151 | 1,717,201 | 8,078) 3,661,776 | 3,760 5,189,382 

















* No Return. + Returns not complete. 


From the above table it would appear that the number of insolvencies 
was greater in New South Wales in 1892 than in any other year under 
notice, though the amount of liabilities returned was considerably less 
than the amount shown for Victoria in the same year, the average 
liability per insolvent in Victoria being £2,190, as against £1,350 for 
each bankrupt in New South Wales. The serious commercial depression 
which set in during 1892, no doubt, caused the large excess in the 
number of insolvents in Australasia, as well as in the estimated amount 
of liabilities over the figures of 1891. Still it is an important and 
gratifying feature that, notwithstanding the great increase of population 
and consequent extension of trade, the number of insolvencies has not 
increased in the same proportion. In the year 1861 there were 16:1 
insolvents to every 10,000 inhabitants, but in 1871 it had dropped to 
11:5; and although in 1881 a slight increase to 12-9 took place, yet in 
1891 the proportion had fallen to 8 insolvents per 10,000 people. 
And in 1892, even in spite of the bad times already alluded to, the 
ratio had only advanced to 9°5 per 10,000 inhabitants, 
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NEWSPAPERS AND LETTERS. 


There is hardly anything more indicative of the social superiority of a 
civilized people than the prevalence of correspondence and a large 
distribution of newspapers. In these respects all the Colonies of 
Australasia have for many years been remarkable. In proportion to 
population, it is doubtful whether any country in the world can boast 
of a larger number or a better class of newspapers than these Colonies. 
Great advances have been made in this respect since 1871, and the 
rate of progress, both in number and excellence, has been even more 
rapid between 1881 and the present time. There is no» means of 
correctly estimating the number of newspapers actually printed and 
distributed in the Colonies, because the Post Office returns indicate 
but a small proportion of the actual production. Some idea, however, 
may be gathered for purposes of comparison with other countries, by 
noting the distribution of newspapers through the agency of the Post 
Office. The return for 1892, which comprises all the Colonies, shows 
that no less than 98,000,000 newspapers passed through the Post 
Offices, being an average of 25 to every inhabitant. Allowance has 
been made, as before, for newspapers entered in both the sending 
and the receiving Colony. 

In the same year there were 198,000,000 letters delivered through 
the post in the seven colonies, being more than 50 letters for 
every man, woman, and child in those provinces. Allowance has been 
made in this figure for intercolonial letters counted both in the 
receiving and despatching colonies. An examination of the statistics 
of other countries shows that the people of these Colonies stand 
absolutely at the head of the world’s populations in this respect. The 
inhabitants of Great Britain have nearly but not quite so large a 
correspondence per head, but the people of no other nation can even 
approach it, 


PARKS, MUSEUMS, &c. 


AJl the Australasian capitals are liberally supplied with parks and 
recreation-grounds. In Sydney and the suburbs there are parks, 
squares, and public gardens comprising an area of 3,761 acres, including 
780 acres which form the Centennial Park. Then there is also the 
picturesque National Park, of 36,320 acres, situated about 16 miles 
from the centre of the metropolis; and, in addition to this, an area of 
almost equal extent, in the valley of the Hawkesbury, has been recently 
reserved for public recreation under the name of Kuringgai Chase. 
Thus Sydney has two extensive and picturesque domains for the enjoy- 
ment of the people at almost equal distances north and south from the 
city, and both accessible by railway. Melbourne has no less than 5,293 
acres of recreation grounds, of which 1,723 acres are within the city 
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boundaries, 2,788 acres in the suburban municipalities, and 782 acres 
outside those municipalities. Adelaide is surrounded by a broad belt 
of park lands, and also contains a number of squares within the city 
boundaries, covering altogether an area of 2,300 acres. Brisbane, 
Hobart, Perth, and the chief cities of New Zealand are also well 
provided for in this respect. In all the Colonies large areas of land 
have been dedicated as public parks. The Botanic Gardens of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, and Adelaide are included in the areas above 
referred to. Each of these gardens has a special attraction of its own. 
They are all well kept, and reflect great credit upon the communities to 
which they belong. 

The various capitals of the Colonies, and also some of the prominent 
inland towns, are provided with museums for the purposes of instruction 
as wel. as recreation, and, in addition, there are in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Hobart art galleries, containing excellent collections of 
paintings and statuary. All these institutions are open to the public 
free of charge. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES—PAUPERISM. 


As shown in previous chapters, wealth in Australasia is widely 
distributed, and the contrast between rich and poor, which seems so 
peculiar a phase of old-world civilisations, finds no parallel in these 


southern lands. That there is poverty in the Colonies is undeniable, but 
no one in Australasia is born to poverty; and that hereditary pauper 
class which forms so grave a menace to the freedom of many States 
has, therefore, no existence here. ; 

It is estimated that in the United Kingdom six persons in every 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in the 
Colonies the proportion is not less than 12:3 per cent. This bare 
statement shows the vast difference in the conditions of life in Australasia 
and in the richest country of Europe. This question, however, will be 
found debated at greater length in the chapter on “ Private Wealth ” 
in this volume. No poor rate is levied in the Colonies, nor is such 
needed ; for although it may happen that from time to time the 
assistance of the State is claimed by, and granted to, able-bodied 
men who are unable to find employment, that assistance takes the 
form of wages paid for work specially provided by the State to meet an 
abnormal condition of the labour market. 

The chief efforts of the authorities, as regards charity, are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the care of the 
imbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private charity for the cure 
of the sick and injured, and the amelioration of want. 

Even where the Government grants aid for philanthropic purposes, 
the management of the institutions supervising the expenditure is in 
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private hands; and in addition to State-aided institutions there are 
numerous private charities, whose efforts for the relief of those whom 
penury, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted are beyond all praise. 

The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways—first, 
by means of Orphanages, Industrial Schools, and Reformatories, which 
take care of children who have been abandoned by their natural 
guardians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
parents, to be so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime; and 
secondly, by sequestering children who have already committed crime, 
or whose parents or guardians find themselves unable to control them. 

It will be noticed that the number of deaths from accident in the 
Australasian Colonies is very great. This arises from the peculiar nature 
of the occupations in which a large proportion of the adult male 
population is employed. Although a century has elapsed since settle- 
ment commenced in Australasia, its resources are by no means developed, 
and very many men are at work far away from the home comforts of 
everyday life, and from home attendance in case of sickness or injury. 
Hospitals are therefore absolutely essential under the conditions of life 
in the country districts of the Colonies, and they are accordingly found 
in every important country town. 

The following table shows the total expenditure and the number of 
persons admitted to the hospitals during the year 1892, as far as infor- 
mation can be obtained. The figures for South Australia refer to the 
Adelaide Hospital only :— ~ 











No, of persons 
Colony. admitted during Expenditure. . 
, the year. 
£ 
New; South) Wales v.¢cc5. so.ccscteesese condecs ony te cvastens 17,859 137,238 
Vitoria cssecreeuevaxstrctcvoneeeettcavtresegeeateeecsiesess | 16,868 153,109 
Muaenshand 7 s3e.c-. zecucsae saksesstasseetecesietonestesoent| 11,512 87,742 
| 

Sonbh' sAushealea yt occ cross anlustessrss story codeaccncescese- 2,251 14,012 
WreesterntAtstralia rc::occsccleccscosseseensateseercaccunesss 791 11,706 
IPABIMAHIA vscecs nse ss oaesees BAR etre eed Se RB he ee 2,152 7,715 
IN GW OAL folate tert cc cnes =: inoue soon Tyee vance sppas te 7,587 77,463 











All the Colonies possess institutions for the care of the insane, which 
are under Government control. The treatment meted out to the inmates 
is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and the hospitals are fitted 
with all the conveniences and appliances which modern science points 
out as most calculated to mitigate or remove the affliction from which 
these unfortunate people suffer. 
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The following table shows the number of insane patients remaining 

fo} 2 Pp 5 

on 31st December, and expenditure for the year 1892 as far as can be 
ascertained :— 





Colony. No. of Patients. Expenditure. 





£ 

New South Wales Bae 102,520 
Victoria eas 3,954 104,795 
Queensland <ss| 1,253 33,000 
South Australia ... eat 822 24,248 
Western Australia ae 135 1,215 
Tasmania a, 357. 14,456 
1,917 37,717 








11,750 317,951 








The amounts expended on Destitute Asylums and Benevolent Societies 
cannot be separated from other items of expenditure in some of the 
Colonies. As far as they can be ascertained they are given in the 
following table, together with the number of inmates of the various 
asylums at the end of 1892, with the exception of Victoria, for which 
province the returns are made out to the 30th June of that year :— 





Colony. No. of Inmates. Expenditure. 





£ 
New South Wales i 144,196 
Wactonian.cetvestscccSience, ees 3,308 66,661 
Queensland Hon 40,753 
South Australia Pe By 29,437 
Western Australia ... “as j 8,450 
LASINAMIA sc seoscece secs st 3: 11,546 
New Zealand 76,493 








14,031 377,536 








A liberal amount of out-door relief is given in all the Australasian 
Colonies, the expenditure on which is included in the amounts given for 
Destitute Asylums and Benevolent Societies. The expenditure of the 
Governments of the Australasian Colonies in connection with all forms 
of relief and in aid of hospitals and other charitable institutions, so 
far as shown by the imperfect returns, amounted in 1892 to about 
£600,000 ; adding to this the amount of private subscriptions, &c., the 
poor and the unfortunate have benefited during the year to the extent 
of over £1,000,000. This sum, though not excessive in proportion to 
the population, may yet appear large in view of the general wealth of 
the Colonies, which should preclude the necessity of so many seeking 
assistance ; and there is the risk that the charitable institutions may 
encourage the growth of the pauper element, for while free quarters and 
free food are so accessible those who are disinclined to work are tempted 
to live at the public expense. 
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LAW AND CRIME, 


Proceedings against a person accused of an offence may be initiated, 
by the laws of all the provinces, either by formal arrest or by summons. 
Serious offences are not often dealt with by process of summons, though 
on the contrary, in some of the colonies, it is not unusual even in trivial 
cases for the offender to be arrested. These circumstances should be 
taken into consideration when dealing with apprehensions by the police, 
which are unusually numerous in some of the Australasian Colonies, 
It is, however, not easy to make a comparison of the practice of the 
several colonies in this respect, inasmuch as the records, except in the 
case of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, merely show the 
total number of cases that come before the Magistrates’ Courts, without 
distinguishing the proceedings arising from summons from those wherein 
the person charged was arrested by the police. Another circumstance 
which operates against a clear comparison of the criminal condition of 
the different colonies is the fact that there are considerable divergences 
in the criminal codes, as well as in the classification of offences ; besides 
which the laws are administered with greater strictness in some of the 
provinces than in others. In almost all cases the first hearing of a 
criminal charge takes place before a Magistrate’s Court, whether com- 
posed of Stipendiaries or of unpaid local Justices of the Peace. These 
Courts have power of jurisdiction as regards minor cases; but in refer- 
ence to the more serious charges, should a prima facie case be made out, 
they can commit the accused person to take his trial before a higher 
Court. The following statement shows the number of cases dealt with 
in the Magistrates’ Courts of the several colonies in the year 1892, 
classified as far as the nature of the returns furnished will permit :— 




























| Offenders against — 
Colony. | eae Total. 
Th | 
| Person Property. | order &e. 
New: South: Wales... csi. <.sseceereareneoress 7,256 8,508 61,985 77,749 
Victoria: ©. <..2-.<<s80% Sel) (23238: |; 4,646 26,399 33,283 
Queensland : 2,307 2,134 13,094 17,535 
South Australia .... 92 529 7,260 7,881 
Western Australia. 478 808 4,228 5,574 
Tasmania ...2..025.2- ae 460 803 5,015 6,278 
New-Zealand wiz ton cesdcensctvasce.ent cee stase 1,551 2,386 14,080 18,017 
Australasia c.ic..sessgecsecessoesecss 14,382 | 19,814 132,121 | 166,317 








There were, therefore, 166,317 cases altogether dealt with by the 
Magistrates, in 43,334 of which the persons concerned were discharged, 
either as guiltless or because sufficient evidence to establish their guilt 
was not forthcoming; 122,983 were summarily convicted, and con- 
demned either to fine or imprisonment ; while 3,781 were committed to 
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take their trial before a jury. These last-mentioned cases are included 
principally among the offences enumerated in the first two columns, 
which comprise what may be properly calied crime, such as murder, 
manslaughter, offences against females, assaults, larceny, burglary, horse 
and cattle stealing, arson, forgery and other offences against the cur- 
rency, conspiracy, &c. The remaining column relates to drunkenness 
and its concomitant disorderly conduct and foul language, and to 
breaches of municipal and other by-laws, and of various Acts of Par- 
liament involving good order more or less. The number of serious 
charges dealt with by Magistrates’ Courts in each province is shown in 
the following table, together with the number of cases in which the 
accused was cominitted for trial by a higher Court. The proportion per 
cent. of serious charges to the mean population is also given :— 

























. : Percentage of 
Coton. eee ee acer 
Population. 
New South Wealesy.2. cc .cccccceseconsononeveest 12,174 1,411 1:0 
SViGbOrib’ ces.eacccoseees sisstuseses 6,348 1,201 05 
Muurcenslatid jo cssecseec reat en steer 4,441 459 Vl 
South Australia Paieainniis dest atares shane 551 153 0-2 
Western Australia . a 1,279 93 2°3 
Wasmanta s..s.5.0.c vee 1,343 107 0-9 
INGWZemlAmel sceacucsauesesneuseneencvcdvensee: 3,937 366 06 
GAMISETAISSID yecoces Castes vecse ecscoses 30,073 3,781 0'8 








The number of convictions by Magistrates during 1892 is set forth in 
the following table. It will be observed that as regards South Australia 
the totals only are given, as the returns published by that colony do 
not show the classification of the offences for which summary punish- 
ments were inflicted. The table also gives the proportion borne by the 
numbers convicted to the total population of each colony and of 
Australasia :— 






































Offences against— | Percentage 

| ; of Summary 

Colony. a | a | Total. en 

e , | Good Order, | 

Person. Property. | &e. Popilation. 
New South Wales..............- 3,264 4,125 48,961 56,350 4:9 
Victoria ..cseccxcees .| 1,475 2,426 17,723 21,624 1°9 
Queensland....... see| L291 1,113 11,259 13,663 3:3 
South Australia...... FEE eee Wl ali SSCP LOR Sasa: 6,884 21 
Western Australia ... ; 251 556 2,770 3,577 6°4 
Tasmania. z.,...0c50<0 ee-.| 220 508 4,094 4,822 3-2 
New Zealand.......2...cecc-ecserese 806 } 1,352 10,124 12,282 19 
Australasia.....ese.| ese. es, Kae 119,202 | 3-0 
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More than half the cases heard in the Magistrates’ Courts, and nearly 
half the summary convictions, are for drunkenness. The figures for 
each province, except Western Australia, for the year 1892, are given 
in the following statement, which also gives the number of arrests and 
convictions for this offence to every hundred of the population. The 
records of Western Australia do not distinguish the arrests and convic- 
tions for drunkenness from those for other offences against good order 
generally. The work of the police in arresting drunken persons seems 
to be about the same in New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria, 
but while convictions seem to be the lot of the person arrested in the 
two colonies first named, in Victoria so rigid a practice does not obtain, 
for 37 out of every 100 arrested escape without being punished by the 
Bench, many probably preferring to estreat a small amount of bail 
rather than face exposure in the Court :— 




































Percentage to Population. 
Ch f Summa 
Colony. | Hosea Convictiaws, Of Ot 
% Apprehensions.| Convictions. 
New South Wales............ 20,665 18,553 Ef 16 
WACLORIN © sascracvetsess vaenerens 15,891 10,008 1-4 0:9 
Queanslang 5. 2.6.2 cccseseveses 4,916 4,810 1:2 12 
South Australia... | 2,714 2,587 | O08 | 08 
TASMADIB s.ccccsees cacrentersee 921 892 0°6 06 
New Zealand ...... cesses 5,348 5,157 | 08 08 
Australasia* ............ 50,455 42,007 13 11 








* Western Australia not included. 


A return showing only the number of arrests for drunkenness is not 
a safe index as to the abuse of alcoholic liquors, for a great deal depends 
on the state of the law and the manner in which it is administered, and 
it is evident that the maintenance of the law intended to preserve public 
decency will always be less strict in sparsely-settled country districts 
than in larger centres of population where the police are comparatively 
more numerous, if not in proportion to the population, at least in pro- 
portion to the area they have under their supervision. The quantity of 
intoxicants consumed per head is perhaps a safer index to the habits of 
communities living under like conditions; but comparisons so based 
should not be pushed to extremes, for, as it has often been pointed out, 
the larger part of the alcohol which enters into consumption is that 
consumed by the population who are not drunkards. Information as to 
the quantity of intoxicants used per inhabitant in each province during 














LA2 CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 





1892 is given below, wines and beers being reduced to their equivalent 
of proof spirit :— 
















| Proof Gallons of 
Colony. Alcohol per head of 
population. 
New: SouthwWiales! ficasaccaves so: sinc ss see ae ere era eee eee 2°67 
MiActOria:vcnccesace ti sce 3°24 
Queenslan diy, pe cia eee erat Sere i ene ete ake Sas te oe 2°46 
South Australian tec ac eed ee tener seccece meee ee 2°53 
Western Australia ............ 3°68 
PASIAN ayers Ost oct. ote ene Ione eee en a, eee 2:00 
New Zealand ........... Sr ayae as vasea ahs ieenes te secastne ea Cee re rane g eee 1:77 
AUSUPALASIAW scoects snares et ace antt ees sisscisctese eiocsivaat eee eres 2°65 





The consumption of various classes of intoxicants in the several 
colonies is shown in the chapter on “ Food Supply and Cost of Living.” 

The following table shows the number of police, the number of 
inhabitants to each police constable, and the average area which each 
constable had under his supervision during the year 1892 ; it is obvious 
that in nearly every colony the police force requires strengthening :— 





Number of Police. Number of Inhabitants to} Area under 

















each Police Constable. super- 
vision of each 
Beata Metro: Metro. Constable in 
s jitq,, | Country | Whole | -*.?° | Country | Whole 

hreaee Districts. Colony. palifan Districts Colony. Batt 

| [Square miles: 
New South Wales | 629 | 1,127 |1,756 645 683 673 276 
(Vactoriat’: 24, ft Secs .| 748 740 |1,488 | 644 929 | 803 118 
Queensland. ...5.c2s..s02ceces | 200} 711 911 470 444 | 456 940 
South Australia ...... 173 | 266] 439 788 717 | ‘767 3,396 
Western Australia... | 46| 219] 265 | 230 256 | 211 4,840 
Tasmania olc.ceevces 49 254 | 303 | 703 464 504 103 

New Zealand ......... | 40 











441 | 481 | 884] 1,372 1,135 237 
| 





The record of cases heard before a Court of Magistrates cannot be 
regarded as altogether a trustworthy indication of the social progress 
of Australasia, because it includes many kinds of offences which cannot 
fairly be classed as criminal, and the number of these has a tendency 
to increase with the increase of local enactments. The record of 
committals for trial for the more serious offences coming before the 
Courts, taken in conjunction with the convictions for crime in the 
Superior Courts, may be regarded as much more conclusive on the 
question of the progress of society or the reverse. In some respects 
even this evidence is misleading, for in the less populous provinces there 





COMMITTALS AND CONVICTIONS. 3 





are no Courts intermediary between the Magistrates and the Supreme 
Courts, so that many offences which, in New South Wales and Victoria 
for example, are tried by a jury are in some of the other provinces 
dealt with by the Magistrates. 

The following table shows the proportion of committals by Magistrates, 
and of convictions in the Superior Courts of all the Colonies, per 1,000 
of the population for the last four decennial census periods and for 1892. 
Tt will be seen that the committals have decreased from 2:2 in 1861 to 
1-0 in 1892, and the convictions by jury during the same period have 
decreased from 1:3 to 0:5, or about one-third :— 





Per 1,000 of Population. 





Convictions in 


Committals. Superior Courts. 





1861 ... 
LS TLS vis 
1881 ... 
USOL 
1892 











In noting these facts and comparing results with that obtained in 
Great Britain during the same period, it must not be forgotten that 
some of the provinces of Australasia have been compelled gradually 
to reform a portion of their original population, and that in the case 
of colonies such as Victoria and Queensland, not originally peopled in 
any degree by convicts, the attractions of the gold-fields have drawn 
within their borders a population by no means free from criminal 
instincts and antecedents. Viewed in this light, the steady progress 
made cannot but be regarded as exceedingly satisfactory, and the 
expectation may be not unreasonably entertained that the same im- 
provement will be continued until the ratio of crime to population 
will compare favourably with that of any part of the world. 

It is a peculiar circumstance that, though the people of Australasia 
are of one blood, and the laws against crime are practically the same 
in each colony, some of the colonies show a far greater ratio of con- 
viction for serious crime than do the others. A crude theory has been 
put forward that this pre-eminence in crime is due to a convict taint in 
the colonies possessing a comparatively high record. The incorrectness 
of this presumption will be manifest, since Tasmania—a province now 
in one of the most favourable positions in regard to serious crime— 
is the one which suffered most from the transportation system. 
Whatever be the explanation, the fact, however, remains that New 
South Wales and Western Australia have a higher rate of criminal 
convictions than the other provinces, and that South Australia shows 
a marked contrast in its freedom from serious crime. ‘ The following 








ITs CONVICTIONS IN SUPERIOR COURTS. 





table shows the convictions in the Superior Courts of the different 


colonies, at decennial periods, from 1861 to 1891, and also those for 
1892) :-— 




















Colony. | 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

New South Wales 437 628 1,066 964 896 
Wirtamm eo oe od 846 511 332 729 759 
Queensland.............. me 24 91 92 232 203 
South Australia ..... nd 62 91 213 90 90 
Western Australia .. x 35 65 61 44 83 
TASMAN ols ics oct 127 74 51 63 43 
Now Zealand: -s.5.55.:s2isscen.. 100 162 270 276 180 

Australasia............... 1,631 1,622 2,085 2,398 2, 254. 














The committals by magistrates, and the convictions in the Superior 
Courts of each province per 1,000 of population during 1892, were as 
follows :— 






















Per 1,000 of Population. 
Colony. 
Committals. Convictions, 
New South Wales Te 0°8 
Wictoniawe,e.vse oe ee cee 10 0°7 
Queensland ............0...0000 Lek 05 
South Australia 05 0:3 
Western Australia | iy 15 
RABHISIA nec srt n een 0°7 0:3 
New: Zealand. 1c ent 0°6 0:3 
Australasia 10 05 








A classification of the offences for which the convictions in Superior 
Courts in 1892 took place is given in the subjoined table :— 




























Offences against 
Colony. ve Rae, Total. 
Pian Property. Cries, &e. 

New’ South: Wales: ..2...c:.5.scc0seseoseenseseas 213 588 95 896 
Wietioriae 2. .0..c0c0005 salt "RS 610 49 759 
Qreendand. sis. .cccsncscsctecss cos Sees 50 137 16 203 
South Australia .......... Sere race ar 4 60 26 90 
Western Australia ............... : 25 52 6 83 
Tasmania .......... . 11 1 31 43 
Mies Zealots < 625 oe ee a 29 127 24 180 
ARIAL ioe rest See 432 | 1,575 247 2,254 
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The large number of convictions in New South Wales may perhaps 
be accounted for to some extent by a more rigorous administration of: 
the law than obtains in other provinces ; partly, also, to the fact of there 
being no law to prevent the influx of criminals, such as exists, and is 
strictly enforced, in some of the other Colonies. New South Wales is 
in fact the happy hunting ground for the criminals of all the Colonies. 

The punishment of death is very seldom resorted to except in cases 
of murder, though formerly such was not the case. Thus, in 1861, the 
executions in the whole of the Colonies amounted to 20; they had fallen 
to 8 in 1871, to 5 in 1881, and to 2 in 1890. In 1891, however, the 
number mounted up to 14, of which 7 were in Victoria, and 3 in New 
South Wales. In South Australia the extreme penalty has been most 
sparingly inflicted, there having been only 9 in the 22 years which 
closed with 1892. The following table shows the number of executions 
in each province in each decade of the 50 years which ended with 1890, 
also those which took place in 1891 and 1892. Queensland was incor- 
porated with New South Wales until the end of 1859, though Victoria 
became a separate Colony in 1851. It will be noticed that the returns 
are defective so far as Western Australia is concerned :— 











Colony. 1841-50. | 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. 1891. 1892. 
New South Wales..|) 38 34 Cal 23 3 1 
Queensland ......... t 68 14 18 15 I 4 
Mictorin: 2 5.0.¢-2. 2020. J 47 41 19 13 vi 1 
South Australia ...| ...... a Deg 6 2 1 sion 
Western Australia} ...... | se. Clea il) Resstsem ip esses 1 4 
Tasmania. .s..cscc<00: 83 32 15 3 5 1 oa 
New Zealand. isa) sesceg ||) Geese nabs 12 Bio | eeenes’ 
MOteiles essere 151 124 116 85 66 14 10 


























The returns relating to the prisons of the Colonies are in some cases 
very incomplete. The prisoners in confinement at any specified time 
may be divided into those who have been tried and sentenced, those who 
are awaiting their trial, and debtors. The returns of five of the Colonies 
allow of this distinction being made. The number and classification of 
prisoners in confinement on 31st December, 1892, were as follows :— 








Colony. Z decade uenve Debtors. Total. 
New South Wales ...............-.-s00+- 2,484 129 9 2,622 
WietOliay cco. -sssssens eee 1,641 SH ve maces: 1,725 
Queensland .........ee eee 560 30 2 592 
South Australia 249 VAIN erences 256 
New: Zealand: ...00...0.ceccrsosceesseneses 433 38 2 473 











5,367 288 13 5,668 
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The returns of Tasmania give the total number of prisoners in con- 
finement on 31st December, 1892, as 172, while Western Australia 
records a daily average of 349. Taking this figure just mentioned 1o 
be correct for 31st December, there would have been a prison population 


for Australasia of 6,189, or about 1-6 in every 1,000 of the population. 


SUICIDES. 


Suicides would unfortunately appear to be increasing in number, as 
well as in proportion to population. The following table indicates a 
portion of the past history and present position of the Colonies in this 
respect :— 

Average of 10 








1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 1883-1892, 

New: South: Wales): ccncicasvcsvesesacss 45 30 83 119 127 105 
WACLOTIA.<c.ccesvonscvoesceten seacestbee tens 64 90 102 119 134 117 
Queensland: si. cestsevsscstesstecerecseetes # 8 30 73 73 56 
South: Australias 2.sescstestsatevssee. tee 13 ll 34 31 27 30 
Western Australia ........c.ccc0008 cee 1 * 4 6 1l 5 
DASMANIATE nct- coer ese sae tee ess i 4 6 9 9 8 
New Zealand's < oscicrccsseseseecsccs: * * 42 56 59 55 

Total .ecuiesssstesseesess evens 130 143 301 413 440 376 
Per 100,000 of population ............ 130 $4 #109 106 11:2 9°5 


* Information not available. 


Compared with the total number of deaths, suicides in the Australasian 
colonies during the last twenty years (1873-92) show the following 
proportion per 100,000 :— 





. Per 100,000 Per 100,000 
Colony. | Deaths. Inhabitants. 









New South Wales 666 9:9 
Wictoriay iisc sweeten 745 11°6 
Queensland ................ 899 14:9 
South Australia .......... 648 9-0 
‘Western Australia 579 9-4 
TaSMAania.sicsst cheers we a 369 58 
New Zealand ........ 8:9 











= 
= 
nr 











Tasmania, therefore, stands in a more favourable position than any 
of the other Colonies, and is the only Colony in which the rate is less 
than in the United Kingdom, where deaths by suicides average only 7 
per 100,000 of population. Compared with the rates of some European 
countries that of Australasia is however, small, for during the years 
1885-87 there were no less than 13-0 suicides in Belgium, 159 in 
Austria, 20°5 in France, and 20°8 in Germany per 100,000 inhabitants. 
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ILLEGITIMACY. 


The following figures show the number of births of illegitimate 
children and the total births for the years 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1892, 
respectively :— 











1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

































Illegiti-| Total | Ilegiti-| Total | Illegiti-| Total Illegiti-| Total 
mates. | Births. | mates. | Births. | mates.| Births. | mates.| Births. 














| 


New South Wales...| 782 | 20,143 | 1,263 | 28,993 | 2,115 | 39,458 | 2,289 | 40,041 

Victorian tiyevertccs. 3 747 | 27,382 | 1,382 | 27,145 | 2,064 | 38,505 | 2,116 | 37,831 

Queensland ...........) 156 | 5,205 | 345/ 8,220) 684|14,715| 752] 14,903 

South Australia ...... * | 7,082 * |10,708| 315) 10,737} 303} 10,544 
* 


Western Australia...)  * 760 ~ 1,005 1,786| 109| 1,848 
Tasmania....... Saver ces i 3,053 i 3,918 185 | 4,971 236 4,965 
New Zealand ......... LO pS? 534 18,732 | 638 | 18,273 593 | 17,876 








1,685 | 74,217 | 3,524 | 98,721 | 6,001 |128,445) 6,398 | 128,008 
Per cent. of Births...| 3°19 | ...... TAN cecees 4:74 i ir 




















cence Oi arava k= 





























* Information not available. 


Illegitimacy also is increasing upon the whole in Australasia, as shown 
by the table just given. The ratio, indeed, compared with the total 
births is still rather better than in England ; but while the percentage 
of illegitimate births has steadily declined during the last fifty years 
in England, it has advanced in Australasia during the period included 
in the table. The following are the average annual percentages of 
illegitimate births to total births, calculated over a series of years for- 
each of the Colonies and the United Kingdom :— 

Illegitimate Births 









per cent. 

New South Wales......... Nepsadasvesugecueveetesss tse tecscscoacercstte : 

WMACLORIA Oy ccts sot canccosccccsccessessvedetech eice te eteenee eo 4:5 
Queensland! ii) ..c2c..s-cs0soeseees Miesdoabasccestcesteerececatiers 4:3. 
omthy Australia :t..s.cscesc aecseca sent veavesteis csriedeerione haves 2:2: 
Western Australia 4:2 
PMASMANIA.2. 55.04 ccassees se wcast Ae 
Now? Zealandiyocccssiscsss ten soccer coiieet eee 27 
MPN STAN Gel ireece ccovessotesccaceigetetsceseeesececet startet tasers seoe eee 54 
Treland 2°33 
Scotland ......... 9°3 


DIVORCE. 


The question of divorce, which has assumed considerable importance 
owing to recent legislation on the subject, is one of much interest, the 
more so because for some years past all the Colonies of Australasia have 


M 
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offered large facilities for divorce in all cases coming within the law. 
The prevailing opinion has been that such facilities were calculated to 
increase divorce to an extent that would prove hurtful to public morals. 
So far as the experience of these colonies goes, at present the fear 
would seem to be groundless, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed to 
enable any definite opinion to be hazarded. 

In New South Wales the chief grounds on which divorce was 
granted, under the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873, were adultery 
since marriage on the part of the wife, and adultery with cruelty on the 
part of the husband. A measure, however, passed through both Houses 
of the Legislature, and came into force during 1892, which in the main 
assimilates the law to that of Victoria, where in addition to the grounds 
mentioned above divorces may be granted on both sides for desertion for 
over three years, habitual drunkenness, habitual cruelty and neglect, 
imprisonment for over three years and still in prison on commuted 
capital sentence, or under penal servitude for seven years, conviction 
within one year previously of attempt to murder, or assault with intent 
to commit grievous bodily harm, assault or cruel beating, and, in the case 
of the husband, five years frequent convictions for crime, and habitually 
leaving wife without support. In the colonies of Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, divorces 
are granted principally for adultery on the part of the wife, and adultery 
coupled with desertion for over two years on the part of the husband. 

The following table shows the number of decrees for dissolution of 
marriage, and for judicial separation granted in each Colony in quin- 
quennial periods since 1867, as far as it is possible to procure the 
information :— 










































1867-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. 1881-85. 1886-90. 1891-92. 

Colony. dg| 4 )38|.2 |g2| ¢|33| ¢ 138! ¢ 28 

91'S oS |'5s o 2S ° Ss 9 |'ss ° 3 

5 \22|2|84| 8 [22] 2 |28| 2 |28| 2/28 

n n n n n | n 

New South Wales......... |v. | 10)... | 81 | 2| 98 | 13 {171 | 29 121 | 23 
VActoristg te: neste ree 31) 8 | 33} 6|41| 2/74] 8 |124| 9 [190 

Queensland 3225 5c.ca02s120-2 Tec Wee tl Ot Ui a ee Ws fete Wiad or Ya ba Wl a 
South Australia 0.0... 7| 1/22 3| 35) 2) 31] 10/23] 2] 12 
Western Australia ...... .. 6| 2 De NS 5 

TaSMADIA 5.2 <cssvccsnseseesee Led |S | 9 RON 2) AGe lio 

New, Zealand) 32. :.2es<s5:2-4| eeoslecellltessl roses tracehi| tose u|rezeillwes (LLON O71 oon 1c! 

Australasia ......... 45| 12 | 78} 10 i181 7 \222 | 33 |477 | 50 |383 | 30 



































* Information not available. 
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Divorce was legalised in New South Wales in 1873, and in Queensland 
in 1870, so that no figures appear for those colonies in the first quinquen- 
nial period. The totals for all except the last two periods are exclusive 
of New Zealand. 

Sufficient data are not to hand to admit of a comparison of divorces 
and marriages, except on the basis of the number of each in any year. 
Taking the figures in the foregoing table, the following shows the number 
of divorces in each province per 10,000 marriages :— 





Colony. 1867-70. | 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-92. 





New South Wales ssseee|, feos [CELE 2) | 232-00) (Sh) <bk7 4 F85°7 
Victorias, Jie stsscescssssaxe ieekastesseccses 20°99] 16°0] 16:9 | 244] 311 | 115-7 
Quéensland cc2sessses-csteseces Seresesl vee 8:0] 18°7 60; 190] 21:1 
South Australia ...... feecsepice Si 156 | 33°5 | 346] 33:1] 24:3] 27:0 
Western Australia . 117°8 one 20°53 | 448 | 53°5 | 60°5 
Tasmania 78 | 27:4) 22:0] 180] 35:4] 35:3 
New Zealand .............5. oper eer ee eee: Li me mien 63'°5 | 53°8 




















* Information not available. +1874 and 1875 only. 


In the subjoined table will be found the figures for each of the years 


1886-92, from which it will be seen that, taking the colonies as a whole, 
divorce is decidedly increasing :— 





1886. 1887. 
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|197 

j——” 
Totals: isccsecess: 206 

Number of marriages 25,079 26,051 


Divorces and separations) 
per 10,000 marriages....| 38°7 791 


























180 DIVORCES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


— 





The proportion of divorces to 10,000 marriages is much higher in the 
colonies than in the United Kingdom ; but, at the same time, very much 
lower than in most of the other European countries or the United 
States, as will be seen by the following statement :— 
































Divorces Divorces 

Country. per 10,000 Country. per 10,000 

Marriages. Marriages. 
Treland.,,s.cccacsetsessessesoesess 2 | Hungary 64 
JATISUTIA en scursecsccinet ceo ssesee 10 | Belgium ; 69 
Oanadareccrs.cscssesrsisessseccee: 12 Sweden’ .ccccescissessvccsteasss 73 
United Kingdom .........4...-. 18" | ||sHolland®’ ec 91 
Min gland orcs. yccccvss ssosesesensees 19 | ROUMANIAS..2iccscesss cessacaneds 106 
FRRARSIB escarsdeceetacectecesisesees 22 | HYANICO}:svciseeicascsostiecessecce 127 
Ltal y.iccscscsasecccecssnsscsasvessvies 24 | Germany) sicchevsassciseecsese: 152 
Scotland ysic1.c.ssestcescseeeesoess 29 | Denmark: .,.<<cccsacessssyexseer se 406 
INOV WAY. vecsessseassscczs coceaes sen’ 30 United States 444 
POlanticzsarerseuacesoeedereesenes 55 | Switzerland <.....css.vecreacses 468 

INSANITY. 


The number of insane persons under official cognizance throughout 
Australasia on the 3lst December, 1892, was 11,750. This represents 
2°9 per 1,000 of the population. The rates in the United Kingdom for the 
last recorded period were— England, 3:0; Scotland, 3-1; and Ireland, 3:5. 
The amount of insanity in Australasia and in England, compared with 
their respective populations, is, therefore, about the same, though there 
appears to be a tendency in the latter country for the rate to increase. 
The ratios, both in Scotland and Ireland, are higher than in the rest of 
Great Britain or in Australasia. The following table shows the propor- 
tion of lunacy in each of the Colonies at the end of 1892, from which it 
will appear that the greatest proportion is to be found in Victoria, and 
the smallest in Tasmania, Western Australia, and South Australia :— 


Insane persons per 1,000 
of population, 









New: South Waleais.cs-cstccosssectatescecsasstencssbestoures 2°7 
Victoria 3°4 
Qiteansland es iocc.cccoecsecodescninctecsceiceoseincyorsestice 3°0 
Sonth A ustralia: s. 2s. ccsccicccscessessdecccoces svetssccensecess 2°4 
Western Australia. 23 
Tasmania ......... vee Fe cae 2°3 
INGW: ZONA ese. ccccssscoveseseersstcuscweciea cotececesseeses 30 


PA TISGES IAMS o-.ccoacs coccsaccssacshansssesr vues 29 
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The following figures are given by Mulhall for a series ‘of years, in 
most cases from 1884 to 1888; they show the number of insane per 
1,000 inhabitants in various countries :— 








Country. eee | Country. oh Inga: 
roland sivivc-ctstetesssceecc once. 3°7 | AUSGTIA ssi ccs castes sscessesscoeets 20 
United States .........0sss00s0 33 Oanad an issisc.cccsecsseti cvs tee 18 
Hnplanditrreccmcvatiicien 32 | tal yin, ctssccccscsitchesesersseces: Is7, 
Scotland ic ivccecvesseupsceorceet 3°2 Belgium and Holland........ 12 
Scandinavia. <....5.:ccecceccee0es 29 | IRUSSIA cis; cccscectcssvessssvetese Tsk 
ETAN COs 2, ctr cos ecsettsaticeseee 25 | Switzerland ......c.ccseceseesee: deh 
coe sabelsinacweeevescesusess 2°4 Seeceeten es 
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AGRICULTURE: 


gO age aticetseers may, as a whole, be considered as in the first 

phase of agricultural settlement, indeed several colonies have not 
yet emerged from the pastoral stage. Nevertheless, the value of agricul- 
tural produce, estimated at farm prices, is considerable, and amounts to 
about two-thirds the value of the pastoral produce. The return from 
agriculture in each colony for the season 1892—93 was, approximately :— 
























Average Percentage of 

Total value of | value of produce} value to total 
Crops. per acre value of 

under Crop. Australasia. 

£ Le sd: 
New Sonth Wales s....:ccs0+sc0cssseeess { 3,961,367 318 5 184 
Wictoriay? “evtic.cssaceness a 6,665, 955 219 6 31°0 
Queensland ............... a 1,412,860 514 1 6°6 
South Australia ...... 3,327,286 112 8 15°4 
Western Australia ... | 278,140 3 911 13 
TaSManis erescctrssie cc ee 1,032,620 lbs wy 48 
IN GW; ZESIANG) srectcccssestesesret nestacass 4,837,079 3 9 8 22°5 
Australasia vscccess<nesssscceseevect se 21,515,307 219 11 100°0 
] 





From this estimate it would seem that the value of crops, per acre 
cultivated, is much larger in Queensland and Tasmania than in the 
other colonies, which, in the case of Queensland, is due to the propor- 
tionately large area under sugar-cane, while in Tasmania the area devoted 
to fruit and hops, and the higher returns of cereals, account for the 
average per acre which the province shows. In point of gross value 
Victoria occupies a position much in advance of the other members of 
the group, the produce of that province having a value little short of 
one-third of that of all Australasia. The value of the principal crops, 
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and the percentage of each to the total production, are given in the 
following statement :— 





| Percentage to 




















Name of Crop. Value. Total 

£ 
Wheat \ st. -..cccsccoresvestusscuessctaredcsecssestseccsscebeas 6,273,455 29:2 
Maize...... | 1,312,747 61 
IBALL CY a firossstcrsc teeta ectei eestor dssvecdesecestsesurocsesrier? 311,839 14 
Oates iissaceesscescdesaiosas dupa seessecassopessswssecs cusses 1,472,237 6°S 
Other grain crops . ai aehecsvs sacgenassansasevernsstscn 35,210 0-2 
Pease, beans, &C...........60608 af 195,646 0:9 
La Vdn toee teeter dossier en eset ecesetenstsents ni 4,778,286 222 
Potatoes’ 253..60.: ae Fe 1,244,070 5'8 
Other root-crops . 1,103,362 5c] 
Sugar-cane .. ree 493,537 2°3 
IRODACCON, Wecsiescavinecessustse cure screduscuesoreseys sae 22,114 01 
Grapes for wine, table, and other purposes ted 571,479 2°7 
Greeniturageysttsscscseestacccters acveessctsesetere aa 595,557 2°8 
WPASSIBCOC Etnatare Seiiieeee sees 157,238 07 
Ba fo) of We aieet cncirorrocel eecaaee wend ws 72,451 0:3 
Orchards and market-gardens ..........csceseeseeseeeees 2,636,484 12°3 
Other crops .ciiticcsstastaceadsstcrcedecenetescoesenuuswensss 234,595 ‘ili 
ML Obali.ctcceicrasensxsccosucencesscsecen ss 21,515,307 100°0 








The average value of agricultural produce per head of the population 
in each of the Australasian Colonies during the season 1892-3 is repre- 
sented by the figures below, which also illustrate the fact that in the 
colonies of South Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and Victoria the 
development of agricultural resources is attracting the attention of the 
colonists to a greater extent than is the case in the other provinces of 

















Australasia. 
colony. ae ee 

Livss, 1d: 
News Southewalesincsatascsctccsroeteesnuccsacesadstetsss esis ovocevecess St Ona, 
VACHOLIBcsactcsuesecees cueeneastsaanesO Paces ube ee teodeceneateseesecsee ess 5 14 2 
Queensland’) -.cccccsccdocethecesesses cess: Biya 
SouthwAustralian. co, cccodsseccewessnvecsccevedsdectatetese es 917 9 
Western Australia .............. eects 4 14 10 
Masmania senctsorisvees caceierte Ho eteaenerareeretstesvieests 6 14 10 
News Zealand? iirevcdcc.cecdec seer tens aeacousenesiciocrwescee rae ; be -8 49 
PATIStLALASIA senses ences as seus cesascesrsacveseanees seers | B S550 





The value of the agricultural production of the Australasian Colonies 
in the years 1871, 1881, and 1891 will be found in the following table, 
which shows that, although the total value of the production is now just 
twice that of 1871, the value per inhabitant is rather smaller than it 
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was twenty years ago, and that all the progress the Colonies have made 
in agriculture falls into the period from 1871 to 1881 :— 
































Colony. 1871 1881. 1891. 

£ £ £ 
New South Wales... ..........csec008 | 2,220,000 3,830,000 3,584,500 
Wictoriay 2 :2ucs.crcescsss Pees 3,300,000 5,894,000 7,009, 100 
Queensland ........ ae 650,000 1,283,000 . 1,414,000 
South Australia 1,789,000 3,283,000 3,045,000 
Western Australia 258,000 248,000 380,900 
WMasmManiascriecessccssace 724,000 981,000 1,046,300 
New) Zealand 2a 4.00 tsecte-- Saateoce 1,955,000 4,650,000 5,518,000 
‘Australasiayerc.ccc sich eens 10,896,000 20, 169,000 21,998,000 
Leso ed: Sessa: Lise ds 
Per inhabitant) ..:.200.s0s0005 5-12) 8 UA Rte 514 6 





Compared with the principal countries of the world, Australasia does 
not take a high position in regard:to the gross value of the produce of 
its tillage, but in value per inhabitant it compares fairly well; indeed, 
some of the Colonies, such as South Australia and New Zealand, show 
an average equalling that of Denmark and France. The following 
figures, designed to illustrate this, are taken from various places in 
Mulhall’s latest issue of the Dictionary of Statistics :— 





























Countries. Value. | Per head. Countries. Value. | Per head. 
Million | Million 

£ cal £ £ 
United Kingdom ......| 141 33. || Holland 20 4:3 
France ........ 322 8:3 Belgium ....... 41 67 
Germany .. escee| | 262 54 Switzerland ...... 9 3°0 
RRURSIAC Sos. ccicosteeeee 373 4:0 || United States ... 467 75 
Austria ..... 225 56 || Canada........... 35 70 
Malye treet 153 5:0 || Cape Colony 2 13 
Spain.. 126 71 || Argentina ........ aid 18 5°8 
Portugal..... 23 4:9 Urtiguay ..c<.sicescos0 2 3°3 
Sweden ..... 31 675: | 
Norway ........ 9 45 | 
Denmark 20 95 || Australasia (1892) ... 22 54 





The following figures, giving the areas under the principal grain and 
other crops, and the total extent of land under cultivation in each of the 
Colonies at different epochs since the year 1861, will serve to illustrate 
the progress agriculture has made. In this table, as well as throughout 
the whole of the chapter, the years 1861, ’71, ’81, ’91, and ’92 embrace 
the periods from 1st April in those years to the 3lst March in the 
following year. 





AUSTRALASIA 
7,185, 849 


AREA UNDER CROP 


AUSTRALASIA | 


513 ac. | 


5,551, 


AUSTRALASIA 


AUSTRALASIA 


2,686,518 ac. 


1,368,076 ac. 


Vic. 
S.A. 
N.S.W. 
Tas. 
NZ. 
WA. 
Qld. 


247,731 
179,396 , 
79,603 , 


569,243 
148,494 , 
117,664 


393,413 , 
337,282 , 
155,046 
Sdooum, 
51,724 


410,406 ac. 


400,717 ,, 
CAS) N VI. 
163,385 | 
68,506 ,, 
24,705), 

4440 ,, 








Franted at the Department of Lands, Sydney, N SW 1894- 
N° of Lathograph 0.94.19 
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Colony. 


Area under— 





For Grain. 





Wheat. 


Oats. Maize. 


Potatoes. 
Barley. 


Vines. 


Other Crops. 


Total Area 


under Crops. 


Land under 
Permanent 
Artificial 
Grasses. 





New South 
Wales... 1 
‘i 


Victoria 


Queensland .. 


( 
South 
Australia.. | 


L 








acres. 


123,468 
154,030 
221,888 
356,666 
452,921 


196,922 
334,609 
926,729 

1,332,683 

1,342,504 


392 
3,024 
10,958 
19,306 
31,742 


310,636 
692,508 
1,768,781 
1,552,423 
1,520,580 





acres. 


7,224 
13,795 
16,348 | 
12,958 
20,890 


acres, 


57,959 
119,956 
117,478 
174,577 
167,549 


91,061 
175,944 
146,995 
190, 157 | 
177,645 


1,714 
1,709 
1,783 
8,230 
6,667 


69 1,914 
131 | 20,329 
88 | 46,480 
715 | 101,598 
591 


1,638 
3,586 
3,023 
12,637 
15,745 

















acres. 


45,175 
51,805 
146,610 
163,863 
214,468 


74,681 
103,206 
212,150 
369,498 
512,648 


280 

3,828 
16,926 
30,655. 
25,665 


62,874 
97,812 
333,467 
304,171 
434,116 





acres. 


47,435 
28,978 
37,925 
103,019 
123,515 


13,971 
174,527 
55,085 
89,248 
97,600 


1,220 
27,997 
36,658 
78,455 
83,811 


8,384 
17,988 
28,845 
27,791 
32,495 








acres. 


295,917 
393,413 
569,243 
846,383 
1,010,727 


410,406 

851,354 
1,435,446 
2,116,654 
2,241,634 


4,440 

59,969 
117,664 
242,629 
247,731 


400,717 
837,730 
2,156,407 
1,927,689 
2,037,653 





acres. 


1,658 
24,388 
75,825 

333,238 
361,280 


12,654 
6,282 
241,947 
174,982 
233,114 
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Arca under— 




















~ — - re pon ae 
Colony, Year, For Grain. oe Grane ‘Attifinial 
Potatoes. | Vines. Hay. Other Crops. Grasses, 
Wheat. Oats. Maize. Barley. 
acres, acres, acres. acres. acres. | acres. acres. acres. acres. || acres, 
1861 13,584 507 73 2,412 277 457 6,676 | ~ 719 24,705 
Western [ 1871 25,697 1,474 113 5,083 494. Pall apanericns 18,171 51,724 | 
‘Australia 1881 21,951 827 36 3,679 278 527 24,445 1,610 53,353 | 
| 1891 26,866 1,301 23 3,738 532 1,004 28,534 2,211 64,209 , 
(| 1892 35,061 1,694 33 8,666 528 1,218 35,124 2,279 79,603 
(| 1861 58,823} 29,022] ...... 7,279 0349.1) 3.2; 31,803 27,109 1G3;385 ||) seteseses 
|| 1871 63,332 | 29,631 | ...... 4,275 8,154 31,578 18,076 155,046 90,247 
Tasmania ,...4 | 1881 51,757 | 27,535 | ..... 4,597 93670)" Ae aes 34,790 20,145 148, 494 136,321 
| 1891 47,584 28,360] ...... 2,650; 16,393] ..... 45,445 27,689 168,121 | 208,596 
L} 1892 58,897 | 22,976] ..... 8,929 | 16,535] ..... 5 46,070 30,989 179,396 217,905 
1861 29,531 | 15,872 770 8,457 is 2ODi | vr, Se | lee errs 11,584 68,506 157,994 
( 1871 108,720 | 139,185] ...... 13,305 | 11,933) ...... 30,717 33,422 337, 282 | 792,529 
New Zealand {| 1881 365,715 | 243,387 3,177 | 29,808 | 22,540] ...... 68,423 337,856 || 1,070,906 || 3,869,646 
| 1891 402,273 | 323,508 5,447 | 24,268] 27,266] ...... 46,652 595,363 || 1,424,777 | 7,357,229 
U! 1892 381,245 | 326,531 4,491} 24,906] 18,338] -..... . 61,811 571,783 || 1,389,105 | 8,200,234 
1861 733,356 | 145,393 | 62,448] 30,141 57,256 7,571 221,489 110,422 || 1,368,076 173,144 
1871 | 1,381,920 | 363,746 | 142,107 61,092 | 80,692] 18,856 318,946 319,159 || 2,686,518 929,497 
Australasia .. 1881 | 3,367,779 | 438,203 | 168,954. 105,372 | 98,782] 17,488 836,811 518,124 || 5,551,513 4,348,742 
1891 | 3,737,801 | 569,636 | 289,875 92,336 | 140,150} 48,070 988,818 923,776 || 6,790,462 8,112,485 
1892 | 3,822,950 | 566,072 | 270,912 88,322 | 111,968 | 53,251 | 1,329,902 942,472 || 7,185,849 9,055,229 
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The following table indicates the increase in area and the proportional 
yearly increase of cultivation in each colony during the period of 31 
years under review :— 








Increase in acreage Rates of 
Colony. from increase in acreage 
1861 to 1892. per annum. 









acres. per cent. 
New. South Wales’ .....0.s:cscesceseseoctaseses 714,810 A 























SVACUOFIB,. cott.ee.ccseorsssscnecoestseanee casas seas: 1,831,228 56 
Queensland 222-2. cov: vcescsoesscossctcaese «sense 243,291 13°9 
South: Australia. .7.0.:002scscossscscccssscsssoes 1,636,936 54 
Western Australiaacrs.c¢s-s0= eeiceesseccess 54,898 3°8 
IPASMANIS pices kocs ces ee cersuc ones sess sescesaesecess 16,011 03 
INGwr Zealand sc.ccccec esc. cuayeanpecc one eesleeucs 1,320,599 10°2 








56 





Australasia <:.c-cro-sccct sce e<t ses? 5,817,773 

















Thus, although the provinces of Victoria, South Australia, New Zealand, 
and New South Wales have during this period provided the largest 
increase in the area of land cultivated, Queensland shows a much greater 
proportional increase, whilst agriculture in Tasmania has remained almost 
stationary. Considering the Colonies as a whole, it will be seen that 
the area under crop in Australasia is now than more five times as large 
as it was in 1861. If, however, the land artificially grassed be included, 
as is done sometimes, though incorrectly, the total is 16,241,078 acres, 
or more than ten and a half times the area under cultivation in 1861. 
A comparison with the increase of population may perhaps best serve 
to give an idea of the progress of agriculture. The following table 
gives the acreage under crop per inhabitant :— 








Colony. 1861. 171, | 1881. 1891. 1892. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
New South Wales......... | 0:8 0°8 0-7 0-7 0:8 
WictOria) 2.52:00.6506 screenees 0°8 ala 17 18 19 





Queensland... O1 05 05 0°6 0°6 
South Australia............ 3°2 4:5 75 59 6:1 
Western Australia ...... 16 20 18 12 14 
Tasmania ... ......000 al 18 15 12 11 12 
New Zealand 0°7 13 21 22 21 

















Australasia............ 11 1-4 20 | 17 18 
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The increase of agriculture, for the whole of Australasia, as compared 
with that of population, will be clearly seen in the following table, 
which shows their relative growth for each period :— 





es me al wv Whole period 
1861-71. | 1871-81. | 1881-91, | 1891-92. | 1361-1892, 





per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Increase of acreage under crop| 96:4 106°6 22:3 58 425°3 
{Increase of population 43-2 38°1 2:2 214°8 





During the period covered by the table the population of Australasia 
was more than trebled, but the breadth of land devoted to agriculture 
increased more than fivefold, so that the rate of increase of agriculture 
was almost twice that of the population. This improvement took place 
entirely during the period from 1861 to 1881, and chiefly during the 
latter portion of that time; while in the years from 1881 to 1892 the 
rate of increase in the acreage under crops fell far short of the increase 
of the population, although from 1891 to 1892 the opposite occurred. 
This is what naturally might be expected, as the gold fever had altogether 
subsided about the end of the first period, 1861-71, and a large portion 
of the population was seeking employment of a more settled nature than 
was afforded by the gold-fields. The comparative decrease noticeable 
in the latter period, 1881-91, is owing to various causes, such as the 
general tendency, elsewhere alluded to, of the population to congregate 
in the several metropolitan centres ; the difficulty of taking up good land 
within easy access to markets; and also to the fact that there have been 
large accessions to the numbers of those engaged in other callings, 
without a corresponding increase in the agricultural classes. Under 
any circumstances the area of land devoted to agriculture cannot be 
increased illimitably, and although enormous tracts of land adapted for 
tillage still remain untouched by the plough, it is not likely their culti- 
vation will be attempted until a more certain market is assured for the 
produce. 

As will be seen on reference to a subsequent chapter dealing with 
“Employment and Production,” the total number of persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits in the Australasian colonies at the time of the 
Census of 1891 was 310,642, of whom 286,272 were males, and 24,370 
females. 

In the following table will be found the proportion of land under 
crop in each colony to the total area, and the same with regard to 
Australasia as a whole. In instituting comparisons between the several 
colonies, however, it must be borne in mind that other circumstances 
than the mere area under cultivation require to be taken into con. 
sideration. It would not be fair, for instance, to compare Tasmania, 
with 5-6 persons per square mile, to Western Australia, which has only 
0:05 inhabitant to the square mile. The table has a value chiefly 
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because it shows how each province has progressed in regard to culti- 


vation during the periods named :— 





Colony. 


New South Wales . 
Victoria 


Queensland 


South Australia..... 


Western Australia 
Tasmania 


New Zealand 


Australasia..... 





























1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

Sects} 0715 0:20 0:29 0°44 051 
atiety 0°73 151 2°55 3°76 3°99 
saesete 0001 0°01 0:03 0:06 0:06 
secre 0°07 0°15 0°37 0°33 0°35 
meses 0004 | 0°008 0:009 0-01 0-01 
Sistaes 097. | 0°92 0°88 0:99 1:07 
ABSCCE 0°10 0°50 1°60 213 2°08 
ee 007 | 013 | O27 | 034 | 0°36 





The subjoined tabie shows the proportion of cultivated area devoted 
to the principal crops in each province, as well as in the whole taken 


together. 


the greater proportion of their tillage. 


It will be seen that with two exceptions wheat and hay form 
This is especially the case in 


regard to South Australia, where little else is grown ; and in Victoria 
the proportion of wheat amounts to 60 per cent. of the total area 
cultivated, while there is almost 23 per cent. under hay crops. 

















crops. | gouth |victoa.| weer | Mus" "Rus ”| ae ria 
per cent.| per cent | per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent.| per cent. 
Wheat 44°8 59°9 12°8 74°6 44°0 32°8 27°4 53° 

21 a2 0°2 08 21 12°8 23°5 79 
MBIZE tases sacseees 16°6 03 37-2 01 0°3 3°8 
IBAQIOY) sinse > seivelcdeess 05 17 02 06 46 2°2 18 1:2 
Potatoes ............ 18 18 46 0°3 07 9°2 1:3 16 
HBV vere vederennesescee 21°2 22°9 10°4 21°3 44-1 25°7 45 18°5 
WINES» sascew cic se 0°38 12 0°8 08 15 07 
Sugar-cane 2°6 Mee 22°5 pS 
Other crops .........- 9°6 43 11°3 16 29 17°3 41°2 12°0 

es 1000 "10 ~y000 | 1000 | 100-0 
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The relative position of each of the principal agricultural products, 
in proportion to the total area under crop in Australasia since the 
year 1861, may be ascertained from the following table. The figures 
should, however, be used with the table on page 185, which gives the 
actual areas operated upon, since a decline in the proportion of land 
under any particular form of cultivation does not necessarily mean a 
falling off in the area devoted to it; on the contrary, in few instances 
has there been any actual retrogression. It will be satisfactory to 
observe that the proportion of cultivation of the more valuable crops is 
gradually increasing. Thus, in 1892, the percentage devoted to vines, 
sugar-cane, and ‘other crops,” under which are included gardens and 
orchards, was 13°8, as against 12-9 in 1891, 9:6 in 1881, and 8-6 in 1861. 





Product. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 





per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
Wheat : 514 60° 55° 532 
Oats ... ; 

Maize ... 
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Potatoes ... 
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WHEAT. 


Only three of the seven Colonies of Australasia—Victoria, South 
Australia, and New Zealand—produce sufficient wheat for their own 
requirements ; but after the deficiencies of the rest of Australasia are 
supplied by them, there is, in most seasons, a large balance for export, 
which finds a ready market in Great Britain, where Australian wheat 
is well and favourably known. 

The amount of wheat and flour exported, expressed in terms of wheat, 
the produce of each of these colonies, to countries outside Australasia, 
during 1892, was 7,849,019 bushels, valued at £1,284,721, of which 
6,068,859 bushels, or over 77 per cent., were despatched to Great Britain. 

As far-as the figures for 1893 are available, they show that New 
South Wales exported wheat of the value of £216, and flour, £13,358— 
total, £13,574; Victoria, wheat, £717,087, flour, £330,470—total, 
£1,047,557; South Australia, wheat, £732,218, flour, £331,542—total, 
£1,063,760. 





AREA AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. Ig! 





The subjoined table shows the progress of wheat-growing for 32 
years :— 





Colony. . 1881. 1891. 1892. 





acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 

New South Wales 123,468 154,030 | 221,888 356,666 452,921 
Victoria 196,922 | 334,609 926,729 | 1,332,683 | 1,342,504 
Queensland rh 392 3, 024 10,958 19,306 31,742 
South Australia 310,636 | 692,508 | 1,768,781 | 1,552,423 | 1,520,580 
Western Australia 13,584 25,697 21,951 26,866 35,061 
Tasmania 58,823 63,332 51,757 47,584 58,897 
New Zealand 29,531 108,720 | 365,715 402,273 381,245 





Australasia 733,356 | 1,381,920 | 3,367,779 | 3,737,801 | 3,822,950 








The production during the same period was :— 





Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 











bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 

New South Wales 1,606,034 | 2,229,642 | 3,405,966 | 3,963,668 | 6,817,457 
Victoria 3,607,727 | 4,500,795 | 8,714,377 |13,629,370 | 14,814,645 
Queensland 5,880 36,288 39,612 392,309 462,583 
South Australia 3,410,756 | 3,967,079 | 8,087,032 | 6,436,488 | 9,240,108 
Western Australia | 160,155 | 345,368 153,657 288,810 429,497 
Tasmania 1,380,913 | 847,962 977,365 930,841 | 1,018,550 
New Zealand 772,531 | 2,448,203 | 8,297,890 |10,257,738 | 8,378,217 





Australasia 10,943,996 |14,375,337 |29,675,899 |35,899,224 | 41,161,057 























The production of wheat per acre during 1892-3 varied from 6:1 
bushels in South Australia to 22:0 bushels in New Zealand, the average 
for the whole of Australasia being 10-8 bushels. In the following 
statement is given the average yield for each province during the 10 
years which closed with 1892 :— 





Average 
Colony. for the ten years, 
1883-92. 





bushels. 
New South Wales ...........scssscsscsccssecccsesvcsscsecconcs Seehiestasnstoxede 12-2 
Victoria Art 10°4 
Queensland pe 13°4 
South Australia 
Western Australia .... 
Tasmania 
New Zealand ........ Nas tanseaueechonbeeedeaseuticeedeseasesseess 


Australasia 


nt 
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A yield of 10 bushels per acre is certainly small compared with the 
average obtained in European countries, but a bare statement of averages 
may mislead. Thus, in South Australia it is found that, owing to 
favourable conditions of culture, a yield of 7 bushels is financially as 
satisfactory a crop as one of 15 bushels in New South Wales, or 20 
bushels in New Zealand. These averages, however, are susceptible 
of being much increased if cultivation of a more scientific character 
were to be adopted in the Colonies. As a rule, the seed is simply 
put into the ground, and little is done to assist the natural growth of 
the crops. 

The proportion of wheat produced by each province, compared with 
the total Australasian production in 1881, 1891, and 1892, is exemplified 
in the following figures :— 
















Colony. 1881. 1891. 1892, 
per cent. per cent. per cent, 

New South Wales .............sseeee0s bes 115 11:0 16°6 
Wactoria st settee. recess 29°4 38°0 36°0 
Queensland ............... 01 1G | 11 
South Australia ... 27°2 17°9 22°4 
Western Australia 05 0-8 10 
Tasmania .........<.. sae 3:3 26 2°5 
News Zealand) 2s82 os sosscice eee 28-0 28°6 20°4 
Australasia. cscstesesseses0ss10- 100°0 100°0 100°0 














Victoria takes the lead among the seven colonies with regard to the 
production of wheat, having to its credit 36-0 per cent. of the total yield ; 
South Australia comes next with 22-4 per cent. of the total production : 
and New Zealand, though in 1881 it provided 28-0 per cent., and in 
1891, 28°6 per cent., of the wheat grown in Australasia, shows a decline 
in the percentage to 20-4; while New South Wales, which was about 
stationary from 1881 to 1891, increased to 16°6 per cent. in 1892. 
Tasmania, in 1881, produced wheat to the extent of 3°3 of the total 
Australasian production, and was able to export a trifling quantity, but 
in 1892 that colony only produced 2-5 per cent., and had to import 
wheat and flour to the amount of 175,106 bushels. 

Compared with most European countries, and with North America, 
the yield of wheat in Australasia is inconsiderable, both in regard to 
the total quantity obtained and the produce per acre. Thus, in the 
United Kingdom the average yield for the three years 1890-92 was 
29'5. In the United States the average was 13-3 bushels ; the average 
for Manitoba during the same time was 20°6 bushels, and for Ontario 
19-4 bushels, as against the Australasian yield of 9-9 bushels. With 
regard to other European countries, the averages for period 1890-92 
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are—Germany, 21:3 bushels; France, 17:3 bushels; Hungary, 18-6 
bushels ; Austria, 15-7 bushels; Roumania, 13-7 bushels ; Italy, 11:3 
bushels ; and Russia (excluding Poland), 7-4 bushels. 

The following table shows the net imports or exports of wheat 
and flour of each of the colonies during 1892, flour being stated in 
terms of wheat, on the assumption of 1 ton of flour being equal to 48 
bushels :— 
















Colony. Net Imports. Net Exports. 
bushels. bushels. 

New: Souths Waless-o-ycccceenscpounelecveee rete. D LUD ACS. wl) cesar ceedocsss 
IVAGUORIASs yen stkesrtesectee fee wies|| Rrecticencetres cise 5,707,060 
Queensland .......... nee BC 2005; 320i; | y acsagensak ese 
South Australia ....... won| Dsseovoncter teas 3,928,012 
WeesternAnstralia), :2.3.5:1cssosscoitshesics eee: SZESOQB IR <csties acc ateceve 
Tasmania ........... set sleseseescdsesorscts sevteeneteeeten net UZDsLOG “| brconnsecrastseee 
NowpZiealands i.c.<.cccrsvteexni eae OEE | eee 2,678,975 
Netiexports i... ¢ceisess+sseee agrees oP|'| casevecbes bxesse 6,786,524 











According to a statement made under the authority of the Statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, U.S.A., Australasia 
ranks fifth on the list of the wheat-exporting countries. Nevertheless, 
the present contribution to the markets of Europe does not amount to 
more than one-twentieth of the demand, so that these Colonies cannot 
be said to form, as yet, a factor of any consequence in the wheat trade 
of the world. 

The figures contained in the statement herewith represent for the most 
part an average for several years :— 


















Importing Countries. Net Imports. || Exporting Countries. Net Exports. 
bushels. bushels. 

Belpiu Mn oseuecticeteteesccees 19,170,059 || Austria-Hungary ......... 5,846,800 
France ...... ‘Se 37,426,407 || Bulgaria ............ a, 5,690,996 
Germany ... 18,767,319 || Roumania ... ..... | 19,200,979 
Greece .... EC 8,975,790 || Russia ...........006 83,170,011 
LGV Ea-¥ oddest Chess eus cowsce ots 19,931,234 |) Servia .... saat 2,236,912 
Norway and Sweden ...... 1,909,362 !) India) ....cessores ve} 80,946,842 
Netherlands.............006.. 8,591,639 || United States.............. 83,343, 864 
Portugal ...... Mees 3,663,852 | Argentine Republic ...... 8,747,733 
Spain....../.. a 6,123,449 |) Canada .i....cccccossesesees 2,416,821 
Switzerland | 10,867,766 || Chili.... Re 3,924,346 
United Kingdom............ 105,527,648 || Australasia.................. 9,197,913 

BOGS ee seccesceeecs 240,942,525 Bata. sceceesteess 249,723,217 
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The following table shows the average annual yield and consumption 
of each colony for the ten years ending with 1892, with the surplus or 
deficiency in each case :— 














Colony. ese raul | Consumption. eva fon | paced 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales............... 3,918,000 6,849,000 | _—........ | 2,931,000 
WH CLOPIAS csuee see ssc saetasaacnsess} 10,440,000 6,387,000 | 4,053,000 | ......... 
Queensland ..5..sicscccessseese00es 148,000 PLOT OOO Me vestrsasies's 1,959,000 
South Australia .............c006. 10,431,000 2,735,000 | 7,696,000 | .....4.. 
Western Australia.............+. 322,000 4911900) |), Pccecencss 169,000 
TaSMAamas.ccssiccesesceseddeesese ets 681,000 883/000 TF fics esses 202,000 
New-Zealand cc--siccesaeensccess 7,354;0060 4,644,000 | 2,710,000 | nrenetine 
Australasia .............+. | 33,294,000 | 24,096,000 | 9, 198,000 eas ie 

















The acreage under wheat in 1892 in the various Colonies is compared 
below with that of 1881 :— 








New rs | < 
, . . m Queens- South Western Tas- New Austra- 
Year. ae Victoria. | land. Australia. | Australia.) mania. | Zealand.) _ lasia. 
acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. | acres. acres. acres. 
ABOZ aie" 500 452,921 | 1,342,504 31,742] 1,520,580} 35,061 | 58,897| 381,245] 3,822,950 
221,888 | 926,729 10,958 | 1,768,781 21,951 | 51,757} 365,715| 3,367,779 








Ee — be a et a ee 
Increase..| 231,083) 415,775 20,784 *248,201 13,110 











7,140 | 15,530 455,171 

















* Decrease. 


From the above table it will be found that the extension of this culti- 
vation has not been uniform, for, while South Australia has decreased 
her acreage, there has been a tendency in the other provinces to increase 
the area devoted to this cereal. Taking Australasia asa whole, however, 
the area under wheat in 1892 was only 455,171 acres in excess of that 
of 1881, notwithstanding that in Victoria and New South Wales 646,808 
acres were added to the breadth of land previously under this grain crop. 
As already pointed out, the greater portion of the area devoted to 
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agriculture is laid under wheat, and in an ordinary season the produce 
of 900,000 acres is available for export to Europe. Whether the 
extension of wheat-growing for export, after supplying local demands, 
will be profitable is for the present a matter determined by the prices 
obtained in the London markets: But as far as present indications can 
be followed, it is hardly possible that any large expansion of this industry 
can be expected, unless perhaps in New South Wales, the only colony 
of importance which, though adapted for wheat-growing, produces less 
than the requirements of its population. During the season 1893-94 
the area under wheat had increased to 593,810 acres in New South 
Wales and to 1,456,647 acres in Victoria, while the area in New Zealand 
had decreased to 242,737 acres, or by 36:3 per cent., as compared with 
the preceding year. 

In the subjoined table is given the value of the yield per acre for three 
of the colonies estimated on the market rates ruling in February and 
March of each year. It will be seen that a considerable decline has 
taken place since 1883, due for the most part to the fall in prices rather 
than to any decrease of production. 

In regard to the value per acre the fall has been most marked in New 
South Wales :— 























Average. 

pane Yield in Bushels per acre. Value of Yield per acre. 
March, 

New South ee South New South 75 ad at South 

‘Wales. Victoria. mera Walee: Mistoris. asta 

bushels, bushels. | bushels. £8. Adi Lest sd.|' £182. ds 
1883 16°3 9°0 4:2 4 3/ 2 2 9 1 1.6 
1884 15°0 14:1 78 3-23'-9) || 22.118 LS: 
1885 15°5 95 75 218.23 ed 8 15 4 
1886 10°4 9°0 = Fae Soe 114 6 * 
1887 17°4 11°5 if O58? Du ED BD * 
1888 12°1 10°8 * 2 210 116 6 
1889 4°8 aed, E2105) Aki 2.6 g 
1890 | 156 9-7 78 2144 7| 115 7] 180 
1891 10°9 ll‘1 56 2010; £19 9 019 7 
1892 Dia 10°3 4°3 226: 2.23 017 11 
1893, 15'1 11:0 =| 61 25 2| 114 0 019 3 

















* No returns. 
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The United Kingdom is the largest importer of wheat, and the British 
démand largely influences the price throughout the world. The average 
rate per bushel in London for the season extending from September 1, 
1892, to August 31, 1893, was 3s, 4d. In the latter months of 1893 
the price of wheat ranged from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. per, bushed. The 
prices at the beginning of 1894 showed a further downward tendency, 
the price at the beginning of March being 3s. 0}d.; so the Australian 
wheat crop of 1893-4, plentiful as it is, may not represent a total value 
much in advance of that realised in the season of 1892-3, which is 
shown below :— 





Colony. 





£ 

New South Wales 1,022,620 
Victoria 2,283,924 
Queensland 87,706 
South Australia 1,463,017 
Western Australia 68,004 
Tasmania 161,270 
New Zealand 1,186,914 


6,273,455 








So far as the returns for the season 1893-4 are to hand, they were as 
follows :—The wheat crop in New South Wales, 6,502,715 bushels; in 
Victoria, 15,045,520 bushels ; in Tasmania, 833,771 bushels ; and in 
New Zealand, 4,891,695 bushels. 

The average London prices during the last decennial period were 
the following, the years extending from September 1 to August 31 :— 





Year. Price per bushel. Year. | Price per bushel. 





1889-90 
1890- 1 
1891- 2 
1892- 3 














The importance of Australasia as a producer of wheat is but small 
when compared with the great wheat-producing centres of the world. 
Out of 2,313,161,000 bushels produced in 1893, only 41,161,000 bushels, 
or 1°8 per cent., were of Australasian growth. The subjoined statement, 
based on the returns of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
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except as regards Australasia, gives the approximate crop of the world 


for the year 1893 :— 








































































Countries. Bushels. | Countries. Bushels. 
Europe— Africa— 
Austria-Hungary ...... 203,450,000 AIP ERIA, ..ccsccvenecss sess 18,415,000 
Belowatn’ 122 sc.revecceness 16,961,000 Cape Colony. 3,890,000 
Bulgaria .. 26,111,000 | Egypt ......- 9,692,000 
Denmark. ois. scsesees== 4,846,000 POMISSs. onestes soeeaverene 2,423,000 
WEANGO) oc. sc2s882 269,299,000 
Germany......... 116,060,000 Waotal.sce2ssesse ose 34,420,000 
Greece... c.cca.0e. 6,300,000 —-— 
Wtalyiecsscesuetenss 116,008,000 || America— 
Netherlands .... 5,331,090 Argentine Republic. . 55,002,000 
Portugal ........,. 4,846,000 | Canada: ..cssosesce.2<c52 40,074,000 
Roumania .. 57,753,000 | Chili 18,609,000 
RUBIA «652 stscee 390,637,000 | MGXICONs tess: sssdensaes 9,692,000 
Servia..... 5,815,000 | United States .... 383,931,000 
SPA. 60202. seese-caececte 83,351,000 | Wr gay ..siehcceses ees 5,519,000 
Sweden and Norway. . 4,270,000 — 
Switzerland ........... 2,423,000 Totals .ccscssesseses 512,827,000 
Turkey in Europe...... 23,261,000 | a 
United Kingdom ...... 50,850,000 || Australasia— 
| New South Wales ... 6,817,000 
otal earecreveecesss 1,387,572,000 VaGhOrIa ms scceco. tenes 14,815,000 
Queensland . 463,000 
Asia South Australia ..... 9,240,000 
Cy prusascjasssesscascvets 1,938,000 Western Australia ... 429,000 
India 258,676,000 Pasmaniaicscccoccssceeot 1,019,000 
Japan .. 14,538,000 | New Zealand ......... 8,378,000 
Persia 18,415,000 | —- 
Turkey in Asia 43,614,000 Botalecscsscacess 41,161,000 
Total Sa ccve sel oly bol, O00 | Grand Total......} 2,313,161,000 
| 








The following figures show that the average consumption for Austral- 
asia is higher than that of any other part of the world for which records 


are available, with the exception of France :— 
Consumption per Head. 












(Bushels. ) 
‘United: Kingdom Sars. t.cc.casssssccasnsosctne-seaerecesvecsene senses ses 59 
BPANCO 9s ies5 2.220205 coder oeceasscdiestesaeeseeace 81 
Germany ... 30 
RUSSIG Mest ea sscc sc ceee Cita ee ess tea ten edie bee Pad 
Austria .... 2°9 
Dtaly wes eesecseoseccnsses . 54 
Spain and Portugal..... . 64 
Belovameand Holland ivctoe sesct-s sess assestecnsssaceecousseasiocre secs 50 
SS canal iw vibed weaot cose ect ress Seeee ch es nas we sascb dew se ecaarees eevee 14 
PBNUROY vevce dessa casse csteoaiteeecee feet ece 61 
United States 0.02. ..escccccseesccesass 5:0 
MSMR seep cote ee es Secon oak neat aseincctaon recone soa ade eet eees 65 
ATISLVAIASIA {occ sce eters vacate oes cose eset nessers tones cag ease e ae Set ane Oboes 65 
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That of the Australasian Colonies will be found below :— 






New South Wales 6°5 
WiACEOLIA: cates sccescdiecas rescessucecaneddcdeosts vesvicageseraeee cet erenecots 6:0 
Queensland). Seccccrecccse-stccsesseeets 6'1 
South Australia 6:5 
Western Australia 9°3 
Lasmaniay...<scsce 36s 6°7 
iNew: Zealand 2s... tess ssccs-vccasvacscescscvetsseccssectoccesourceioee 75 


The figures for Western Australia may appear abnormal, but are the 
result of a careful computation from the official returns for the last 
seven years, 


OATS. 


The cultivation of oats, coming next in importance to wheat as a 
grain crop, is increasing, as the following figures show :— 

















Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
New South Wales...... .. 7,224 | 13,795 16,348 12,958 20,890 
Wictorias sijscseescse: aral 91,061 | 175,944 146,995 190,157 177,645 
Queensland ....... veel 69 131 88 715 591 
South Australia rea 1,638 | 3,586 3,023 12,637 | 15,745 
Western Australia ...... 507 , 1,474 827 1,301 1,694 
TASMANIA) fesse Se reste ses 29,022 29,631 27,535 28,360 22,976 
New Zealand.............. 15,872 139,185 | 243,387 323,508 326,531 
Australasia. .......... 145,393 363,746 | 438,203 | 569,636 566,072 




















The production for the same periods was as follows :— 








Colony. 1861. | 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
bushels. | bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels. 
New South Wales... 152,426 280,887 356,566 276,259 | 466,603 
Victoria ciscisac. casas’ 2,136,430 | 3,299,889 | 3,612,111 | 4,412,730 | 4,574,816 
Queensland ............ Wiesee will, esaeess | 1,121 16,669 12,965 
South Australia ...... | 33,160 38,894 | 32,219 | 80,876 166,489 
Western Australia... 8,162 | 28,330 8,270 18,539 29,645 
Tasmania osscssuscescos. 751,475 593,477 783,129 873,173 631,746 





New Zealand 512,665 | 3,726,810 | 6,924,848 | 11,009,020 | 9,893,989 








Australasia ........ 3,594,318 | 7,968,287 | 11,718,264 | 16,687,266 | 15,776,253 
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The average yield per acre in each province for the ten years which 
closed with 1892 was :— 














Colony. Bushels 

NewiSouthawalesvgcieenes cesstcs tee force soecc te oe cee on soee eterna | 21°6 
Victoria rps, see 22°5 
Queensland). 3.is5.2-c0e07e503 | 17'8 
South Australia ......... ..... | 11:0 
Western Australia .........,.. EWA 
TasmManite iiyssseecebecass | 27'1 
News Zealand’ as.c3 valetacressccesscaealene ces cace slewsure avtantesasseeees 313 
PAUISELAIASIA J veceusracesiccusss ses etsstes ss eevesors sostheiestteevcsetes | 27°5 








The average yield of oats for the group was therefore 27-5 bushels 
per acre, New Zealand, with its high average yield, furnishing during 
1892 nearly 63 per cent. of the total production. The cultivation of this 
cereal is comparatively neglected in New South Wales; in Victoria, 
however, it is next in importance to wheat, whilst in Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, the yield being small and 
the climate ill-adapted, oats count for very little in the total grain 
production. 

The average yield of oats in the United Kingdom for the years 
1890-92 was 29°7 bushels; the average for the United States was 
24°3 bushels; for Ontario, 34:5 bushels; for Manitoba, 41-1 busheis ; 
France, 26‘7 bushels; Hungary, 23°6 bushels; Austria, 22°7 busheis ; 
Germany, 27:7 bushels; Russia in Europe, 14:5 bushels; while the 
Australasian average was 27°5 bushels. 

The total value of the oats crop and the return per acre in each of 
the Australasian Colonies for the season 1892-3 will be found below :— 














Colony. Value. Value per acre. 

£ £880. 

ING wr south: Wales: icscoctesccorccneetacesscoceercacvesureveseees 46,660 Dat Seed 
ViACbORIG ace. t se deowenceas tent vecterteastealeriaieerssieieedeic ede 400,296 fame aan | 
Queensland es sess cccssces caerceh os recente oeten uate eee 2,047 3.9 3 
SouthvAustralias jig-crcctseccstsceceasteneccscsceses caaueseosaee aes 24,973 Pal g 
Wester Australia. c.csce.c11,0.cedecesansistronserecesotsors sacs 4,447 212.6 
PasManiae ode csnstersc a 0eccuveses: coos cesdecurioavynseesserbucenas 86,865 3.15 7 
News Zealand! ac0c0:0c.csens coccacssvescocsvs cooks aacassawenascaeee 906,949 | 215 7 
AEP EA Cote Boe TOOL 1,472,237 | 212 0 











| 
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The net import or export of oats for each of the Colonies is given 
below. New Zealand was the only province which exported to any 
considerable extent ; 2,136,536 bushels, or more than one half of her 
export, were forwarded to the United Kingdom :— 





Oats. 





Colony. 
Net Imports. | Net Exports, 





bushels. bushels, 
New South Wales 1,324,276 


Victoria 26,318 
Queensland .... 114,071 
South Australia 65,508 
227,244 

247,453 
3,830,334 


2,320,370 














According to a carefully-compiled estimate of the average production 
of oats throughout the world, recently issued by the United States 
Agricultural Department, the commercial supply of this grain is repre- 
sented by the following condensed results :— 

Bushels. 
Europe (official estimates) 1,592,114,138 
a (unofficial estimates) 34,050,000 
United States 594,961,401 
Australasia... 15,776,253 
Canada 117,772,147 


2,354, 673,939 


MAIZE. 


Maize is the principal crop grown in Queensland, and is one of the 
most important products of New South Wales; in the other colonies 
the climate is little adapted to its growth, and the cultivation of this 
cereal extends to little more than 11,000 acres. 

The following figures show that fair progress has been made in the 
cultivation of maize since 1861. The first table shows the area under 
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maize for grain in four decennial periods, and in 1892 ; the second gives 
the quantities produced :— 



















































































Colony. 1861. 
“acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
New South Wales 57,959 119,956 117,478 174,577 167,549 
Victoria’ isscccscese 1,714 1,709 1,783 8,230 6,667 
Queensland ........ 1,914 20,329 46,480 101,598 92,172 
New Zealand ...... THAW) Vereeee 3,177 5,447 4,491 
Other Colonies ... 91 113 36 23 33 
Australasia ... 62,448 142,107 168,954 289,875 270,912 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1892. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales| 1,727,434 | 4,015,973 | 4,330,956 | 5,721,706 | 5,037,256 
Victoria 20,788 30,833 81,007 461,447 373,183 | 
Queensland ......... 42,100 508,000 | 1,313,655 | 3,077,915 | 2,333,553 | 
New Zealand ...... SISO TON sctscsers 127,257 238,746 171,661 | 
Other Colonies ... 367 2,000 648 483 776 | 
Australasia ...| 1,822,259 | 4,556,806 | 5,853,523 | 9,500,297 | 7,916,429 























The following is the average rate of production of each colony, and 
of the whole group, for the ten years ending with 1892 :— 





Colony. Bushels. 





New. Sonth: Wales: ccccccsisccsvecscctcocs, closes sovvacsocsvorensnesecssszecsde 
ViAiGUOLIAsce dr ecwdesercapecetces sess ase 
Queensland .............. 
Western Australia .. 
ING WAZGAIANI Serene casntrs cise tora umenracecc beet 





Australasia ........ SEF EN ARSE ADR cede te ata MSesasaeseacuooney 29°0 








* Last six years only. 


The figures for Victoria and New Zealand are worth little, as the 
land under maize is small in area, and very favourably situated, while 
Western Australia had but 33 acres under cultivation, producing 776 
bushels. The average yield of maize in the United States for the 
years 1890-92 was 23:7 bushels ; while for Austria the average was 20°3 
bushels ; for Hungary, 22-9 bushels; for France, 18-2 bushels; for 
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Italy, 14-3 bushels ; and for Roumania, 13-8 bushels. The Australasian 
average for the same period was 30°3 bushels. Little good, however, is 
to be gained by comparing these figures with the Australasian averages, 
as the acreage devoted to maize in Australasia is too small to make any 
such comparison useful. 

The total value of the maize crop of 1892-3, and the average return 
per acre of the maize-growing colonies of Australasia, will be found 
below :— 





Total value of | Average value 
Crop. per acre. 





£ 8: ‘d. 
New South Wales : 858,255 OO5 
Victoria st 69,972 911 
Queensland | 350,033 3.15 11 
New Zealand .. we y 2132 11 
Other Colonies | 56 41311 


4 16 11 











The high average value of production of maize per acre in Victoria 
and New Zealand is due to the fact that the area operated upon is small, 
and the local average prices are relatively higher than in New South 
Wales and Queensland, where large areas are devoted to the cultivation 
of this cereal. 

The net import or export of maize for each Colony during 1892 was:— 





Colony. Net Imports. Net Exports. 





: bushels. bushels. 
New South Wales 5 Perl 305,623 

Victoria 6 

Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia.. 
Tasmania 














New South Wales is the only colony importing maize to any extent 
from abroad, chiefly from United States and New Caledonia. ‘Austral- 
asia practically consumes the whole of its production of maize, and 
excesses of imports or exports, as the case may be, during any 
individual year, are of little importance. In this part of the world, 
however, corn does not enter into consumption as an article of food, as 
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it does in other countries, and particularly in America, which produces 
and consumes nearly 80 per cent. of the whole maize crop of the world, 
as the following figures—compiled on the authority of the Department 
of Agriculture in the United States—will show :— 











bushels. 

Warope)(Oflicial)\.2ici.2.5-00--cescaecscesceeseesseossts 311,820,759 
as (unofficial) .. aa 54,196,250 
Asia (official) ........ ee 823,868 
Africa ,, aos eee 2,904,979 
x) (tmOniGial) ).i5. 0.05 acecdesccceccocrstsece cies 13,620,600 
United States (official) .............eeeeee eee sae 1,680,696,600 
America (unofficial) test 229,109,606 
Australasia occc.cnces etesesevasee Boeke 7,916,429 
Various Islands (unofficial) .............seeereee eee 30,147 
Total eecscssccocessesseccessexss 2,301,118,638 


BARLEY. 


Of the cereal productions of Australasia, barley is grown on the 
smallest acreage. The area and production for each period under review 
were as follow :— 








Colony. 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 1892. 
acres, acres. acres. | acres. acres. 
New South Wales......... 2,924 3,461 6,427 | 4,459 4,618 
jVaictoriawe.s<cscssisssss a 3,419 16,772 48,652 | 45,021 37,533 





Queensland... oe 13 971 256 | 739 385 
South Australia............ 10,637 17,225 11,953 | 11,461 13,285 
Western Australia ...... 2,412 5,083 3,679 | 3,738 3,666 
Tasmanisys ciccessssce.c-t5e: 7,279 4,275 4,597 | 2,644 3,929 





New Zealand 3,457 13,305 29,808 24,268 24,906 











Australasia............ 30,141 61,092 105,372 92,330 88,322 








Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891, 1892. 





bushels. | bushels. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 









New South Wales......... 41,054 | 55,284 135,218 93,446 91,701 
Victoria ....... : 68,118 | 335,506 | 927,566 | 820,741 774,207 
Queensland.... 158 11,836 3,207 21,302 6,969 
South Australi 168,137 | 164,161 137,165 | 107,183 175,468 
Western Australia 2,412 5,083 36,790 48,594 56,823 
Tasmania 169,381 76,812 102,475 71,400 80,205 





New Zealand “| “963658 | 287,646 | 664,093 | 688,683 | 654,231 














ae 545,918 | 936,328 | 2,006,514 | 1,861,349 | 1,839,604 
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The average production of barley per acre for each colony is given 
in the following table for the ten-years period 1883-92. 





Colony. 


Bushels. 





New SonthisWoales ycvcies-svescvscsteccescuasccvtsasse te savsavasevesveseies 
WA CUONI Asc es poe ceececscsvscucsitscecsece susdcdeasdectuapsesede otek ieiseee oes 
Queenshand 775 2.s2cc25 occecaessavsetact ove Gaeeses bs deans tewee oak vase Tat eas 
South) Australia| c7.c.-c-tcnsseccvesoeeeaecscsssaeedsces otectontersenccs sxe 














192 
18°8 


23°7 


12°9 
15:2 
23°8 
28°3 


20°7 





The trade in barley and malt for each colony in 1892 was :— 


























Barley. | Malt. 
Colony. 
Net Imports. | Net Exports. | Net Imports. | Net Exports. 

bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 

New South Wales ...............00. ASG4L |) -ccscecaes 359,466 | * ...0000ee 
MATOS) at Ronen eprErE ni HEN PpCPereR ried | merrcnecent 61,024, || | stiaces 136,817 
Queensland’ i5.....c¢0scesssstecescens 2627. || Becvess ces BOAT NM ” usncaecaae 
Sonth: Australia s..0.0s<..000.6 6 G7; 0087) [) asevesses3 AZABO esdisicce 
14,461 CBGBs stcccts ces 

arcs 1,153 Rsseriass 

scssscerse | |) “40; 0008 ||| “esctetss 88,389 

QIABD || sscccueys A, SHE) 1 ae) OES 

















Barley is not cultivated to the extent it deserves. 


In fruitful 


seasons, Australasia produces sufficient barley, exclusive of that 
required for malt, for home requirements, and a small surplus for 
export; but if the combined trade in barley and malt be considered, 
all the colonies, with the exception of Victoria, Tasmania, and New 


Zealand, are dependent upon external sources. 


The high import duties 


in Victoria on both these articles practically prohibit importations. 
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The total value of the barley crop and the average return of this 
cereal per acre during the season 1892-3 in each of the provinces of 
Australasia will be found below :— 





< Total value of | Average value 
Colony. Barley Crop. per acre. 





New South Wales fide 
Victoria 127,456 
Queensland 374 
South Australia 26,320 
Western Australia 8,523 

15,038 
122,668 


311,839 











POTATOES. 


The cultivation of the potato is not confined to any particular colony, 
but Victoria and New Zealand are the leading growers, as will be seen 
from the subjoined table :— 





Colony. 1861. | 1871. 





acres. | acres. | acres. 
New South Wales 10,040 | 14,770 22,560 


Victoria 27,174 | 39,064 57,334 
Queensland 512 | 3,121 9,173 
South Australia 2,612 | 3,156 6,892 
Western Australia | 494 532 
Tasmania 8,154 16,368 16,535 


New Zealand 2| 11,933 ? 27,266 | 18,338 














Australasia 56| 80,692 140,125 |} 111,968 
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The production for the same periods was :— 























Colony. 1861. is7l. | 1881 | 1891. 1892. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

New South-Wales ..... 30,942 44,758 44,323 62,283 52,105 
Wictorian.se.ccssseoeteess 59,364 125,841 134,290 109,786 142,623 
Queensland ............... 1,080 6,585 11,984 25,018 36,666 
South Australia ......... 7,726 10,989 18,154 | 27,824 20,057 
Western Australia ...... 817| 1,457 556 | 1,596 | 1,584 
MPAaSMADia; scrsvecestseces40s 47,428 22,608 33,565 | 62,995 60,245 
New Zealand............... 37,554 42,130 121,890 | 162,046 104,173 

Australasia ...... 184,911 254,368 | 364,762 | 451,548 417,453 








.The average production of potatoes per acre, expressed in tons, for 
Australasia and for each of the separate colonies is next given, for the 
ten years which ended with 1892. New Zealand, it will be seen, shows 
a considerably larger return per acre than any of the other provinces :— 








Colony. Per acre. 

tons, 

New; SonthyWalesiivzc-c.ccccce vets scscesteversesereoseeeres APC DOr DAT cas 27 
NVACLOTIA sc seceste cu tvrustscevench stascer testes Gear oeae ORT ee 3°7 
Queenslands | 2ccisssssscsccsssstados on! acd: sees sue Stsanseccesencccsee ratisivete: 3:2 
SoubhvAnstraliatcsccsvsscss-sccesstseseesccosescriscesscerseorteraeeeesescietes 3°9 
Western “Australian. sctvescc st stessecersrecaces ss csseseccneeves fereesee eee 3°0 
MaSMAanigs a serscticsssctictstressectusescesees ok oeeeee eee La eo 40 
Now, Zealand b.ceiscsccesssecevesestis cst tari contests eee ETS 53 
AmStrAalasiny SA cess evse-cevesectedccsectestnccers cetacean 39 








Only three of the colonies are in a position to export potatoes in any 
quantity—Tasmania, New Zealand, and Victoria. The apparent excess 
in the case of South Australia arises chiefly from re-exports. The 
surplus in Victoria, though at one time considerable, has now very 
much decreased. 
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The following were the imports and exports of potatoes :— 











Colony. Net Imports. Net Exports. 
tons. tons. 

New South Walle. ......ccecsicesessececcses-soccceses | Babolo) || | Gissccsscsese 
VACCOLID i -s.ccsecesstessscedsedencetecsnsecseccssedeasesse | ie 10,461 
Queensland ........ccsecceosessseceesscceceseeesescoe ces | LSS y adel die atpaRetecocon 
South Australia: cic. c-Accocvcansccicessoes soceustes|” | onecessseuee 1,855 
Western Australia .........-..-sssccsssecscsensesseers | 2068) ||| Feesesesessve 
PASMATIA Aon. cedsnc see soe steesereconesiesisosecemwwelees |) pl maesesescers & 24,267 
New Zealand ..<scscocsece.oocesceceuses SAE ECEEH We moans 28,948 
Net Export.........cc.ceeceseessseeeeees | G207 9 OP Pic ccccas eas 











The total value of the potato crop and the average return per acre for 
1892-3, in the Australasian Colonies, will be found below :— 














Colony. Total Value of Crop. eee Per 

£ £8... 

New South (Wales: icciccs.occsssssceceossevevseseness 208,420 11 5 4 
WACEOLIR . occcecccacsituedaesctssoseecessencensecassseassr> 374,385 9 4 5 
Queensland ........cccserecreseccseseneeceeeenecceenses 108,407 9 9 8 
South Australia. sevesstsscctesesesssseecstocveecess en | 60,171 10 01 
Western: Atstralia:.sccc:ccsccscss-ccecesesaveresedess | 6,336 12 0 0 
TASmanlaseseesdctersccreresecvexeotestooesase seen eer: | 225,919 1313 3 
DNew? Zealand’ yc ceiccs cover ccecdie csusauswaveccaanerans | 260,432 14 4 0 
FANStTALASIA@.-wetccer tess doce eses se esse | 1,244,070 De 32533: 





HAY. 


Considerable quantities of wheat, oats, and barley are grown for the 
purpose of being converted into hay. This crop in point of value is 
second in importance of the agricultural production, The area under 
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crop for hay has since 1881 steadily and largely increased, as will be 


seen from the table herewith. 











Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 

acres. acres. acres. acres, acres. 
New South Wales ...... 45,175 51,805 146,610 163,863 214,468 
AVAICTORIBS vaeecatan eeeepotocn | 74,681 103,206 212,150 369,498 512,648 
Queensland ........ Ape 280 | 3,828 16,926 30,655 25,665 
South Australia 62,874 | 97,812 | 333,467 304,171 434,116 
Western Australia ...... 6,676 *14,342 24,445 28,534 35,124 
Tasmania: ......... a6 31,803 | 31,578 34,790 45,445 46,070 
New Zealand +27,160 | 30,717 68,423 46,652 61,811 








Australasia......... 248,649 | 333,288 836,811 988,818 

















1,329,902 





* In 1869. + In 1867. 


The production for the same p>riods was :— 














Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881, 1891. 1892. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

New South Wales......... 57,363 77,460 198,532 209,417 302,134 
WiGborias oncsedcis. +s ies 92,497 144,637 238,793 505,246 740,049 
Queensland ee 459 6,278 19,640 58,842 53,933 
South Australia...... ayes 78,886 98,266 240,827 193,317 389,277 
Western Australia ...... 6,609 14,288 24,445 28,534 43,905 
Tasmanian .-ct0psc. cess 59,851 30,891 44,957 66,996 53,544 
New Zealand.............0. 36,666 35,674 89,081 67,361 92,293 

Australasia........, 332,331 407,494 856,275 | 1,129,713 | 1,675,135 




















The average production of hay per acre for each colony will be found 
in the next table, the period embraced by the average being the ten 


years which closed with 1892 :— 





Colony. 


Per Acre. 





New.SoutinWalesic: sss aorta erie ee 
WVAGtOrin ete cece et eon eet ee E, 

COTS TEE Ys Rapes Piety weer eee ay See ae ae Oradea es 

Mouth Australias sce ores ceeceonsy eae My ald een pie erat eect 
iWestera: Australia pres 7 ttsces tte ane ae enantio 
asmianianr. eo 










He HOMES 
NO OAT Ww 


_ 
wl By SS 


»S 
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The greater portion of the hay is made from wheat, though large 
quantities of oaten and lucerne hay are produced in Victoria, New South 
Wales, and New Zealand. Hay is, for the most part, grown in each 
province in quantities sufficient for its own requirements, New South 
‘Wales being the only one which imports to any extent. 

The net import or export of hay and chaff for each colony for the 
year 1892 was :— 













Colony. | Net Imports. Net Exports. 




















| tons. 
INew South) Wealeste.: 5 2..secccoecsteeeehscate cece, | SOGD ET I awe oe 
WiACtOLIA? otcssst sien one ees ae 33,411 
Qucerslani dts es sccn.ssesece cons ni ceccsec ste tee ele el ODE Bt eres 
South Australia ....... 4,167 
Weestern*Australiatnc.c.ri6tst cv etcccsse ely BOSS e Al) sees 
FRASMADbeetcene sie sive ce Neer o eee ena ese 9,274 
New Zealand ine... scs2200scedecstease teesnc een vetce nce, 556 

















The total value of the hay crop, and the average return per acre for 
the season 1892-3, in the Australasian Colonies, will be found below :— 




















| ‘otal Value verage V: 
Colony. | = Hay Coe * pte dea 

| £ £ s:. d. 
New. Souths Wales! ccs sstoscss-5chetenosevecutooesess | 755,335 310 5 
Victoria seed 2,035,135 319 5 
Queensland dese 137,580 Lito fies} 
South Australia 1,216,490 216 1 
Western Australia 142,691 401 °3 
Tasmania a ane 214,176 413 0 
News Zealand Pers eee te ee pens | 276,879 49 7 

| 4,778,286 3 11 10 





GREEN FORAGE AND SOWN GRASSES. 


The cultivation of maize, sorghum, barley, oats, and other cereals for 
the purpose of green food, and the laying down of lands under lucerne 
and grass, engage attention in the districts where dairy-farming is 
carried on. The agricultural returns of some of the colonies do quot 
admit of a distribution being made between these forms of cultivation 
prior to 1887. The following table shows the area under such green: 
food for 1887, 1891, and 1892 , and it will be seen that there have. been 


oO 
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large developments in most of the colonies, chiefly in New Zealand. 
After a consideration of the figures relating to the last-mentioned pro- 
vince, little difficulty will be experienced in accounting for its superiority 
in the dairy-farming industry :— 























Green Food. Sown Grasses. 
1887. 1891. 1892. 1887. 1891. 1892, 
acres. acres, acres, acres. acres. acres. 
New South Wales.. 20,403 32,138 44,4°4 | 192,678] 333,238] 361,280 
Witthoria.<ceccscsss scees 6,036 9,202 16,605 | 154,612| 174,982] 233,114 
Queensland ......... 9,582 10,727 14,690 13,619 20,921 22,486 
South Australia ..| 10,079 6,416 7,789 23,217 17,519 20,210 
Western Australia..| . ... .. 238 DA |e nee N| liecctieson. Ni waaeces ts 
Tasmania 2.60: <<c002 1,246 1,101 1,518 | 184,683 | 208,596! 217,905 
New Zealand......... 98,029 | 118,484 | 132,140 |5,869,247 |7,357,229 | 8,200,234 
Australasia ...| 145,375 | 178,306 | 217,380 |6,438,026 8,112,485 | 9,055,229 























In Victoria, Tasmania, and New Zealand large quantities of grass- 
seeds, chiefly rye-grass and cocksfoot, are produced, the quantities in 1892 
being given as 30,430, 38,491, and 928,731 bushels, respectively, valued 
‘at £5,075 in Victoria, £5,774 in Tasmania, and £146,389 in New Zea- 
land, or a total of £157,238. 


THE VINE. 


‘The history of the vine in Australia dates from the year 1828, when 
cuttings from the celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, and the Rhine 
Valley were planted in the Hunter River District of New South Wales, 
and formed the nursery for the principal. vineyards of that colony. 
-Years afterwards the vine was planted in the Murray River District 
and other parts of New South Wales, and was afterwards introduced 
‘into Victoria and South Australia, and is now cultivated in all the pro- 
vinces of the Australian continent. In South Australia a large propor- 
tion of Germans are employed in the industry of wine-making, 

The climate and soil of Australia are peculiarly adapted to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the vine, and with an increasing local demand, and 
the opening up of a market in England, where Australian wines have 
obtained due appreciation, the future expansion of wine-growing appears 
fairly assured. The depreciation which French and other foreign wines 
have suffered, both in quantity and quality, owing to the devastation of 
the vineyards by phylloxera is an additional reason for the vine-growers 
of this continent looking forward to largely-increased operations for 
their industry. 
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The progress of vine cultivation since the year 1861 is illustrated by 
the table subjoined. The areas given include the vines grown for table 
use, as well as for winemaking; also the young vines not yet in 
bearing :— 


























Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1892. 

acres. acres, acres. | acres. acres. 

New South Wales ...... 1,692 6,618 6,624 | 8,281 8,264 
Wicboria -sv.eccccenes sect a3 1,464 5,523 4,923 | 24,483 | 26,443 
Queensland ..... A 40 568 1,212 1,988 1,908 
South Australia = 3,918 5,455 4,202 12,314 15,418 
Western Australia ...... 457 692 527 1,004 1,218 
Australia: ...:.c0s0c0: 7,571 18,856 17,488 | 48,070 53,251 





Until the year 1881 New South Wales contained the principal wine- 
growing districts, but at present the area devoted to vines is much larger 
in Victoria and South Australia. Of recent years great attention has 
been paid to the industry in Victoria, and that province now produces 
nearly half the wine made in Australia. The following tables show the 
progress made in wine-growing during thirty-two years :— 














Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
gallons. | gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons 
New South Wales......... 85,328 413,321 513,688 913,107 931,542 
WiGbOrIAT. cceccnccsevsecatsss 47,568 713,589 539,191 | 1,554,130 | 1,694.745 
Queensland®., 2; ccesseetesa|l Ghiseosersl [') sueceewnncs 72,121 168,526 193,357 
South Australia............ 312,021 852,315 313,060 861,835 594,038 
Western “Australia. ceccs.|!/cccteiess | | eseceeese 99,600 166,664 160,776 
Australia ............ 444,917 | 1,979,225 | 1,537,660 | 3,604,262 | 3,574,438 




















The production of table-grapes during the same period is shown 























below :— 

Colony. 1861. 1871. | 1881. 1891. 1892. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
New South Wales......... 224 508 1,103 3,694 5,916 
“ViGHOLER \cscsecresesese 849 1,545 740 2,791 3,877 
Qircenidl and cs... ssssieoecee|) | secccosess ||) gecseeoens 255 1,169 1,012 
South Australia 1,161 1,692 1,498 4,590 3,640 
AUSETOLIB T0300 55« 2,234 8,745 3,596 12,244 14,445 
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It is impossible to tabulate the averages of all the colonies, as in 
many instances the acreage under cultivation for wine-making purposes 
cannot be separated from young unproductive vineyards or areas 
cultivated for table varieties of grape only. Making, however, due 
allowance for this fact, it would appear that the average production for 
the season 1892-93 was about 132 gallons in Western Australia, 80 
gallons in South Australia, 105 gallons in Victoria, 225 gallons in New 
South Wales, and 225 gallons in Queensland. Taking an average year, 
the production for Australia may be set down at 190 gallons. The 
average production in gallons per acre for other countries is shown by 
the following figures, those marked by an asterisk being for the three 
years 1890-92, while the others are for the latest available’ periods :— 















Country. ogee Boe Country. Gallons per 
AlQOriainc..seecesssctteccsstsc+ 300 DPAlNy seaveas clestemneavecness 130 
Cape Colony .. wee 220 Russia .......... 130 
Switzerland ..... ae 210 Austria* ... 129 
Roumania* ..... Aon 194 Child Nevenseserestecctettes 100 
Portugal ........ re 175 Argentine Republic ...... ~ 100 
Servis scsseuateseieer crises 150 Ttaly*sictsicesecs Ban catacsers 87 
rance’, ecsseaseys? ae 143 PUN gary.” veece.csceesaesaGee 51 
United States aoe 140 
Germany) cordecssvecssvesies 134 Australia jsc.ssssesecesess 190 














Compared with the wine production of other countries, as given 
hereunder, that of Australia is certainly trifling, but the prospects of 
this industry are sufliciently promising to encourage a hope that the 
coming years will witness important developments :— 





' 
Production in Production in 

























Country. million gallons. Country. million gallons. 

Ttaliy* s vissossssesacssasesscsvds 732 UN Gay sccecccavesevess ss 34 
France* .. on 634 Turkey and Cyprus ...... 20 
Spain ..... 550 CHIT ssosessccssscesen states: 20 
Portugal ., 90 United States ... oe 18 
Austria* ..... eo 74 Switzerland ............... 15 
Roumania* ..... eS: 73 Argentine Republic .... 6 
Servia ..ssc0sss00 45 Cape Colony ............... 6 
Germany* ..... <0 40 Australia... sciscssccsscesss 4 
RUSSIANS sc 2s08 +0 bes 40 ae 
Algeria... i 40 LOGAL 0502 seseber0033: 2,479 
GYre6ce:. 5: cse.25e28 a 34 








Nore.—The figures in the above table marked with an asterisk are the averages 
of the three years 1890-92, while the others are the latest available. 


The following table illustrates the progress of the Australian wine 
trade with Europe since 1881. The total value of this trade in 1892, it 
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will be noticed, had grown to thirteen times what it was in 1881, while 
the number of gallons exported to Europe had increased twenty-two 

























































fold :— 
1881. 1891. 1892. 
Colony. ; 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
gallons. £ gallons. £ gallons. £ 
New South Wales..} 13,271 3,520 9,451 2,255 23,573 5,362 
WiACtOTIA ss cscs cre saass 5,588 2,341 + 136,213 24,727 | 208,734 34,533 
South Australia .... 2,859 580 | 226,587 38,630 267,023 45,082 
Australia ...! 21,718 6,441 | 372,251 65,612 | 499,330 | 84,977 





Including the trade of one province with another, as well as the 
foreign trade, the exports of each during the same years is shown as 



































under :— 
Colony. 1881. 1891. 1892. 
gallons. £ gallons. £ gallons. £ 
New South Wales..| 22,377 7,233 | 54,143 | 11,644 27,857 7,081 
Victoria........... | 12,544 5,388 | 160,982 | 32,516 995,517 40,066 
South Australia 57,812 12,879 | 286,188 | 58,684 325,039 64,783 
Australia ...| 92,733 | 25,500 | 501,313 |102,844 | 578,413 | 111,930 












The total value of the grape crop and the average return per acre for 
the year 1892 in the Australian Colonies will be found below :— 








































Average value per acre— 
dio! value of 
Colony. 

ae Crop. Of total area | Of productive 

under Vines. Vines. 
£ £ s. d. £ 3s. d. 
New South Wales 163,771 1916 4 25.15 3 
IVAICLOLIA Nn eeeosstsees 249,160 985 TDP SiG 
Queensland .......... 32,266 1618 3 is ll 4 
South Australia .... 106,185 617 9 1495637 
Western Australia 20,097 1610 0 WSO 25: 
Australian tic: :icvssssscsstecscevsvetscetetene 10 14 8 Vie or 0 
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SUGAR-CANE. 


The growth of the cane and manufacture of sugar are important 
features in the industry of Queensland and New South Wales, but 
whilst the climate of the former colony renders the employment of white 
labour in the field almost impossible, the plantations of the latter are 
worked without the assistance of coloured labour. The owners of 
Queensland plantations usually combine the functions of cane-growers 
and sugar-manufacturers, but in New South Wales, where the numerous 
holdings are, as a rule, small in area, the cane is purchased from the 
planters, principally by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose 
various crushing-mills and refinery are fitted with machinery of the 
most modern character. The importation of coloured labour into 
Queensland has been renewed under stringent regulations to protect the 
Kanakas. The attempt made in 1891 by the planters to solve the 
difficult problem as to whether successful sugar-growing is compatible 
with the employment of white labour, by the introduction of Italian 
farm-labourers under contract to work in the sugar-plantations for a 
number of ‘years, was a failure. Japanese immigrants are now being 
introduced. 

The area under cane for the years specified below was :— 











A 1864. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1892, 1893. 
acres, acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. 
New South Wales...... 22 4,394 12,167 22,262 26,751 28,112 
Queensland............... 94 9,581 28,026 50,948 55,815 59,250 
Total ...... 116 13,975 40,193 73,210 82,566 87,362 


The progress of this industry has been very rapid, especially in 
Queensland, the area of suitable land being very large in that colony. 
Some years ago sugar-growing was started on the Daly River, in the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, but no statistics are available 
regarding acreage or production. 

The area given includes all the cane planted, whether cut during the 
year or not. The following table shows the acreage actually cut during 
the last six years :— 

1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 


acres. acres. acres. acres, acres. acres, acres, 





New South Wales ...... 8,380 4,997 7,343 8,344 8,623 11,560 11,755 
Queensland ............... 36,806 32,375 29,438 40,208 36,821 40,572 43,668 
Dotal ss cccs3: sascs-es 45,186 37,372 36,786 48,522 45,444 52,132 55,423 


The returns of the sugar industry, both for Queensland and New 
South Wales, are incomplete. In those of the former colony the yield 
of cane per acre is not stated; and in the latter the production of sugar 
per ton of cane crushed cannot be given. As regards the latter, it varies, 
of course, with the density of the juice, but in ordinary seasons it may 
be set down at something over 9 per cent. 
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was as follows :— 


New South Wales ...... 


1887. 1888. 
tons. tons. 
22,500 11,279. 19,016 26,533 25,245 24,289 23,930 


Queensland ............... 57,960 34,022 44,411 68,924 51,219 61,368 76,147 


The production of sugar from cane crushed for the last seven years 


1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 


tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 





the truth. 
subjoined table. 


export. The surplus amounted 
which was mostly exported to 


37,254 tons from Queensland :— 


having been for foreign export. 


PObal i: seiscsuses<s 80,460 45,301 63,427 95,457 76,464 85,657 100,077 


The figures in the foregoing are from the returns made by the 
millowners, and, possibly, as regards Queensland, somewhat understate 


The net imports of sugar by each colony for 1892 are shown in the 
Queensland was the only colony that was able to 
supply sugar enough for its own requirements, and spare some for 


to 38,485 tons, valued’ at £588,822, 
the other colonies, only 1,231 tons 


The following figures include the 











































Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ 

New: South Wales! .2..ccc8 scsscsesaccecess soasstess 29,273 435,736 
SVAGEOTIA,, cecasterceecscteees al 50,954 750,887 
South Australia .... 13,295 181,181. 
Western Australia . 2,260 56,491 
WasMmania..dscvsnses fo: ‘ 5,484 105,529 
News Zealanders. careroneteccaet deste on tecerecres 27,485 391,267 

(Australasia vseterscivertccecetcustesssotes | 128,751 1,921,091 

The imports, therefore, amounted to 90,266 tons, valued at £1,332,269, 


of which only 89,630 tons, of the value of £1,235,220, can be traced to 


the original country of shipment, viz. :— 





{ 











Country. | Quantity. Value. 
tons. £ 

INEQUITIES. gees cssanecrou esa tecsessasteces sneer eneracceareteunctass 9,744 196,288 
Rij 17.258 185,161 
SRV As ctesecsesee 56,877 742,458 
Hong Kong 4,690 91,100 
Qthigit Cowmmtriog: ycccsncccaccssascvsscrsiccieriseccstessconsenseaves 1,061 20,213 

BROCE TEC PROC OATIO OS 89,630 1,235,220 
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The total value of the sugar crop,and the average return per acre, 
for the year 1892, in the sugar-growing colonies of Australia, will be 
found below :— 





Colony. | Value of Cane grown. | Average value per acre. 





£ Ss 


ede 
New South Wales 139,037 3 11 
7e ak 


| 
| 
Queensland e | 354,500 





TOBACCO, 


The cultivation of the tobacco-plant has received attention in the 
three eastern colonies. The following table shows the area and pro- 
duction of tobacco at various periods :— 





Year. New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. Australasia, 





ewt. of leaf. res. | cwt. of leaf. ewt. of leaf.| acres. | cwt. of leaf. 
1861 es 2,647 2 2,552 aie Aural 444 5,199 
STL! foes 4,475 2,307 44 ‘ 910 6,782 
ASSL ceria 18,311 12,876 68 y 3,154 31,708 
1888 .... 2 55,478 i 13,855 123 6,641 70,251 
1891 ....| 9,314 2,579 | 790 2,221 19,597 
1892 .... 8,344 658 318 1,643 12,810 





























The figures for 1892 are exclusive of 4 acres in New Zealand, pro- 
ducing 20 cwt. of leaf, and of a small area in the Northern Territory in 
South Australia, for which returns are not available. 

Owing to over-production and the want of a foreign market, the 
area devoted to tobacco-culture has greatly declined since 1888, when 
6,641 acres were devoted to this industry, and 70,251 cwt. of leaf was 
grown. The Australasian tobacco-leaf has not yet been prepared in 
such a way as to find acceptance abroad, and until such is accomplished 
it will be useless to expect the cultivation of the plant to become ‘a 
settled industry. The soil and climate of Australia appear to be 
suitable for the growth of the plant, but sufficient care and skill have 
not been expended upon the preparation of the leaf. The quantity just 
mentioned as having been produced in 1888 was so greatly in excess of 
local requirements that very low prices only could be obtained, and a 
large portion of the crop was left upon the growers’ hands. The result 
was that many farmers abandoned the cultivation of tobacco, so that 
the area under this crop during 1889 was only 3,239 acres in New 
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South Wales, and 955 acres in Victoria, producing respectively 27,724 
ewt. and 4,123 cwt. of leaf—less than half the crop of the previous 
year. In 1891 the acreage showed a further decline to 886 acres in 
New South Wales, and 545 acres in Victoria, with a yield of 9,314 
cwt. and 2,579 cwt. respectively. In Queensland, on the other hand, 
the acreage increased from 123 acres in 1888 to 540 acres in 1890 and 
790 in 1891. In 1892 the acreage decreased in New South Wales to 
848 acres, in Victoria to 477 acres, and in Queensland to 318 acres, 
and the production to 8,344 cwt., 658 cwt., and 3,808 cwt. respectively. 
In Victoria the crop on two-thirds of the acreage was destroyed by a 
fungoid disease. 

The average production of tobacco per acre for the ten years ended 
on 3lst December, 1892, was :— 











Colony. Cwt. 
New South Wales .... 10'8 
NAGHOVIGs a san ape vce sdslsces 59 
Queensland ...........esceccssccccnssaecccesscnsccansssesacuscorsscreserescees 86 
No taltvencccescasevers cose ohoanccrcestelecsceasccsesscnecscrscosscsse: 8°8 








The following table shows the production per acre in foreign countries, 
in those marked with an asterisk and in Australia for the three years 
1890-92, in the others for the latest available period; but the com- 
parison with Australia isnot of much value, as the acreage under tobacco 
is so very restricted :— 














Country. | Cwt. per acre. | Country. Cwt. per acre. 

Holland a cecsescrovesers soso: 1671 8:0 
Germany” se:c.ce 6st. a 15°8 7:8 
RRUSSiaspesetes 13°6 | 7:4 
Austria® ... 12°5 6:3 
France* .... 11-5 70 
Hungary ... 104 59 
tally s.ccicses stoves 9°5 5:0 
West Indies 8°8 

JBVOs-cvasstetorss- 8-4 8-0 














The Agricultural Department of Queensland is endeavouring to assist 
the tobacco-growers by the importation of American seed of first quality, 
suitable to the Queensland climate. New Zealand also has commenced 
the cultivation of tobacco, but it is only so far in the condition of an 
experiment, and a small area has also been planted in the Northern 
Territory of South Australia. 
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The following table shows the imports for home consumption of 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes into Australasia during 1892 :— 











Colony. Quantity. 
Ib. 

New South Wales 1,940,472 
WiAIGEOTIR Se .c0tascersteaeecese aoa 2,287,318 
Queensland ......... oes 913,279 
South Australia ........... Peer 689, 664. 
Western Australia ae 202,251 
Tasmaniaccsiesseescseees ears 296,793 
Newz Zealand cre sez. cnc tasvat-vigdeneees eee 1,379,069 

7,708,846 











_ The total value of the tobacco crop and the average gross return 
per acre for the year 1892 in the Australasian Colonies are given 
below :— 




















Colony. Total value of Crop. oaeoewe Sine oh 
| 

£ fe 255d; 

Mery: Sowbhis Waless :\: oss ccree-ntetccvosvessceetonecs 15,575 18 611 
MictOowiave ete hat ses ccna eee ce tee. ete 1,316 D5 V2 
Queensland ....... 5,203 16: 7 <3 
New ‘Zealand’. sssscrcccsisssntnewsistsavssconenden 20 5 00 
rAnsttalasiano.tt.ccrc ccm ssrspeceswencnssccatesecs 22,114 13 8 6 











As will be seen from the above table, in Queensland and New South 
Wales the returns are fairly comparative, but in Victoria they are 
very small, whilst the experimental stage of the industry in New 
Zealand gives no test of its possible value. 


GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


The cultivation of fruit does not attract anything like the attention 
it deserves, although the soil and climate of large areas in all the 
provinces are well adapted to fruit-growing. Nevertheless, some pro- 
gress has been made, especially of recent years. In 1891 and 1892 the 
proportion of the total cultivation allotted to fruit was 2°1 per cent., 
while in 1881 the proportion was 1:5; the area per 1,000 persons in 
1892 was 38-4 acres; in 1891, 36 acres; in 1881] it was 29-4 acres. 
Grapes, oranges, apples, pears, and peaches are the principal fruits 
grown, but with an unlimited area suitable for this class of cultivation, 
and the climatic conditions so varied, varying from comparative cold 
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in New Zealand and the high lands of New South Wales and Victoria 
to tropical heat in Queensland, a large variety of fruits could be 
cultivated, and the industry only languishes for want of sustained 
demand for fruit products. The area under orchards and gardens in 



































1881, 1891, and 1892 was :— a 
1881. 1891. 1892. 

2.2 

Colony. 28 2 

Area. Area, Area. = ss 3 

a 8 

acres. acres. acres. 

New South Wales 24,565 | 4°3 40,116 | 4°7 45,646 | 4°5 
Wicborialas ecscetssccoas ae 20,630 | 1:4 37,435 | 1:8 39,926 | 1:8 
Queensland . ....... Bar 3,262 | 2°8 9,758 | 4:0 9,177 | 3°7 
South Australia ............ 9,864 | 0-4 14,422 | 0-7 15,771 | 0°8 
iWesternvAustraliay sccs-te..|) scccedtessch)| (rece lo hes oan a 1,611 | 2-0 
Tasmania c.cis.cceess: see 6,717 | 4:5 10,696 |. 6°4 10,881 | 6°1 
New Zealand ............... 16,360 | 1°5 29,235 | 2:0 29,848 | 2:1 
Anstralasia. <....,-s00.- 81,398 | 1:5 | 141,662 | 2-1 152,860 | 2:1 











With the extension of artificial irrigation and the increased facilities 
of export by the adoption of the cool chambers for the preservation 
of fruit for long voyages, the fruit-growers of Australasia are now 
enabled to compete with foreign States in the fruit supply for the 
English market, which during each of the last three years was valued at 
nearly £8,000,000. The Tasmanian fruit trade with England has passed 
the experimental stage, and every season large steamers visit Hobart to 
receive fruit for the home market. 

The following table shows the import and export trade of each colony 
in green fruit and pulp for 1892, from which it will be seen that with 
the exception of Tasmania all the other colonies import considerably 
more than is exported :— 
















Colony. | Imports. pcos saa 
: £ £ 

Now Soul W Bless: ccce cost sarees sctassasesacvsencers 206,440 111,241 
(VACEOLIR Coco reed ete Se cence nas sat ene noua os oaeeeae tees 234,753 14,106 
Queensland 7o2..fescccrereess fac 63,020 41,334 
South Australiai..2scc2cc-0--22scetuecs concer secon ene 21,339 ‘ 19,212 
Western: Australias. .i.c.-.0-5.cc0-ccercctesnors veeees 2,229 1 
ID ASMBUIR sectoeuestoacese cee coscccccaseseecctceacssengess 12,811 138,891 
New Zealand ... wees Date eeeee taser tess 67,743 3,813 

SAUSUESIASIE 2. .sssccscecesesccascescns 608,335 328,598 
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The total value of the gardens and orchards crop, and the average 
returns per acre of this branch of agriculture in 1892 in each colony, 
save Western Australia, were :— 





; Total Average 
Colony. value of Crop, value per acre. 





£ fiat: 
New South Wales 522,387 LIS Ad 


Victoria 811,290 20 6 5 
Queensland 223,923 24 8 
South Australia 328,930 20 17 


0 
2 
25,776 16 0 0 
141,453 13 0 0 
6 


582,725 19 








2,636,484 4 11 





The average returns per acre of gardens and orchards in each colony 
have but little value for purposes of comparison, as much depends on 
the proportion of the areas under certain kinds of fruit, and under 
vegetable gardens, which would tend to raise or decrease, as the case 
may be, the general average returns per acre in certain provinces. In 
New South Wales, the smallness of the average is explained by the 
fact that in a great number of instances, owing to a lack of facilities for 
disposing of the fruit crops, which is a source of complaint from the 
growers, the produce of the orchards did not reach the markets, and in 
some cases was not even gathered. In Tasmania and New Zealand 
stone fruits are principally grown, the gross returns from which are 
much smaller than those obtained from the cultivation of sub-tropical 
fruits such as the orange and citron, &c., which tend to increase the 
average returns in the continental and northern provinces. 


MINOR CROPS. 


Besides the crops already specifically noticed there are small areas 
on which are grown a variety of products, chiefly rye, bere, onions, 
beans, peas, turnips, rape, mangold wurzel, and hops, but none of these 
crops are sufficiently important to warrant a special notice, except 
turnips and rape in New Zealand, where no less an area than 379,447 
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acres was planted with them. The area under such crops for each 
province in 1892 was :— 





Colony. 





; acres. 
New: South: Wales: sicsccccicccsecceveorsce sss. ecoecsesscesssccsesssensecsetcese : 5,846 
Victoria 38,342 
Queensland ae 4,106 
South Australia ... ae aeeses he es 8,935 
Western Australia Se 454 
Tasmania wrsccass 15,877 
New Zealand 409,791 


Australasia 483, 341 








Although considerable progress has of late years been made in some 
directions, it must be admitted generally, that agriculture in the 
Australasian Colonies has scarcely passed the tentative stage. The 
typical Australian agriculturist, relying largely on a bountiful nature, 
does not exercise upon crops anything approaching the same patience, 
care, and labour that are bestowed by the European cultivator ; nor, as 
a rule, does he avail himself of the benefits of scientific farming and 
improved implements to the extent that prevails in America and Europe. 
It may be expected that improvements will take place in this respect, 
and that the efforts made by the Governments of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia for the promotion of scientific farming 
will bear good fruit. Agricultural colleges and model farms have been. 
established in the three colonies, and travelling lecturers are sent to 
agricultural centres. 


IRRIGATION. 


Originally cultivation in Australia was confined to the banks of the 
coastal rivers and the country near the sea, and within the influence 
of regular rainfall. Now, however, that cultivation has spread beyond 
the coastal districts and the adjacent tablelands, into the interior of 
the continent, where the irregular character of the rainfall makes 
harvesting uncertain, irrigation has become necessary to ensure success- 
ful husbandry. For some years past small areas have been irrigated by 
private enterprise ; 29,342 acres were returned as irrigated in New South 
‘Wales, and about 5,000 acres in Queensland, during 1892, and in 1889 
there were 24,574 acres irrigated in Victoria. In 1892 the number of 
acres capable of being irrigated annually from the irrigation works then 
constructed or in course of construction in Victoria was returned as 


353,662. 
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A few years ago a special Act was passed by the Victorian Legislature, 
enabling the Government to hand over to the firm of Chaffey Brothers 
‘an area of 250,000 acres of mallee scrub, situated at Mildura, in the 
Swan Hill district, about 340 miles north-west of Melbourne. ‘The land 
was then uninhabited and practically valueless. Now it has grown into 
a flourishing colony, with about 4,000 inhabitants. The Act obliged 
the promoters to spend £35,000 on the land within the first five years, 
but they actually expended £275,000 within less than four years, and 
have thus become entitled to the freehold of 50,000 acres,. holding the 
balance of the 250,000 acres on lease. In addition to the sum mentioned, 
it is estimated that the settlers have spent at least £100,000 in 
improving the land. ie 

The raisin industry is so far the leading one at Mildura, but all 
kinds of fruit grow to perfection, and out of 7,494 acres cultivated in 
1892, 2,900 acres are orchards and gardens, and 2,784 acres are vineyards. 

A number of irrigation trusts have been formed in Victoria, and 
extensive works constructed in various districts, chiefly on the Goul- 
burn, Loddon, Wimmera, and Avoca Rivers, 

In New South Wales matters are in a more backward state. The 
Water Conservation Branch attached to the Department of Works is 
at present engaged in obtaining sufficient hydrographical data to form 
the basis of a scheme of irrigation for vast areas in the vicinity of the 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, Macquarie, and Darling Rivers. 

A company of capitalists had also commenced operations a few years 
ago under what appeared to be great promise of success, and had 
secured an area of about 20,000 acres in the Mulgoa district, within a 
distance of 30 miles of the metropolitan market. The soil consists 
chiefly of a rich friable loam, but the district suffers from an unequal 
rainfall. An Act, passed by the New South Wales Legislature in 
1890, gives the right to tap the Nepean, and if necessary the Warra- 
gamba River, for the purpose of irrigating this area, and it is proposed 
to devote the land chiefly to the cultivation of vines and fruit-trees. 
Up to the present matters have, however, remained at a standstill. 

In October, 1888, the firm of Chaffey Brothers commenced opera- 
tions in South Australia, at a place called Renmark, situated on the 
river Murray, close to the boundary of New South Wales, and about 
70 miles below Mildura, where an area of 250,000 has been set apart 
for irrigation purposes, and although Renmark has not progressed so 
rapidly as Mildura, it promises in time to become an important settle- 
ment. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


The necessity of providing water for stock in the dry portions of 
the interior of the Australian Continent, induced the various Govern- 
ments to devote certain funds for the purpose of sinking for water and 
bringing to the surface such supplies as might be obtained from the 
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underground sources which geologists stated to exist in the Tertiary 
drifts and the Cretaceous beds which extend under an immense portion 
of the area of Central Australia, from the western districts of New 
South Wales to a yet unknown limit into Western Australia. 

In New South Wales the question of the existence of underground 
waters had long been a subject of earnest discussions, but doubts were 
‘set at rest in 1879 by the discovery, on the Killara Run, at a depth of 
140 feet, of an artesian supply of water, which rose 26 feet above the 
‘surface. The Government undertook the work of searching for water, 
and since the year 1884 the sinking of artesian wells has proceeded in 
a scientific and systematic manner, under the direction of specially- 
trained officers. Private enterprise, which had shown the way, has also 
followed up its first successes. It has been ascertained from official 
sources that contracts have already been let by the Government of New 
South Wales for the sinking of fifty-nine wells; of these, twenty-one 
have been completed, ten are in progress, and the others will shortly 
be commenced ; of the completed wells, nineteen are flowing, and five 
sub-artesian, yielding large pumping supplies; these wells represent 
40,000 feet of boring. From the completed wells a total of about 
5,000,000 gallons of water flow every day to the surface; at the Mongulla 
bore and at the Native Dog bore the daily supply reaches respectively 
750,000 and 500,000 gallons, and other wells yield even larger supplies. 
But these are far from being the most successful artesian wells in New 
South Wales, for some wells sunk by private enterprise have tapped 
much larger supplies ; the Coomburrah well, for instance, is stated to 
have a daily flow of 5,000,000 gallons, and those at Leila Springs, 
Lissington, Briwara, &c., are reported to give aggregate flows exceeding 
2,000,000 gallons of water per diem. A better idea of the import- 
ance of these wells to the community will be obtained when it is known 
that the aggregate flow of underground water brought to the surface 
since the year 1884 reaches the enormous quantity of over 40,000,000 
-gallons of water in New South Wales alone. The average depth of the 
various completed Government bores, on 3lst December, 1893, was 
1,269 feet per bore, ranging from 138 feet to 2,753 feet, with tempera- 
tures varying between 90° and 125° Fahrenheit. The cost of the com- 
pleted bores to 31st March, 1894, including caretakers’ wages, casing, 
carriage, &c., was £52,503. Experimental cultivation by means of 
irrigation with artesian water has been most successfully carried out at 
the Barringun and Native Dog bores. Lucerne, maize, wheat, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, date-palms, pine-apples, bananas, and many other tropical 
and sub-tropical products have been found to do exceedingly well. 

The Queensland Hydraulic Engineer reports that at the end of 1892 
ten bores had been successfully completed by private contractors on 
Government account, while three were in progress and six had been 
abandoned, the most remarkable being that at Charleville, where a 
daily supply of 3,000,000 gallons was struck at a depth of 1,571 feet. 
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The number of private bores is given as two hundred and one, of 
which one hundred and forty-one were successfully sunk; in some 
cases, however, the supply is sub-artesian, and has to be pumped to the 
surface. The largest daily supply was yielded by the well at Burran- 
billa, where a flow of 4,000,000 gallons was struck at a depth of 1,811 
feet ; on the Noorama Run there are three wells yielding—one, 3,45 6,000 
gallons, and two, 1,500,000 gallons each. Several other wells yield over 
1,000,000 gallons of water per diem, and the aggregate flow from 
artesian sources in Western Queensland alone, were most of the wells 
are located, at the end of 1892 was estimated at about 105,000,000 
gallons per day. 

In South Australia a number of bores have been put down with 
success in widely distant parts of the territory, and an essay was made 
on the Great Australian Bight, which resulted in a supply being struck 
on the Nullarbor Plain, at a depth of 777 feet, yielding 68,000 gallons 
per diem ; the supply is, however, sub-artesian. Other wells have been 
sunk since with better results, the water rising to the surface in several 
instances. The most successful wells, however, are situated in the 
central portion of the territory ; those at Hergott Springs, Coward, 
Strangways, and Lake Harry, giving supplies of 50,000 to 1,200,000 
gallons per diem A bore has recently been completed at Tintinarra, 
in the south-eastern portion of the colony, thus showing that the 
marine tertiary area is water-bearing. 

The Government of Western Australia, following the example set by 
those of the eastern colonies, proposes to sink a line of wells in the 
direction of the Coolgardie gold-field, and of the South Australian 
Border. 

In the province of Victoria the Government have since the year 1886 
executed several experimental borings, but, so far, the results have not 
been encouraging. Artesian water was, however, struck at Sale, in 
Gippsland, as early as the year 1880, but the bore is not now used. 

The fears so long entertained that the search for underground water 
might prove unsuccessful have now been dissipated by the results 
already attained, and both private firms and the State are emulating 
each other in extending their operations throughout the arid portions 
of the continent, meeting generally with the most pronounced success. 
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PASTORAL RESOURCES AND DAIRY 
INDUSTRY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the soil, climate, and indi- 
genous herbage of Australasia are admirably adapted to the 
sustenance of animal life, no attempt was made to test the capabilities of 
the land as a feeding ground for flocks and herds on a large scale, until 
the example of Captain Macarthur had demonstrated, beyond doubt, 
that Nature favoured the production in Australasia of a quality of wool 
unsurpassed by that of any part of the world. Then the settlers began 
to understand and utilise the natural resources of the country, and as 
the indomitable spirit of exploration gradually opened up the apparently 
boundless plains of the interior, pastoralists extended their domain, and 
sheep and cattle in increasing numbers spread over the face of Eastern 
Australia. The expansion of the pastoral industry is gradually con- 
verting the central and western portions of the continent intg holdings, 
devoted to the production of the greatest element of the wealth of 
Australasia. 

The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in Australia were very humble. 
The whole stock of the community which accompanied Captain Phillip 
comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 foals, 29 
sheep, 12 pigs, and a few goats ; and although the whole of the present 
flocks and herds of Australasia have not sprung from these animals 
alone, it will be seen on how small a scale the business of stock-raising 
was first attempted. No systematic record of the arrival of stock seems 
to have been kept in the early days of settlement, but it appears that in 
the period between Governor Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 there 
were some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. 

In the last-mentioned year the stock in Australasia of the various 
kinds was—6,124 sheep, 1,044 cattle, 203 horses, and a small numoer of 
swine, the precise figures not being obtainable; in 1892 the numbers 
had increased to 121,939,965 sheep, 12,343,853 cattle, 1,830,415 horses, 
and 1,112,273 swine, 
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The following figures give the number of stock in the Colonies at 
various epochs ending with 1851 :— 





Sheep. Cattle. 





Horses, Swine. 








105 23 ll 43 

6,124 1,044 203 4,017 
33,818 11,276 1,114 8,992 
290,158 102,939 4,564 33,906 
6,312,004 1,014,833 70,615 66,086 
17,326,021 1,921,963 166,421 121,035 





The progress since 1861 is illustrated in the following table :— 














Year. Sheep. Cattle. Horses. Swine. 
Sepsis veassvacesconpetns oases | 23,741,706 | 4,039,839 459,970 362,417 
me 49,773,584 | 4,713,820 782,558 737,477 
..--| 78,063,426 | 8,709,628 1,249,765 903,271 
ve ....| 124,547,937 | 11,861,330 1,785,835 1,154,553 
Divigsevssevscsoeteiseela scares 121,939,965 | 12,348,853 1,830,415 1,112,273 














The numbers of each class of stock per inhabitant at the same periods 
were :— 











Year. | Sheep. Cattle. | Horses. Swine, 
188 3'2 0°4 0:3 
25°3 2°4 04 0-4 
27°7 31 0°4 03 
318 3°0 05 03 
30°3 3:1 0°5 03 








It will be seen that during 1861 there were 18-8 sheep for every 
person in the Colonies, increasing in 1892 to, 30:3; on the other hand 
cattle has decreased from 3:2 per inhabitant at the former period to 3:1 
in the latter. The breeding of horses and swine has about kept pace 
with the population. 


SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land discovered in the early days of New South 
Wales for pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly the means of leading the 
infant Colony to take its first step on the path of commercial progress ; 
and it is not a little surprising at this distance of time how steadily 
some of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable difficulty 
of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves of the 
opportunities at their disposal. The importation of valuable specimens 
of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope, prior to the introduc- 
tion of steam, was at all times attended with great risk, and it frequently 
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happened that many of these costly animals died during the tedious voyage. 
These enterprises were, however, on the whole successful, and thus the 
flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first slowly, increased and 
multiplied. 

By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000, 
which were held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value, 
until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market 
price of a fat wether had risen to £5. Not satisfied with the natural 
increase of his flocks, Macarthur sought to improve the quality of his 
fleeces, by which means he could see opening before him the promise of 
great wealth, and the prospect of establishing important commercial 
relations with Great Britain. With these ends in view, he procured from 
the Cape of Good Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of superior 
rams and ewes. A. happy circumstance occurred which favoured his 
enterprise ; for he had the good fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been presented 
by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These animals, out of 
a, total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived in Sydney in 1797, 
and were disposed of to various breeders. With the exception of 
Macarthur, however, those who had secured sheep of the superior breed 
made no attempt to follow up the advantage, being probably amply 
satisfied with the larger gains from the sale of an increased number of 
animals. Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present profits, 
and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. He atten- 
tively watched the results of crossing his imported rams with the old 
stock, and by systematically selecting the finer ewes which were the 
offspring, for further mingling with the sires, he gradually improved the 
strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture which 
met with the ready appreciation of English manufacturers. It has been 
asserted that Macarthur was not the first to introduce merino sheep into 
Australia ; but whether this be so or not, there is no doubt that to him 
is due the credit of having been the first to prove that the production of 
fine wool could be made a profitable industry in this Colony. 

Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool had been 
confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were necessarily 
carried on in England upon a somewhat limited scale, which was not likely 
to improve in face of certain restrictions the operatives endeavoured to 
place upon their employers. These men, in support of their contention 
that the woollen trade could not be expanded, on account of the limited 
supply of the raw material, argued that fine wool was obtainable only in 
Spain; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur arrived in 
England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest sheep, con- 
clusively proving the capabilities of Australia as a wool-producing 
country. In this way he opened up a small trade with English manu- 
facturers, which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimation, gradually 
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increased until it reached its present enormous dimensions. During his 
visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten rams 
and ewes of the noted Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those 
which in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That 
these animals were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from 
the fact they also had formed portion of a present from the King of Spain 
to George III. Thus did Macarthur, after his return to New South 
Wales, patiently continue for many years the process of selection, with 
such success, that in 1858, when his flock was finally dispersed, it was 
estimated that his superior ewes numbered fully 1,000. Victoria secured 
a considerable portion of Macarthur’s flock, and the process of breeding 
proceeded simultaneously in that and other adjacent Colonies. 

Although the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was satis- 
factory, the importation of superior stock was not discontinued, and the 
stock of the Colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 
introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding was about this period 
commenced in the Mudgee district, and the climate of that region has 
produced a still more favourable result upon the quality of the fleeces 
than any other part of the Colony, and it was thence that the finest 
merinos were for a long time procured. As might have been anticipated, 
the climate has in some respects changed the character of the Spanish 
fleece. The wool has become softer and more elastic, and while having 
diminished in density it has increased in length, so that the weight of 
the fleece has only slightly altered. The quality of the wool has thus 
on the whole improved under the beneficial influence of the climate, 
and if no further enhancement in its value can be reasonably hoped for, 
there is at least every reason to believe that Australasian wool will 
maintain its present high standard of excellence. 

The following table shows the number of sheep at the close of 1861 
and 1892 for each Colony ; also, the annual increase per cent. in com- 
parison to that of the population :— 











































Annual Increase from 
1861 to 1892. 
Colony. 1861. 1892. 
Sheep Population 

per cent. per cent. 

New South Wales ............ 5,615,054 58,080,114 7°83 3°97 
WiCtOriA,! 2. vers asveereocices | 6,239,258 12,965,306 2°39 2°51 
Queensland 2-225) <.0-.s2000)- 4,093,381 | 21,708,310 5°53 8-42 
South Australia ............... 3,038,356 7,197,949 2°82 3°23 
Western Australia............ 279,576 1,685,500 5:97 4°35 
WASIAATIR, sissvesssevsesswecsee 1,714,498 1,622,338 *0-18 172 
New Zealand ...... ......2.+++| 2,761,583 18,680,448 5°57 6°26 
Australasia ............5:- 23,741,706 121,939,965 5°42 3°77 

| 


* Decrease. 
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Tasmania is the only Colony of the group in which the business of 
sheep-breeding has not advanced since 1861, though, strange to say, it 
is singularly well adapted for sheep raising, and its stud flocks are well 
known and annually drawn upon to improve the breed of sheep in the 
other colonies. In all the other provinces there has been a material 
increase; but in Queensland, Victoria, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, the proportion of sheep has declined as compared with the 
population. There has been a very substantial increase in the number 
of sheep depastured in Queensland and New Zealand during the period 
covered by the table, but the population has progressed at a rate even 
more rapid. In South Australia the area adapted to sheep is limited, 
and no great expansion in sheep-farming can be looked for. As regards 
Victoria, the important strides made by that province in agriculture and 
kindred pursuits, afford sufficient explanation of the slow rate at which 
its flocks are increasing. The following statement shows the proportion 
of sheep in each Colony to the total flocks of Australasia. In 1861 out 
of every 100 sheep New South Wales depastured 23-7, while, in 1892, 
the proportion had increased to 47:6, or little short of one-half the total 
flocks. Queensland came second, with 17-8 per cent. With the excep- 
tion of the two Colonies named, and of Western Australia and New 
Zealand, the proportion of sheep depastured in each Colony to the total 
number of sheep in Australasia was less in 1892 than it had been in 
1861 :— 



















Colony. 1861. 1892. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

New South Wales 23°7 47°6 
WViGbOrIa so ooaescsss see ee caeiecoseensonwe ue 26°3 10°7 
Queensland ..... Ms et 17:2 17'8 
South Australia <............ ae oes 12°8 59 
Western Australia 12 14 
ASMANia!.scecs cece voccese 57 Mamie, 13 
Newey Zealand. cise scctesncnes tesscsccccrwe sucaveseccncecerscet ys Fh 11°6 15°3 
Auastralasianscsccvscesscccecsss ors sceaes Scenes Beet crtaGy 100°0 .100°0 








The value of the sheep depastured in Australasia at the beginning of 
1893 may be set down at £39,784,000, thus distributed among the 
various provinces :— 







: : £ 
Now South Wales 35 siisciioctsscsscee ss iatansecer ston saves aus 15,972,000 
IVICHOTIA eccevde ress sescencccenecestececasanhereseconpadare ++» 4,322,000 
Queensland iis sse.ceicescve cscs woseucesescece cunts cers ... 5,698,000 
South Australia .... Sensis eheoe 2,159,000 
Western Australia... ne 548,000 
Tasmania........... Seiten caaaass caceacas peqeseosebecanes es a 811,000 
New Zealand cio .ccccsia sizes ccs sicaccesecsacsdoee, sicessece 10,274,000 


Australasia assis stccccesseeteesese ecu: cdcsasveesees £39,784,000 
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CATTLE. 


Except in Queensland cattle breeding is secondary to that of sheep. 
In New South Wales the industry does not occupy so important a 
position as it formerly did, the decline being nearly 6 per cent. since 
1861, or at the rate of 0-18 per cent. per annum. ‘The lowest point was 
reached in 1885, when the herds only numbered 1,317,315, the result 
partly of continuous bad seasons, but principally of the more profitable 
character of sheep-farming, which induced graziers on many runs to 
substitute sheep for cattle. Since that period the improvement has been 
gradual, and, though small, would seem to indicate a disposition on the 
part of pastoralists in some parts of the Colony to devote more attention 
to cattle-breeding. The progress of Victoria in this direction has been 
steady; but although the total number of cattle was nearly three times 
as great in 1892 as it was 31 years ago, the relative position occupied 
by the Colony remains much the same as in 1861 in regard to the 
proportional number of cattle depastured in the province. Queensland 
has largely increased her herds, and now possesses 53-4 per cent. of the 
total cattle of the whole group. New Zealand and Western Australia 
—especially the former—show decided improvement, and the breeding of 
this class of stock seems to be greatly in favour in those Colonies. 

The following table shows the number of cattle in 1861 and 1892, 
with the yearly increase or decrease per cent. for the whole period, as 
well as the growth of the population :— 





| 

Increase or Decrease per cent. 
per annum, 1861-1892. 

Colony. 





Cattle. Population. 





New South Wales 2,271,923 | 2,147,074 *0'18 3°97 
Victoria ; 628,092 | 1,824,704 3°50 2°51 
Queensland 560,196 | 6,591,416 8:28 8:42 
South Australia 265,434 625,887 2°81 3°23 
33,795 162,886 5° 4°35 
87,114 170,085 ; 17: 





193,285 821,801 6° 
3 


4,039,839 |12,343,853 

















* Decrease. 
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The value of the cattle in Australasia at the beginning of 1893 may be 
set down at £56,957,000, thus divided amongst the various provinces :— 


£ 
New South Wales) ccccccsss<ccecess sow seastecseresseronvess 11,809,000 
VL CROENS ec See case eo ave ie vaca ew aes as caso c ane Tne ocanteriaade 10,948,000 
Queensland sss cece ce cesces sc cesal sec siay scorers choseosta=sceee 23,070,000 
Somthy Attain oii. cecsn case resreewcsseessecsosvouss esaas 3,129,000 
Western Australia ... 937,000 
PASIAN: co ccceccescsescsactssecs 1,106,000 
MGW LOMINN Glee meee oa ceased iad sche atte ec aeader etaveseencans 5,958,000 








PA TIBEDAIASIA, | cccececatecset coroner seeecVas sosaues £56,957,000 


HORSES. 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most descriptions 
of horses, and attention has long been directed to this industry. At an 
early period the stock of colonial bred horses was enriched by the 
importation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India; and 
the high name which was acquired by the horses of Australia was 
largely due to this cause. The abundance of good pasture everywhere 
obtainable also contributed to this result. The native kangaroo-grass, 
especially when in seed, is full of saccharine matter, and young stock 
thrive excellently upon it. This abundance of natural provender allowed 
a large increase in the stock of the settlers, which would have been a 
great advantage, had it not been that the general cheapness of horses led 
to a neglect of the canons of breeding. In consequence of the discovery 
of gold, horses became very high priced. Under ordinary conditions 
this circumstance would have been favourable to the breed of horses, and 
such was the case.in Victoria. In New South Wales it was far other- 
wise. The best of the stock of that Colony, including a large proportion 
of the most valuable breeding mares, was taken by Victoria, with the 
result that for twenty years after the gold rush the horses of New 
South Wales greatly deteriorated. One class of stock only escaped. 
The thoroughbred racer was probably improved both by the importation 
of fresh stock from England, and by the judicious selection of mares. 

The Colonies are specially adapted for the breeding of saddle and 
light-Harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular breeds 
of Australasian horses are anywhere surpassed.. The bush horse is hardy 
and swift, and capable of making very long and rapid journeys, when 
fed only on the ordinary herbage of the country ; and in times of drought, 
when the grass and water have become scanty, these animals often per- 
form astonishing feats of endurance. Generally speaking, the breed of 
horses is improving, owing to the introduction of superior stud horses 
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and the breeding from good mares. Where there has been a deteriora- 
tion in the stock, this has been due to breeding from weedy mares for 
racing purposes and from the effect of droughts. 

Although the demand in India is fair, and Australia is a natural 
market from which supplies may be derived, the speculation of sending 
horses there is one open to many risks, as, apart from the dangers of 
the voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to the stock being 
accepted. Owing, therefore, to the limited foreign demand, it has not 
been found advantageous to breed horses for any but local requirements. 

The following table shows the number of horses in each Colony for 
1861 and 1892, also the proportion in each case to the total at each 
period. In 1861, New South Wales possessed 50:7 per cent. of all the 
horses in Australasia, Victoria being second, with 18-3 per cent. In 
1892, New South Wales still held the leading position as regards 
numbers, but her proportion to the whole had fallen to 26-3 per cent. 
Queensland and New Zealand exhibit the most relative progress, 
having increased their respective proportions of the total from 6°3 and 
6-2 per cent. in 1861 to 23-1 and 11-5 per cent. in 1892. The numbers 
and proportion for each Colony were :— 





| Percentage of each Colony to 


Number. total of Australasia. 





Colony. 
1861. 1892. 1861. 1892. 





New South Wales oa 233,220 481,416 
Victoria a 84,057 439,596 
Queensland ae 28,983 422,769 
South Australia ay 52,597 198,645 
Western Australia... oe 10,720 44,973 
Tasmania ae 22,118 31,976 
28,275 211,040 
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The value of horses in the various Colonies is estimated as follows :-— 
& 

New South Wales 4,573,000 
Victoria 4,506,000 
3,382,000 

1,837,000 

450,000 

256,000 

2,532,000 


£17,536,000 





STOCK-CARRYING CAPACITY. 





The following table gives the flocks and herds of each of the great 
divisions of the globe; the returns are the latest available, and are based 
on figures given in the report of the Statistician to the American 
Department of Agriculture :— 





Sheep. Cattle. Horses. Swine. 





214,499,000 | 104,166,000 | 34,865,000 | 46,152,000 
71,669,000 | 70,850,000 4,443,000 417,000 
60,820,000 8,203,000 721,000 840,000 

America | 143,581,000 | 117,249,000 | 21,920,000 | 53,974,000 

Australasia | 121,940,000 | 12,344,000 1,830,000 1,112,000 








612,509,000 | 312,812,000 | 63,779,000 | 102,495,000 














STOCK-CARRYING CAPACITY OF AUSTRALASIA. 


None of the Colonies are stocked to their full capacity, while in the 
large territory of Western Australia, and the Northern territory of 
South Australia, the process has only begun. A clear idea of the com- 
parative extent to which each Colony is stocked cannot be given unless 
the different classes of stock are reduced toa common value. Assuming, 
therefore, that one head of large stock is equivalent to ten sheep, and 
stating cattle and horses in terms of sheep, it will be found that the 
number of acres per sheep for each Colony is as follows :— , 


Colony. gd oer, 
New South Wales 2 2°4 
Victoria woe 16 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 
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The most closely stocked Colony is Victoria, with 1-6 acres per sheep, 
but this is by no means the limit of the carrying capacity of that pro- 
vince. On the contrary, there is stili a considerable tract yet to be 
brought under the sway of the pastoralist. Neither New Zealand 
nor New South Wales, with 2:3 and 2:4 acres per sheep, can be said 
to have reached its full carrying capacity. If the present average 
of New South Wales be taken as the possible limit to which Aus- 
tralasia may be stocked, then there is room in these Colonies for 580 
million of sheep, or 58 million cattle more than now depastured. That 
Australasia can carry 1 sheep to 2-4 acres is an improbable supposition. 
‘In almost every Colony the best land is under occupation, and the 
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demands of the farmer must diminish the area at present at the disposal 
of the grazier. This will more especially prove true in regard to 
Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania. On the other hand, by resisting 
the temptation to overstock inferior country, and by increasing the 
natural carrying capacity by water conservation and irrigation, and 
the artificial cuitivation of grasses, the Colonies where agriculture has 
made most progress, will be able to carry stock in even larger numbers 
than they have hitherto attempted. Taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, it may be fairly estimated that under the present system 
the Colonies are capable of maintaining, in ordinary seasons, stock 
equivalent to 390,000,000 sheep ; that is, about 126,090,000 sheep, or 
their equivalent in cattle, more than are now depastured. 

The number of stock in Australasia, expressed in terms of sheep, 
the number of acres per sheep, and number of sheep per head of 
population for the various dates herein mentioned, were :— 





Cattle. Horses. Acres | Sheep per 
Year, Sheep. | In terms of In terms of Total. per | head of 
| Sheep. Sheep. Sheep, |Population. 





23,741,706 40,398,390) 4,599,700) 68,739,796} 29° 54°3 
49,773,584 47,138,200) 7,825,580) 104,737,364 : 53°2 
....| 78,063,426] 87,096,286] 12,497,650) 177,657,356 ‘ 62°9 
..| 124,547,937| 118,613,300) 17,858,350) 261,019,587 s 674 











As, ey 123,438,530) 18,304,150) 263,682,645 : 65°4 











The total value of pastoral property, that is, improvements, plant, 
and stock, was estimated in 1893 at £253,516,000, and of this large 
sum £80,864,000, or nearly one third, belonged to New South Wales. 
In the amount quoted the value of stock alone (excluding swine), 
comes to about £114,277,000. No account is here taken of the value 
of land devoted to pastoral purposes, for, though much purchased land 
is used for depasturing stock, the larger area comprises lands leased from 
the State, so that a statement which omitted to take into account the 
value of the State lands would be misleading. The annual return from 
pastoral pursuits was £37,641,000, the share of each Colony in the 
total production being in 1892-93 :— 


New South Wales £13,682,000 
Victoria = 6,074,000 
Queensland Pt 7,255,000 
South Australia nr 2,273,000 
Western Australia .. és 509,000 
Tasmania ore 648,000 

7,200,000 


Australasia £37,641,000 


The products of dairy cattle and swine are not included in the fore- 
going statement, the figures being given in another place. It should be 
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understood that the values quoted are those at the place of production. 
The value of the return from each class of stock may be approximately 
reckoned as follows :— 


£28,046,000 
6,509,000 
3,086,000 


£37,641,000 


As might be supposed, the greater part of the value of stock returns 
is due to wool. Thus, out of the £37,641,000 quoted above, £22,379,000 
is the value of wool, viz.:—£22,203,500 for wool exported, and £175,500 
for wool used locally. The wool export of the Australasian Colonies 
during 1892 was 728,170,332 pounds weighed in the grease, the 
quantity used locally 5,193,412 pounds, and the total clip 733,363,744 
pounds, the export value, according to Customs returns, being 
£24,186,428—that is to say, £1,982,928 more than the figures shown 
above. The excess represents the cost of freight, handling, and broker- 
age between the sheep-walks and the port of shipment. 

The quantity and value of the wool clip in the grease is given for each 
Colony in the subjoined table for 1881 and 1892. The values of the 
clip for the latter year for South Australia and Tasmania do not 
compare favourably with those of 1881; all the other Colonies show 
an improvement both in quantity and value of the clip, but this 
increase was relatively greatest in Queensland, New Zealand, and New 
South Wales, in the order named. New South Wales maintains its 
high position as a wool producer, nor can it be denied that in New 
Zealand sheep-breeding is a flourishing concern, for though the number 
of sheep in 1892 was not largely in excess of that in 1885, this is mainly 
due to the heavy demand upon the resources of the province for the’ 
supply of stock to meet the requirements of the London market in 
regard to frozen mutton. 





Weight of clip in grease. Values. 





1881. 1892. 





tb Ib £ £ 

New South Wales 165,436,500) 332,480,550) 7,175,200) 9,278,404 
Victoria ..| 58,832,500) 86,344,915) 2,562, 800) 3,092,443 
Queensland... ..| 32,532,500) 114,370,902) 1,331,900) 3,872,905 
South Austra’ 46,328,200) 50,615,893) 1,573,300) 1,318,039 
Western Australia .. 4,107,000} 8,712,080 256,700 294,033 
Tasmania 8,269, 700) 8,562,931 498, 400 317,756 
New Zealand 70, 787,000) 132,276,473} 2,910,600) 4,204,986 





Australasia 386,293,400) 733,363,744) 16,308,900) 22,378,566 
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According to returns prepared by a leading firm of London wool 
brokers, the number of bales of Australasian wool imported into Europe 
and America during 1892 was 1,835,000, valued at £22,019,000. The 
difference in valuation amounts to less than 1 per cent. and shows the 
general correctness of the estimate made of the value of the wool clip of 
the Australasian Colonies. Similar returns for the year 1893 show the 
imports as 1,775,000° bales, valued at £22;187,000, an advance of ten 
shillings per bale on the 1892 prices. In comparing the weight of the 
clip with the number of sheep shorn in each Colony, it will be seen that 
the New Zealand clip is proportionately the heaviest and the Queensland 
clip the lightest. 


The average price per lb. obtained for wool in grease, at the London 
Wool Sales, for the five’ series during each year from 1885, for the 
principal producing Colonies, was:— 





New South Wales, Victoria. New Zealand. 
(Good Merino). (Good Merino.) (Good Cross-bred.) 

















It will be noticed that Victorian wool averages a little less than 
2d. per lb. higher than New South Wales wool. The figures must be 
taken with qualification. Much of the New South Wales wool, the 
product of the Riverina districts, is exported via Melbourne, and 
sold as Port Phillip wool, and brings a price considerably in excess 
of the average given in the table for the Colony of which it is the 
produce. 


In view of the large increase of stock which a succession of favour- 
able seasons has brought to the flock masters of Australasia the question 
of the disposal of the surplus cast has become a matter of very 
serious consequence. In New South Wales especially, and in the 
Riverina district in particular, it was found necessary to have recourse 
to the old method of boiling down, which a fortunate rise in the price 
of tallow has made it possible to carry on with a margin of profit. In 
New Zealand, however, a much better solution has been found, and 
a trade in frozen mutton with the United Kingdom has been es- 
tablished on a thoroughly payable basis. The first successful attempt 
at shipping frozen mutton to England was made in New Zealand in 
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1882, and since then the trade has attained great proportions, to 
the immediate benefit of the Colonial producer as well as to that 
of the English consumer. The trade initiated by the New Zealand 
Land Company has been extended by the formation of numerous joint 
stock companies, which now own twenty-one meat freezing works 
in the two islands, having an aggregate capability for freezing about 
4,000,000 sheep per year. In New Zealand the sheep are generally 
killed up country, and transported by rail to the freezing works. Four 
fleets of steamers are engaged in the trade, and the freight rates 
charged enable the companies to realise satisfactory profits. The 
example of New Zealand is now being followed by the continental 
provinces, and by New South Wales in particular; the following 
figures will show how the trade is being extended :—In 1881 the 
value of the trade done by New Zealand was only £22,391, or 
6 per cent. of that of Australasia; in 1892 it had increased to 
£1,113,698, or 60°38 per cent. of the total. New South Wales and 
Queensland are the principal exporters in this trade after New Zealand, 
the value of export being £282,102 for New South Wales, and £374,922 
for Queensland. In 1881 New South Wales and. Victoria exported 
meat to the total value of £304,909; in 1891 their joint export had 
decreased to £218,312, but in 1892 it rose to £336,512. New South 
Wales exports increased from £197,916 in 1891 to £282,102 in 1892, 
and Victorian exports from £20,396 in 1891 to £54,410 in 1892. The 
New South Wales exports in 1893 amounted to £311,339, and a further 
development of this industry may be looked for. 

The following table shows the quantity of fresh and preserved meats 
exported, the produce of each Colony, in 1881 and 1892 :— 





Quantity. 





Colony. 





Fresh Salt Fresh Salt 
and Frozen. | and Preserved.| and Frozen. | and Preserved. 





o Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 

New South Wales 7 62,094 226,463 80,319 
Victoria : 35,947 889 19,036 
Queensland 22,051 174,791 56,193 
South Australia ? 746 831 2255. 
New Zealand : 9,595 870,476 44,400 





130,433 1,273,450 202,203 

















The seriousness of the question of the disposal of the surplus cast 
may be grasped when it is understood that, apart from New Zealand, 
there is a surplus of from 60,000 to 100,000 head of cattle, and 4,500,000 
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sheep, which in any ordinary year’could be exported without trenching 
upon the local requirements, while if a satisfactory trade were opened 
up the surplus could be made much larger. 


DATRY-FARMING. 


Dairy-farming has of late years made fair progress in Australasia, 
especially in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. The 
introduction of the factory system at convenient centres, and the use of 
the cream separator, have done much to cause the extension of this 
industry. The number of dairy cows and the estimated quantity of 
milk produced by them in each Colony were as follow in 1892 :— 





Quantity of milk pro- 


Colony. 


Dairy Cows. 


duced (estimated). 





New South Wales 


WACEOLIAS ce sscuesoedevasitentistess ievecwectrernees 


Queensland 
South Australia 





No. 
365,110 


417,177 
125,000* 
79,420 

8,000* 
35,013 
220,000* 


1,249,720 





Gallons. 
131,439,600 


150,183,720 
37,500,000 
28,591,000 

2,400,000 
14,005,200 
92,400,000 


456,519,520 





* Estimated. 


The value of the milk and its products, butter and cheese, and of the 
return obtained from swine, together with the total value of dairy 
produce for each Colony in 1892 were :— 





Colony. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 


Value of Milk, 
Butter, 
and Cheese. 


from Swine. 


Total Value 


Value of Return of 


Dairy and Swine 
Produce. 





£ 


1,957,970 
2,133,720 
592,540 
465,400 
49,680 
218,250 
1,322,420 


£ 
443,280 


402,210 
157,710 
117,530 

30,310 
102,910 
360,920 








6,739,980 


1,614,870 





£ 
2,401,250 
2,535,930 
750,250 
582,930 
79,990 
321,160 
1,683,340 


8,354,850 
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The production of butter and cheese for 1892 in each Colony is 


estimated to have been as follows :— 











Colony. Butter. Cheese. 
Tb. tb 
New South Wales ........ccccsecconsereccccsssseeeees 20,758,000 6,090,000 
Victoria.....ccoecce scessoosscesecceceresssoesensensesees | 23,971,000 5,566,000 
Queensland ........cceeceeseeeeeceneneene eens eetecenee 5,802,000 1,196,000 
South Australia ........ Sheen erty are 4,621,000 1,442,000 
Western Australia.......cc..csesccosccossescogreccsess 142,000 accecvusease 
ST ASIANS as ris caved dane sees ectesticcrinss secs sane sess 1,874,000 594,000 
New Zealand: cciccvsctesecestvocaescuastecsssseosesess 15,674,000 7,843,000 
Australasia .......ccccccsccerecsceceeeecs 72,842,000 22,731, 000 











The Colonies having a surplus of butter and cheese available for 
exportation are shown in the following table :— 














Quantity. 
Colony. 
Butter. Cheese. 
tb. Tb. 

“NOW NOULYW BIES ocaccstecclisscesceesenacecceesccessse) 1,027,809 Secescute 

Wi CbONIA.-scassvncetssstyesenceatsalesesscese-csseresecss Antes 6,532,728 | aneseeese 
INGW IZOALATIC! iscct ese, dorcarckcecaeeas geeseeusccestencess 6,039,824 4,631,760 
MPObAD tie ckscctsapooscacslecctesstesssccscstassecevs 13,600,361 4,631,760 











New South Wales was formerly both an importer and an exporter of 
butter, because only during the spring and early summer months was 
the production larger than the local requirements, while during the 
remainder of the year butter had to be imported to meet the local 
demand. This importation, which was made chiefly from New Zealand, 
has now practically ceased, and such as took place during 1892 and 
1893 came chiefly from South Australia as supplies for the Barrier 
district. During 1893 the large surplus of 2,705,369 lb. was available 


for exportation. 
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The Colonies which, on the other hand, are obliged to import butter 
and cheese are shown below :— 














Quantity. 
Colony. 
Butter. Cheese. 
Tb. Ib. 
New SouthsWalestes wns scsscsitacihem rice) acres 53,700 
SVACLONIBS fesssssinvcvee ron srsvesseth rs tors aeah eee teee eel akse eee 246,286 
Queensland: tiat.orcscseeeetres ecco eS 19,476 675,050 
South Australian:scssssccescesesosoetsseisereecieeciecs 16,512 48,734 
Western Australiai: sccccsscisccoecsecsaveesccenleicenn 697,444 242,185 
"EGAMIANIGS octersticee a atcols eee Re 190,348 17,562 
LOUD sxccivon sores dessa stcenc es ienete tere oeed 923,780 1,283,517 











From the foregoing figures it will be seen that those Colonies which 
produce a surplus of butter and cheese have, after providing for the 
deficiency of the other provinces, a balance available for exportation. 
The quantity in 1892 amounted to 12,676,581 lb. butter, and 3,348,243]b. 
cheese, valued at £422,600 and £55,800 respectively. An export trade 
in butter and cheese has long been maintained from New Zealand, but 
since 1890 Victorian and New South Wales butter has been sent to 
the London market, and its very favourable reception there gave a fresh 
stimulus to the dairying industry in those Colonies. The rapidity with 
which this trade is growing may be gauged from the following table, 
which shows the quantity and value of butter exported to the United 
Kingdom during the years 1890, 1891, and 1892 :— 



































1890. 1891, 1892. 
Colony. 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quartity. Value. 
Tb. £ Ib. £ lb. £ 

New South Wales.......... 589,160 18,914 391,180 17,278 1,532,782 63,129 
WSCCONEG  Siiiccinsussiee sce 1,286,583 47,516 3,778,775 186,437 6,446,900 322,056 

South Austealige 220555. 10,850 826 23,864 ye tetas 
New Zealand .............. 2,976,848 92,646 3,246,768 106,446 4,648,980 170,123 
Australasia ........ 4,863,441 | 159,402 | 7,440,587 | 311,311 | 12,628,662 555,308 


———————— i eee ls 
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The increase in trade since 1890 in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
New Zealand is certainly remarkable. Returns for 1893 are not to 
hand for the other Colonies, but the direct exports of butter from New 
South Wales to the United Kingdom increased to 2,846,989 lb., valued 
at £112,753, and it is certain that a large increase took place during the 
same period in the other Colonies, notably in Victoria. 

From latest advices it would appear that the price obtained for 
Australian butter in London was higher than the rates ruling in the 
local market ; and as there can hardly be a limit placed to the capacity 
of Australasia to produce butter and cheese, it is probable that these 
high prices will have the effect of greatly stimulating the dairy industry 
throughout all these Colonies. In connection with this subject, it may 
be mentioned that the value of the butter, cheese, and eggs imported 
into the United Kingdom during 1892 was £11,965,190, £5,416,784, 
and £3,794,718 respectively. The supply is chiefly drawn from the 
Continent of Europe and from America. 

The breeding of swine is usually carried on in conjunction with dairy- 
farming. Below will be found a return of the number of swine in 
each Colony in 1861 and in 1892, together with the proportion owned 
by each in comparison with the total stock. It will be observed that 
the actual number owned by the various Colonies has in all cases 
increased except in South Australia, though the relative proportions 
have altered considerably. New South Wales, for instance, held over 
40 per cent. of the stock of swine in 1861, but in 1892 the proportion 
had receded to 22:4 per cent.; while Victoria, which possessed only 
12 per cent. in 1861, has now over 26 per cent. of the total number. , 
In the same interval New Zealand had increased from nearly 12 per 
cent. to nearly 28 per cent. of the whole :— 


























Sumber. oe ane 
Colony. 

1861. 1892. 1861. 1892. 

No. No. Per cent. | Per cent. 
New South Wales............... 146,091 249,522 40°3 22°4 
WicbOrias:..ccecsiesssssecsacesscine 43,480 290,339 12:0 26°1 
Queensland...... odes 7,465 116,930 21 10°5 
South Australia 69,286 62,986 19‘1 57 
Western Australia.............. 11,984 24,417 3°3 2:2 
PASMMANIB)ss..cseestepsisaerassocnss 40,841 59,267 11°3 5:3 
INew Zealand; occ: sevecses cscs: 43,270 308,812 119 27°8 
ip reso 362,417 1,112,273 1000 100°0 
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The products of the swine—bacon, ham, lard, and salt pork—are 
still imported by all the Colonies with the exception of Victoria and 
New Zealand, as is shown in the following table, which relates to 
the year 1892 :— 





















Colony. aso and ham.) Salt pork. Lard. rencthrer| 
£ £ £ £ 

New South Wales............ 30,920 *329 *205 30,386 
Via ChOTIA cases css teceneaseoveoee *1,386 *726 241 *1,871 
Queensland ............. 2 5,032 *32 *677 4,323 
South Australia ....... 1,964 baal hey Th esr 1,785 
Western Australia... a EA eer 921 10,032 
Tanmania’.......s0sse00ss FS D208, | | aes) | inccsres 1,229 
Now. Zealand's \..cc.scstesrv8 #15,845 *1,818 *677 *18,106 
Australasia .......:.005.s 31,025 *3,084 *163 | 27,778 








The figures marked (*) show an excess of exports; all the others repre- 
sent an excess of imports. There seems to be considerable scope for 
an extension of this particular branch of farming in most of the Colonies. 


POULTRY AND MINOR INDUSTRIES. 


An estimate is given below of the value of the production of poultry 
and eggs, together with that arising from bee-culture. The value of 
the production in each Colony in 1892 was as follows :— 

















Colony. Poultry and Eggs. Honey and Beeswax. 
£ £ 

New South Wales 683,000 31,000 
Victoria ...... aa 670,000 21,000 
)orpemalan Ac. sacs foscdescccecevtevsvone reece 251,000 10,000 
ssonth Anstralias.ccccccccoesscosss scsesancesees 222,000 9,000 
‘Weatern ‘Australia. ....-css30:.cseccccscscvseses 33,000 1,500 
PABIHARVIA [0 ca ccuces coh Sasncxiseutestenscercen ties 90,000 4,000 
New Zealand ..............0008 saswipesazdceceese 386,000 17,000 

ATIBURAIARIB | .'5c22ss.0cceiscstecccasecse 2,335,000 93,500 














The most remarkable feature is the trade in eggs between South 
Australia as supplier and Victoria and New South Wales as buyers. 
The figures for 1892 show that during that year South Australia 
exported eggs to the value of £27,771, viz, £4,586 to Victoria, 
£20,737 to New South Wales, and £2,448 to Western Australia. The 
bulk of the New South Wales trade was done with the Barrier district, 
which is commercially a dependency of South Australia. 
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PASTORAL AND DAIRY PRODUCTION. 


The total value of pastoral and dairy production during the year 
1892, in each Colony and in the whole of Australasia, together with the 
value per inhabitant, is shown in the following table :— 

















Total Value of Value 
Colony. Pastoral and Dairy | per Inhabitant. 
: | 

£ £ os. d. 

New south. Walesy.cccccrsen-sceriscseerereccuss 16,797,250 14 4 4 
Viictorig: -, $, nsscecpce caused aes Seng 9,300,930 8 0 0 
Queensland: ooc-2g<cueconeevece na 8,266,250 19=°7 “7 
South Australia .......... as 3,086,930 9 6-5 
Western Australia ....... 623,490 TL. 2 49 
asiidear:.sccccsstescsen os ae aay 1,063,160 619 1 
Nowa tesla) oie. .c5ss.ccssvcavstbaveaceess 9,276,340 14 810 
Aastralasig: gisvesscivsrteemesccsses toners 48,414,350 12 5. 7 








From the following table, which gives similar figures for the years 
1871, 1881, and 1891, it will be seen that, while the total production 
has increased more than twofold since 1861, the value per inhabitant 
has only varied slightly ; and that New South Wales, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand show the most satisfactory pro- 
gress, while in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania the pastoral 
industry has advanced much more slowly :— 



















Colony. 1871. 1881, 1891, 

£ £ £ 
New South Wales ............ccc00000e 8,709,000 13,151,000 17,460,000 
Wictoriacicesrccesscet seccene tomerhoe 7,260,000 7,499,000 9,321,000 
Queensland: .3.c0%,; pvesssseescssseentes 1,959,000 4,186,000 7,561,400 
Bonth Australia... cesecces.csesecs conse 1,800,000 3,178,000 3,148,525 
Western Australia .... aa 274,000 431,000 647,350 
Tasmania........ oe e 734,000 1,093,000 1,117,550 
News Zealand .csrcecccesersccoteossevces 3,210,000 7,096,000 9,153,225 
Australasia... .cc0..0.<6350 "93,946,000 36,634,000 48,409,050 
ba Sa en: St aid, 
Per inhabitant.........0.0.0.0000. AEM oy | 13: 3 Tl 12 12 0 
































EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


ee obtain a fair approximation of the number of persons engaged in 
the various walks of life in Australasia was impossible before 
the Census of 1891 was taken, for although at the Census Enumerations 
of 1881 and previous years the occupations of the people were made a 
feature of the inquiry, the classification, which followed closely that 
originally devised by the late Dr. Farr, was unsatisfactory, as it com- 
pletely failed to distinguish between producers and distributors. To 
avoid a repetition of this defect the Census Conference, held at Hobart 
in March, 1890, abandoned the English system and adopted a scheme 
of classification more in accordance with sound principles. Under this 
classification population is divided into two great sections—breadwinners 
and dependents—and the breadwinners are arranged in their natural 
classes of producers and distributors, with their various orders and sub- 
orders. The classes may be shortly defined as follow :— 
Section A.—Breadwinners. 
Class I. Professional. 
Class II. Domestic. 
Class III. Commercial. 
Class IV. Industrial. 
Class V, Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and other Primary 
Producers. 
Class VI. Indefinite. 


Section B.—Dependents: Non-Breadwinners. 
Class VII. Dependents. 


A description of the various classes and orders, together with the 
number of males and females, exclusive of aborigines, belonging to each 
order, is given in the following pages for all the Australasian Colonies. 
It is impossible, however, in a work such as this, to enter minutely into 
details ; and anyone who may desire to pursue the subject further is 
referred to the Census Reports of the various Colonies. 
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BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS. 


Of the total population of Australasia at the Census of 1891, the 
occupations of 2,023,999 males and 1,758,967 females were specified. 
The 2,023,999 males were thus divided into breadwinners and de- 
pendents :— 





Percentages to specified male 
population of— 
Colony. Breadwinners. | Dependents. 





Breadwinners. | Dependents. 








New South Wales 382,385 223,285 63°13 36°87 
Victoria 5 387,684 204,922 65°42 34°58 
Queensland 146,611 76,064 65°84 34°16 
South Australia 102,831 61,919 62°42 37°58 
Western Australia 21,494 8,163 72°47 27°53 
Tasmania 48,570 28,482 63°04 36°96 
New Zealand 205,956 125,633 62°11 37°89 








Australasia 1,295,531 728,468 64°01 35°99 














If a comparison of the proportion of breadwinners be made with the 
proportion of males of supporting ages given in the table on page 61 of 
this volume, it will be seen that Western Australia, with the highest 
proportion of supporting males, viz., 67:60 per cent., naturally supplied 
the highest proportion of breadwinners, the leading position occupied 
by this Colony being sufficiently accounted for by the pioneer stage of 
its existence ; Queensland came second, with 65-22 per cent. of males of 
supporting ages, and 65°84 per cent. of breadwinners ; Victoria third, 
with 62°68 per cent., and 65:42 per cent. respectively ; and New South 
Wales fourth, with 61:41 per cent. of males of supporting ages, and 
63°13 per cent. of breadwinners. Tasmania, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, with the lowest proportions of supporting ages, had also the 
lowest proportions of breadwinners ; and the positions of these Colonies 
may be largely attributed to the exodus from their shores of able-bodied 
men in search of employment. 

In all the Colonies the male breadwinners were in excess of the males 
of supporting ages. This fact is, of course, due to the employment of 
boys under 15, and the continued activity of men over 65 years of age. 
The excess was greatest in Tasmania, where the largest proportion of 
males of the old ages was to be found. Queensland, where the excess 
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FEMALE BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS. 





was smallest, viz., to the extent of only 0°62 per cent., had the smallest 
proportion of males of the old ages, and, except Western Australia, the 
smallest proportion of children of dependent ages. 


The 1,758,967 females of specified occupations were distributed as 

















follow. :— 
Percentage to specified female 
population of— 
Colony. Breadwinners. | Dependents. : 
Breadwinners. | Dependents. 
New South Wales............ 89,502 425,918 17°36 82°64 
IVACBOLIEN<..2.0..s cee nep sce: 114,270 426,060 21°15 78°85 
Queensland......... 31,651 137,934 18°66 81°34 
South Australia 24,263 127,672 15:97 84:03 
Western Australia 3,032 16,814 15:28 84°72 
Lasmania: yi. siycc-see eaters: 12,431 56,059 18°15 81°85 
New: Zealand. 80; <cscsces 005 43,589 249,772 14°86 85°14 
PASEEALASI A 5's 8 .c502 oy.) 318,738 1,440,229 18°12 81°88 




















The dependents are thus grouped :—(1) Those performing domestic 
duties ; (2) scholars and students ; (3) relatives not stated to be perform- 
ing domestic duties ; (4) those supported by the State and voluntary 
contributions ; (5) the criminal class. 

The following table shows the number of male persons classified. under 
each of these headings in the different Colonies :— 














Relatives Supported 
Performing Scholars | not stated to| by the State Geiminal 
Colony. domestic and be perform- and ais 
duties. students. |ing domestic] voluntary 
duties. contributions 

New South Wales......... 98 118,454 96,140 6,059 2,534 
WADUCOTERD ca. Somcctecstoes | zeecees 114,829 83,300 5,241 1,552 
Queensland ............... 82 37,439 35,454 2,417 672 
South Australia...) ceeeeeces 31,272 29,294 1,045 308 
Western Australia ...... 4 4,285 3,614 246 14 
"PARIMANIR C22 -aticecee eee Licences 13,436 13,930 892 224 
New Zealand............... 393 73,013 49,106 2,354 767 
Australasia......... 577 392,728 310,838 18,254 6,071 
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Corresponding figures for the female dependents are shown below. 
In the Victorian and South Australian returns the persons “performing 
domestic duties” were classified with “relatives not stated to be per- 
forming domestic duties,” and the figures for these Colonies have 
therefore been adjusted to correspond with the returns for the other 














Colonies :— 
Relatives | Supported 
Performing Scholars not stated to| by the State) © Gi ninal 
Colony. domestic and be perform- and lass 
duties. students. |ing domestic) voluntary z 
duties. |contributions 

New South Wales..... ...| 210,701 117,136 94,123 3,450 508 
Victoria ....-..... Seeeaeerese 215,800 113,217 92,481 4,180 382 
Queensland .............+ 60,736 37,067 38,768. 1,292 71 
South Australia............ 67,860 29,910 29,084 769 49 
Western Australia ...... 8,692 4,310 3,639 162 ll 
"TaSMARIA) <2. 2.c2ies0dc0r<0s 26,335 12,885 16,170 557 112 
New Zealand ......... 2.6 124,465 73,778 49,933 1,437 159 
Australasia......... 714,589 388,303 324,198 11,847 1,292 




















The following table shows the number of male and female bread- 


winners in each of the Colonies :— 























Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New. South Wales’ -2:-..2.<-ss2---s.se0ssseeees2 382,385 89,502 471,887 
VAGEOEIN goes ntsceeepocces ect osetc eer ceceateyae ious 387,684 114,270 501,954 
Queénsland. ...:..2.:-0..:000-scesesverereee versres 146,611 31,651 178,262 
South Anbtralia ., 25.2y.2cc-oese son soeswecenes~s 102,831 24,263 127,094 
Western Australia 21,494 3,032 24,526 
MP ASMAMIA (ss ws sisscoacsssssesseetssicseetsersesee 48,570 12,431 61,001 
New Cealasds.c.22:5;ssctesessses. sccsateccatsies 205,956 43,589 249,545 

R Lemons NR [ee 

Anat ralanits..2...2s00ccescenvesvstatsiae8 1,295,531 318,738 1,614,269 








A distribution of the population into the characteristic divisions, such 
as employers, workers on their own account, relatives assisting, wage- 
earners, and unemployed, would be extremely interesting. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to make such a distribution with accuracy. The 


distinction between employers and employed is not made in the 
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Queensland census, and the other grades are imperfectly tabulated in 
all the Colonies except New South Wales and Tasmania. From the 
materials to hand the following summary has been compiled :— 





4 Engaged on Other 
Colony. Employers. own account.| Workers, 





No. No. No. No. 
Males ...| 53,420 | 49,506 | 275,195 | 378.121 
New South Wales Females..| 2641 | 14,123 | 65,752 | “89°516 
Males ...| 39,371 | 56,418 | 289,912 | 385,701 
Females..| 3,064 | 14,793 | 83.375 | 101/238 
Males ...| 15,794 | 11,349 | 76,481 | 103/604 
South Australia ......... } Females..| 1,002 | 2,003 | 21,998 | 257003 
: Males ...| 2,405 | 3,060 | 16179 | 91644 
Western Australia } Females... 201 270 | 2690 3,161 
Males ...| 5,215 | 7,596 | 35,357 | 48,168 
Females. 375 1,509 | 9,753 | 117637 
Males ...| 24,842 | 30,170 | 152'216 | 2077998 
Females..| 1,391 3,405 | 40,606 | 45,402 


Victoria 





Tasmania 





: ies) § Males ...) 141,047 | 158,099 | 845,340 | 1,144,486 
Total (Six Colonies) } Fees 8,674 | 36,103 | 224174 | ’268°951 














THE PROFESSIONAL CLASS, 


The Professional Class (Class I) embraces all persons engaged in the 
government and defence of the country who are not otherwise classed, 
and those employed in satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social wants 
of its inhabitants. This class is divided into two orders :— 


GovERNMENT, DereNce, Law, «kc. 


Order 1 comprises persons engaged in government (general and local), 
defence, law, and protection ; and is represented by the following table. 
It must be pointed out in: connection with this order that persons in 
the employment of the State are distributed, as far as possible, accord- 
ing to their special employment, and are not included in the table :— 





Colony. Males. Females, Total. 





New South Wales 7,263 99 7,362 
Victoria 6,786 169 6,955 
Queensland aa 3,579 31 3,610 
South Australia aoe 1,905 6 1,911 
Western Australia .. Pay 601 5 606 
1,026 6 1,032 
3,085 20 3,105 








24,245 | 24,581 
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Re.icion, Heattru, Epucation, &e. 

Order 2 contains the persons ministering to religion, charity (exclusive 
of hospitals), health, literature, science, civil and mechanical engineering, 
architecture and surveying, education, fine arts, music, and amusements. 
The number of persons included in this order is shown in the following 


table :— 





















Colony. Males. Females. Total, 
iNew South’ Wialesiteco.c0esssccseeeeesecetesss 13,826 10,303 24,129 
WVCEOTIA tee certes steve. tcacetes aoc a ea oee oases 13,207 9,560 22,767 
Queensland 3,970 2,896 6,866 
South Australia 2,761 2,594 5,355 
508 338 846 
1,557 1,196 2,753 
7,029 5,717 12,746 
Australasia: soccsccossosssacesoveccevevs: 42,858 32,604 75,462 














PROFESSIONAL CLASS. 


The following table gives the total number of persons of the Pro- 


fessional Class :— 


























Colony. Males, Females. Total. 
New. South Woalest 2 c.ccccs.svseacsececseies 21,089 10,402 31,491 
ViCbORIay sce ecesvecshsvecevecteeseclovvenissctorees 19,993 9,729 29,722 
Queensland ......... Fe 7,549 2,927 10,476 
South Australiavcrc sccrccsses eerie 4,666 2,600 7,266 
1,109 343 1,452 
2,583 1,202 3,785 
10,114 5,737 15,851 
Australasia ccsscsvescsesoaissteeceseosse 67,103 32,940 100,043 











THE DOMESTIC CLASS. 


The Domestic Class (Class II) embraces all persons engaged in the 
supply of board and lodging, and in rendering personal services for 
which remuneration is usually paid. It contains one ‘order, No. 3, in 
the consecutive series of orders, and is divided into two sub-orders as 


follow :—(1) Board and lodging, and (2) Attendance. 
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Boarp anp Lopeine. 


In the first of these sub-orders the males ‘and females were fairly equal, 
as the following figures show :— 








Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales .........:005 ccccecseee cose OLN WS 10,132 17,909 
Victoria ..... Peneen does ; 6,857 7,637 14,494 


Queensland ...............2..6. 2,596 3,264 5,860 




















South Australia af 747 402 1,149 
Western Australia ... = 194 65 259 
RABMARIA ¢:5)c52-ecc-e< 523 551 1,074 
New Zealand . 3,345 3,196 6,541 

Australasiar:....vvsceesrux se wes costes 22,039 25,247 47,286 





ATTENDANCE. 


In the second sub-order, however, the females outnumbered the males 
in the proportion of nearly four to one :— 







































Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales............0svecsesseceesscoee 9,882 28,076 37,958 
Wictoria 27. ce0 ss eet 9,126 34,929 44,055 
Queensland 22:3. cece oe 3,367 11,159 14,526 
South Australia ......0...00.. a 2,316 10,777 13,093 
Western Australia .............. oe 952 1,475 2,427 
Tasmania (cs) 4.621030 aa 951 5,239 6,190 
INew) Zealand yc. trcccceosooeiese ee 2,622 16,195 18,817 

Australasia\ cco 29,216 107,850 137,066 














Domestic Cuass. 


The total number of persons in the Domestic Class in each of the 
Colonies was as follows :— 











Colony. Females. Total. 













Naw pomth? Wales e.-o eae tee re 17,659 38,208 55,867 
Victoria .......... a 15,983 42,566 58,549 
Queensland ee 5,963 14,423 20,386 
South Australia ...... 3,063 11,179 14,242 
Western Australia... = 1,146 1,540 2,686 
DGGMASMIR 5 Seocoacce oe 1,474 5,790 7,264 
New: Zeaiatid sorscg: osc ceseessct ene oo 5,967 19,391 25,358 














Amba laRIAA «ooo cs <a ons sss 51,255 133,097 184,352 
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As the definition of Class II points out, it includes only those persons 
performing domestic duties who are usually in receipt of money wages ; 
the much larger number of persons performing domestic duties without 
receiving money wages are enumerated among the dependents, principally 
under the first heading—persons performing domestic duties. 


THE COMMERCIAL CLASS. 


The Commercial Class (Class IIT) embraces all persons directly con- 
nected with the hire, sale, transfer, distribution, storage, and security 
of property and materials, and with the transport of persons and goods, 
or engaged in effecting communication. It is divided into four sub- 
classes, as follow :—(A) Property and Finance, (B) Trade, (C) Storage, 
and (D) Transport and Communication. 


PROPERTY AND FINANCE. 


The first of these sub-classes, Property and Finance, comprises Order 4, 
described as including persons who perform offices in connection with the 
exchange, valuation, insurance, lease, loan or custody of money, houses, 
land, or property rights. In the following table will be found the 
number of people coming under this sub-class :— 





Colony. Males. Females. Total. 





New South Wales”. ccccccecesvessconsesscencers 7,267 652 7,919 










Victoria ......3. bed 8,147 1,141 9,288 
Queensland .......... Ritivcacetecsveek 2,589 337 2,926 
South Austrabiag ccc cccs-cscececsse cos scoeens 1,622 221 1,843 
Western Australia. Soe ciasdeseasseevess 372 « 51 423 
CDOSINGT IA ees shoot cc Sock eaece cscs seketassteseneers 1,180 514 1,694 
New? Zealand toca. vosiete nwencewesvacseusesasecs 3,459 342 3,801 

WWustralasia ri2.c.0--207c08ssoe0 24,636 3,258 27,894 














Sub-class B, Trade, contains Orders 5 to 11 inclusive. 


Deaters In ArT AND MecHanic Propuctions. 


Order 5 comprises persons dealing in art and mechanic productions, 
in which materials of various kinds are employed in combination. In 
this order are included all dealers in books, publications, and adver- 
tising; musical instruments; prints, pictures, and ‘art materials ; 
ornaments, minor art products, and small wares ; equipment for sports 
and games; designs, medals, type, and dies ; watches, clocks, and 
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scientific instruments ; surgical instruments and appliances ; arms and 
explosives; machines, tools, and implements; carriages and vehicles ; 
harness, saddlery, and leatherware ; ships, boats, and marine stores; 
building materials and house fittings (not elsewhere classed) ; furniture ; 
chemicals and by-products; and paper and paper-makers’ materials. 
The persons enumerated in this order were as follow :— 














Colony, Males. Females, Total. 

New South; Wales tycscez.cosscceescee coves tacts 3,304 247 3,551 
SVACLOTIA Messevectetsase sees: hier ioe se ceecnccceee 3,370 590 3,960 
Qucensland.sieccsse rs; cscesensereesseeest sess: 632 80 712 
South Australia ccczcscsvecsssvecesscseceteeees 443 83 526 
‘Western:Australia 2... <.0.c:eccscesvescodtesses 90 4 94 
DPASMANID  s:sscasacssccans sxbevcascostescessereen? 272 35 307 
AN GW: ZOBlaN dees: 2ccocen careceeeeeicecersiieet 1,321 183 1,504 

Australasia. 0... .00scc00ss0008 9,432 1,222 10,654 














DeEA.ers IN Dress AND TEXTILE FApRics. 


Order 6 contains the persons engaged in the sale, hire, or exchange 
of textile fabrics and dress, and of fibrous materials, as shown in the 
following table :— 











Colony, * Males. Females. Total. 
i 

New, South, Wialesir....cccsectevvccesagects sts 4,965 857 5,822 
SVICCOLIAS % occa: wccscocasesccenssies seven ae eineee 5,163 901 6,064 
Queensland i52,.c.tsehs oc ceiteconiscretets, 1,181 248 1,429 
SouthyAustraliavs.. esc.cceesssc eee 1,072 454 1,526 
Western Australia,...........sceccecces sees mess 71 39 110 
PE ASINADID: ssterercsieesviiseteceeosecceceee neces 428 120 548 
New, Zealand issersc.sScctectvevsrsviectcoseseeee: 2,634 510 3,144 

Austrednain 24.620 ec, 15,514 3,129 | 18,643 
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DEALERS IN Foop AND DRINKS. 


Persons engaged in dealing in animal and vegetable food, drinks, 
narcotics, and stimulants are included in Order 7. The following table 
gives the number of persons classified in this order in each of the 
Colonies :— 





Colony. Females. 





New South Wales 12,736 1,066 13,802 
Victoria 13,039 1,401 14,440 
Queensland 4,032 338 4,370 
South Australia 3,090 274 3,364 
Western Australia 234 
Tasmania 996 


New Zealand 6,367 


Australasia 40,494 














DEALERS IN ANIMALS, ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


Order 8 embraces all persons dealing in living animals ; manures and 
animal waste products; leather, raw materials, and manufactures ; 
other animal matters ; seeds, plants, flowers, vegetable products for 
fodder and gardening purposes ; and other vegetable matter not included 
elsewhere. The following table shows the number of persons classified 
in this order :— 





Colony. Females. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 





Australasia 
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DEALERS IN FurL anp Licut. 


Order 9, which contains persons dealing in minerals, &c., mainly used 
for fuel and light, is as follows :— 

















Colony. | Males. | Females. | Total. 

New South Wales 1,339 10 1,349 
Victorias ssceicies creer ote 1,648 17 1,665 
Queensland ........ snot 63 3 66 
South Australia ........ 447 4 451 
Western Australia iN wate 1 
Dapimanin,*.. so.c/s ovetccees 156 1 157 
New: Zealandvs2.cim eee ee 391 6 397 

ANBUIAIASIA EV. esetrsee tere 4,045 41 4,086 














DeaLers in MiInERALS AND MEeETALs. 


Order 10 includes persons dealing in stone, clay, earthenware, glass, 
and minerals not otherwise classed ; gold, silver, and precious stones, 


and metals other than gold and silver. The number for each Colony 
is as under :— 














Colony. Males. Females, Total. 

New South Wales ........ ...sccccssssscsoseses 1,503 26 1,529 
Victorias. ssc cecec ea, ee eae: 1,684 50 1,734 
Queensland ccisce eee a  e 401 4 405 
South Australia .......... 0. 364 1 365 
Western Australia tae, One rerC 6 
Tasmania ......... eee 142 14 156 
New-Zealand ..........cccsccsassve paeacaste ar 838 8 846 

CAUIBETANASIA sess cetee rere a ee 4,938 103 5,041 














GENERAL DEALERS AND SPECULATORS ON CHANCE EvENTs. 


Order 11, the last of the orders comprised in sub-class Trade, com- 
prises general dealers (undefined), speculators on chance events, and 
other mercantile persons undefined. The persons enumerated in this 
order are shown in the following table :— 

















Colony. | Males. | Females. Total. 

New South Wales ...............cccccecoseosoee 16,819 1,920 18,739 
Mactorin ne ee = 22,831 3,482 26,313 
Queensland .. .., vo 6,050 907 6,957 
South Australia ...... 6,666 761 7,427 
Western Australia .., 969 164 1,133 
‘Tasmania .......0<2:.... 332 1,625 272 1,897 
Now Zealand Vissi ee 8,169 1,111 9,280 

Astralasianss.joy.cceectvpeet 63,129 8,617 71,746 




















TRADE AND STORAGE. 














TRADE. 


The subjoined table shows the total number of persons engaged in 
Trade (sub-class B) in each of the Colonies. 
nection with this sub-class that the rather numerous class of people who 
are manufacturers and. dealers at the same time are classed amongst 
manufacturers in Class IV, and that those who are both primary pro- 
ducers and dealers are grouped amongst the primary producers in 
Class V. Persons who are engaged both in dealing and in transporta- 
tion are classed in sub-class Storage of the Commercial Class :— 


It has to be stated in con- 
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Colony. 








Now. South Wales. .2.0..0.:c<cccecsceseec eves 
ViiCtOrtae acct coe tretantidsensecicaestoneescnnest 
Qucensland’s cczocwvispcessstecseseusescccaseenes 
South Australia .......... 

Western Australia .... 
WPOSMANIG ss <1cccssevsses 

New Zealand v.0sss ces cavsosc'eseveessses 











PAUSEPALRGIA Kc. csactaccavesstseccessosessss 








Males. 





Females. 








Total. 









43,358 
51,135 
13,133 
12,504 

1,468 

3,778 
20,513 


145,889 








4,185 
6,546 
1,589 
1,591 

218 

585 
2,357 


17,071 





















47,543 
57,681 
14,722 
14,095 

1,686 

4,363 
22,870 


162,960 










Colonies is shown below :— 


STORAGE. 


Sub-class C (Storage) comprises only Order 12, embracing all persons 
engaged in Storage. The number of persons so employed in the different 
































Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New. South Waleds-ccacesssiccontascsscacavecns 313 314 
Victoria see ners 383 390 
Qneenmlandis ecw ect osciesisareoss s 247 247 
South: Australia.......ds0si.scsesstecses 168 168 
Western Australia..........c.ccseceee 33 33 
PasMAaNia cs cicacavsesccorceisscseveertecaes ance 187 187 
INewiZealands icccssssceseowarceveccestessee= sc 300 300 

Australasia ..... Raiae eanebneeasencaseeus 1,631 1,639 




















Rattway, Roap, AyD Marine TRAFFIC. 


Sub-class D (Transport and Communication) contains Order 13, com- 
prising persons engaged in the transport of passengers or goods, or in 
effecting communication. This order includes all persons engaged on 
railways (not railway construction) or steam tramways; on roads; on 
seas, rivers, and canals; on postal service; on telegraph and telephone 
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service ; and in the delivery of documents, parcels, and messages. As 
the subjoined table shows, the order is a very large one :— 




















Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New south Wales -ccscosscccsecte ee cetieoe 30,353 500 30,853 
IVACUONIEN Kit oescccessdeecetss rene menace 29,925 1,544 31,469 
Queensland ........ Fert 13,142 253 13,395 
South Australia ..... 9,940 163 10,103 
Western Australia.. 2,833 52 2,885 
PABMANIB...s-tyec8s seve ce seee ee ee eee a 3,702 209 3,911 
ING Wa GOALAnd wesc srerrsteeneeetner cere nee 15,051 144 15,195 

Australasiats.cc case ossreccetre 104,946 2,865 107,811 














CoMMERCIAL CLAss. 


The total number of persons coming within the Commercial Class, 
comprising those dealing in property and finance, and engaged in trade, 
storage, and transport and communication, is shown in the following 
table :— 





Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
















New South Wales ...............csccescsssseeee 81,291 5,338 86,629 
WViCEONIG | Acicer<e cess cos hs 89,590 9,238 98,828 
Queensland ... acids 29,111 2,179 31,290 
South Australia‘........ Sees 24,234 1,975 26,209 
Western Australia..............cssse aes 4,706 321 5,027 
SLASINANIG See tke eee aoe eee 8,847 1,308 10,155 
New, Zealand. cone 39,323 2,843 42,166 
| 
Australasiavrssrsccaccuesssetecarceveeee | 277,102 23,202 300,304 














THE INDUSTRIAL CLASS. 


The Industrial Class (Class IV) embraces all persons not otherwise 
classed, who are principally engaged in various works of utility, or in 
specialities connected with the manufacture, construction, modification, 
or alteration of materials so as to render them more available for the 
various uses of man, but it excludes, as far as possible, all who are 
mainly or solely in the service of commercial interchange. Persons who 
are both primary producers and manufacturers are not included in this 
class, but are grouped in Class V, amongst primary producers. The 
Industrial Class is divided into seven orders—14 to 20. 





INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 





Workers IN ArT AND MecHANIC PRODUCTIONS. 


Order 14 comprises persons engaged in connection with the manufac- 
ture of, or in other processes relating to, art and mechanic productions in 
which materials of various kinds are employed in combination. These in- 
clude books and publications ; musical instruments; prints, pictures, 
and-art materials ; ornaments, minor art products, and small wares ; 
equipment for sports and games; designs, medals, type, and dies ; 
watches, clocks, and scientific instruments ; surgical instruments and 
appliances ; arms and explosives; machines, tools, and implements ; 
carriages and vehicles; harness, saddlery, leather, leatherware ; ships, 
boats, and their equipment ; furniture, and chemicals and by-products. 
The number of persons belonging to this order was as follows :— 





Colony. Males. Females. Total. 





New South Wales 18,496 621 19,117 
Victoria = 20,566 15122 21,688. 
Queensland suse 4,875 138 5,013 
South Australia 4,998 5,112 
Western Australia... 937 978 
Tasmania ............ : ee 1,789 1,825 
9,284 9,591 











60,945 | ‘ 63,324 





WorkKeErS IN Dress AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


Order 15 includes persons engaged in connection with the manufacture 
of, or in repairs, cleansing, or in other processes relating to, textile fabrics, 
dress, and fibrous materials. The enumeration of this. order was as 
follows :— 








Colony. Females. 





New South Wales | 7,709 16,892 
Victoria 10,941 26,498 
Queensland 2,546 4,869 
South Australia .... 2,312 5,402 

85 355 
1,102 1,717 
8,546 10,725 


33,241 66,458 








R 
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Workers IN Foop anp Drinks. 


Order 16 is composed of persons engaged in connection with the 
manufacture of, or in other processes relating to, food, drink, narcotics, 
and stimulants, and contains the following numbers :— 





| | 
| | 














Colony. Males. | Females. Total. 

New South Wales ....c.cccccssssssessseeseesess 7,683 | 240 | ‘7,928 
VACUORIATS thes teesacecer eset 7,188 | 429 | 7,617 
Queensland 2,155 125 2,280 
SouthrAlustralia.nss-cte sce Nee 1,916 57 | 1,973 
258 | 6 | 264. 

720 65 785 

4,421 | 177 | 4,598 

AUS tralasla Woy cccecsecertocests seen sere 24,341 1,099 25,440 














Workers IN ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


Order 17 comprises persons, not otherwise classed, engaged in manu- 
factures or other processes connected with animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. In this order are included paper manufacturers, workers in 
vegetable produce for fodder, and those working in wood and animal 
matters not elsewhere classified. The following table gives the persons 
employed in such pursuits :— 




















Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales’. -sss.0c.-0 csp reine 9,181 | 12 9,193 
IVACLOIIS Ae ysereseves ** 5,433 | 92 5,525 
Queensland 2,879 | 7 2,886 
South Australias iss. cscs uccioecots eases skies 892 33 925 
595 1 596 
1,080 fi 1,087 
| 3,541 | 40 3,581 
Aniatralapinies: ot. decciirat line: | 93,601 | 192 23,793 











WorKERS IN MINERALS AND METALS. 


In Order 18 are grouped persons engaged in the alteration, modifica- 
tion, or manufacture of, or in other processes relating to, metals or mineral 





INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 





matters. It includes persons engaged in the conversion of coal and other 
substances to purposes of heat, light, or forms of energy, not otherwise 
classed ; in manufactures and processes related to stone, clay, earthen- 
ware, glass, and minerals, not otherwise classed ; in precious metals and 
precious stones ; and in other metals. The persons enumerated in this 
order were as shown in the following table :— 





Colony. Males. Females. 





New South Wales 13,717 8 13,725 
Victoria 15,322 15,387 
Queensland 4,186 6 4,192 
South Australia | 3,864 nee 3,864 
520 521 

1,314 1,316 

5,872 5,898 


44,795 | 44,903 











MANUFACTURES. 


Orders 14 to 18 comprise all those who may properly be classed 
as finding employment in the manufacturing industries of the 
Colonies. The classification includes persons employed in factories as 
well as those who work in their own homes, the latter being especially 
numerous in Order 15, where there is a great preponderance of female 
workers. A summary of these first five orders of the Industrial 
Class is given below :— 





Colony. | Males. Females. Total. 





New South Wales 56,786 17,773 74,559 
Wi CLOrIA Or. c.csteccesceuseees Bs 59,450 28,206 87,656 
Queensland 16,641 5,145 21,786 
South Australia 13,982 5,606 19,588 
Western Australia... eee 2,395 404 2,799 

6,005 1,827 7,832 
31,664 | 11,275 42,939 





Australasia ............ seidies son costes 186,923 | 70,236 257,159 

















BUILDERS AND KINDRED WORKERS. 





Bui~p1InG INDUSTRIES. 


The remaining two orders of the Industrial Class contain together 
quite as many persons as the five orders already mentioned. Order 19 
includes persons engaged in the construction or repair of buildings, roads, 
railways, canals, docks, earthworks, etc.; in the disposal of silt, dead 
matter, or refuse ; or in operations the nature of which is undefined. 
The following figures show the numbers of persons classified under 
this order :— 





| 
Colony. } Males. Females. 





New South Wales 38,507 
Victoria 40,656 
Queensland 10,772 
South Australia 7,018 
Western Australia 1,783 
Tasmania 5,308 oe 5,308 
New Zealand 12,704 12,716 





Australasia 116,748 116,801 














UNDEFINED INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


Order 20 comprises industrial workers imperfectly defined. The 
persons enumerated in this order were as follow :— 





| 
| 
Colony. : Females. | Total. 





New South Wales 27,381 
Victoria 39,195 
Queensland 14,622 
South Australia : ies 11,074 
Western Australia 1,804 


Tasmania ae 2,714 





New Zealand 16,577 16,640 








Australasia 113,036 113,430 
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INDUSTRIAL Cuass. 


The following table shows the total number of persons coming within 
the Industrial Class :— 











Colony. Males. | Females. Total. 
} u 

New South: Wales: .-.ccc<c00-ccickeehscoteccens 122,650 | 17,801 140,451 
VICLOTIBIEY. 2 con serous nea sconn comree hs eoetiees 139,017 28,524 167,541 
Qietadland caer ee nee ae. 42,015 | 5,168 47,183 
South*Anstralia cscsivsccc ee cccak teens eee 32,074 5,606 37,680 
Western Australia ie.c-2-222,0; act aeceecneee 5,979 | 407 6,386 
CPASMANIA ea ceses ees nit ih voceece tits core casio tees 14,027 1,827 15,854 
NewsZealand ist. 2 srtyersaor ac teense: 60,945 11,350 72,295 

AUSULAIBSIA.. cavacesvsscereecessze Seveort 416,707 70,683 487,390 














PRIMARY PRODUCERS, 


Class V (Primary Producers) embraces all persons mainly engaged in 
the cultivation or acquisition of food products, or in obtaining other 
raw materials from natural sources. Order 21 is the only order 
comprised in this class, and is defined as containing persons directly 
engaged in the cultivation of land, or in rearing or breeding animals, 
or in obtaining raw products from natural sources. The order is 
divided into six sub-orders, as follow :—1. Agricultural pursuits ; 2. 
Pastoral pursuits ; 3. Fisheries, the capture, preservation, or destruction 
of wild animals, or the acquisition of products yielded by wild animals ; 
4. Forestry, or the acquisition of raw products yielded by natural 
vegetation ; 5. The conservancy of water in all its forms, and water 
supply from natural sources; 6. Mines, quarries, or the acquisition of 
natural mineral products. 

The conditions of production in the Australasian Colonies are such 
that it is difficult to draw a marked line of separation between the 
followers of the various pursuits. A man may be set down as engaged 
in agriculture, while at the same time he may be engaged in stock- 
raising or dairy-farming. Asa matter of fact, there are few farmers who 
are not so engaged. A false impression of the value of agricultural or 
pastoral production would therefore be obtained if the total value of 
production hereafter given were divided by the number of hands em- 
ployed and the value set down as the production per head. 
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AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS. 


Tn each of the Australasian Colonies fully one half of the total number of 
persons belonging to Class V are returned as being engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and in some cases they amount to two-thirds of the total. 
The figures for each Colony are as follow :— 





Colony. Males. Females. 





New South Wales : 67,576 7,022 74,598 
Victoria 79,245 6,028 85,273 
Queensland 33,891 6,089 39,980 
South Australia 7,961 886 28,847 
Western Australia | 4,378 4,542 
Tasmania 16,131 17,925 


New Zealand 57,090 59,477 





Australasia 286,272 310,642 














PastToraL Pursuits. 


The number of people engaged in pastoral pursuits s very much 
larger in New South Wales than in any of the other Colonies, as will be 
seen from the following table :— 





Colony. Females. 





New South Wales 5 36,264 
IVACEOMIA me ccdecescocscctederesessescosecettes aeaee 15,489 
Queensland i 14,304 
South Australia 5,332 
Western Australia 1,875 
Tasmania | 987 


New Zealand 10,056 








Australasia | 84,307 



















FISHERIES AND FORESTRY. 





FISHERIES, ETC. 























Those engaged in fisheries, or in preserving, capturing, or destroying 
wild animals, etc., are not a very numerous class, as the following figures 
show :— 

















Colony. Males. Females. 

New: South Wales: ..:.3..5.05.--.2-scasacsssses 1,666 2 1,668 
VilcbOrian © sascvaccecoceicccececaeeeeres ceeetenesse” 1,608 uf 1,615 
Queenslandyscsscstascccccsscsceseessesoseeeeseess 786 12 798 
SouthsAustralis esses. cccse sacs acess seusoceoosess 581 1 582 
‘Wrestern Australia w-sccce scevscsesesceeccses™s 537 5 542 
TASMAN aves vec saes sovenee se oeees costo seas sesaesess 486 25 511 
New. Wealandly cscacvssck. cavace nue ccense re nceran 1,895 5 1,900 

VANISEPALASIA cag ecaetcteussscusescesecesees 7,559 57 7,616 














ForeEstRY, ETC. 


The number of persons finding employment in forestry, or in the 
acquisition of natural vegetable products, is not much larger than in the 
last-mentioned sub-order :— 











Colony. Males. Females. Total. 
New: South Wales) 2.2; sc.3.5200.cscce0serese00s T G53 iil gescecnes S 1,653 
Wacborianeccrins cess tes soscaeo ection ease son seses PST Gi swtcesss 1,511 
Queensland yi icvecs<twceossacqcdsswoseec sca ones ATOZ I) eesweese en 1,102 
South Australias ..s.c..0.-dsescessecseesses soe <> DZS AN cssectes ma 123 
WresternAvstralia, Avec sesecececeswocsacsneses 299 2 301 
PASMANID os. o50 esa ss c.0cseeeisdeeceeceee sas esseees 20 3 23 
New Zealand ...... eo eee mosey desoctsa seat es DTT e Sosecesss 2,114 
Australasia: oA cs fisccdecccseouseesceess 
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WATER CONSERVATION AND SUPPLY. 


In the two last-mentioned sub-orders the number of persons employed 
in New Zealand is larger than that in any of the other Colonies; while 
in the following sub-order, comprising the people engaged in water- 
conservancy and supply, the number in New South Wales is larger than 
the total of all the other Colonies :— 

















Colony. | Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales... A:5.2..csesnccnceccce: | 1,905 1 1,906 
IVIGEONIOV), Sos. sce tesse sposaeon setae cee eee enone Se | 414 2 416 
Queenslander. svas.c-eccsc oven aes | 181 x 181 
South: Australia. .0s..2sccvecccssecsnses casecees: | 243 | = 243 
Wrestern Australia .os:cz.csstseccce eee nn es | 216 1 217 
Tasmania ..... AGE tee eG CacceaRe Eee ONE Ee | 46 cee 46 
New Zealand i. scicsiec. sccccscaoretetncccccsss 121 1 122 

Australasian icc: sscsesesssiectecs es: 3,126 5 (fe. 3,131 





Mining Inpustrizs. 


The sixth sub-order of Primary Producers comprises the persons 
engaged in mines or quarries, or in the acquisition of natural mineral 
products. The persons enumerated in each Colony under this sub-order 
were as follow :— 














Colony. Males. | Females. | Total. 
New/South*Wallest.sccccsn.ecveoesce eeeeeats 30,936 | 1 | 30,937 
WACCODIA Sy. cc cvsevuceseonesccscstseteevectertnces ses 24,642 ll 24,653 
Queensland eee. on ee ae eee 11,622 | 5 | 11,627 
South Australia .............0..6 ea Sveedeeesceees | 4,992 | | 4,992 
Weestern’Australian.7.ccss--xciceiss ecteces: 1,269 | 1,269 
Pasmania.cscsss.e0022 dite Orsaa stabs ndedwoeenss | 4,004 | 4,004 
New Zealand ......... ee a et 16,954 23 | 18,877 

Aristealanin. caches yee | 94319 | «40 | 94,359 
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PRIMARY PRODUCERS. 


The total number of primary producers in each of the Colonies was 
as follows :— 




















Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New SoutheW, alessi2<.ccceveccssscaceros neces | 134,908 12,118 147,026 
Vi CHORE Mee core ower: tases soccecrarasenessacmees sc ; 118,095 10,862 128,957 
Queensland iii os soscatscxccetsesevcecerescscoves} 61,233 6,759 67,992 
South Australis. wccs:. ccs svsccececcasvstees tees | 37,901 2,218 40,119 
Western: Australia, 2os..ccssceccss-<descescenceee| 8,404 342 8,746 
TASMANIA toe cccussverescsescincencszesmeoescacess co 21,407 2,089 23,496 
New Zealand) (22 .c.cc.c5es caveet aos 87,860 2,686 90,546 

VAUIBLTSIASIA® s. cco. ace sanvecscceses 469,808 37,074 506,882 








Full particulars regarding the value of the labour of primary producers 
are given in previous chapters, and a summary will be found at the close 
of this chapter. 


THE INDEFINITE CLASS. 


The Indefinite Class (Class VI) is the last class of bread-winners to 
be considered. It only comprises one order, 22, defined as persons 
whose occupations are undefined or unknown, embracing those who 
derive incomes from sources which cannot be directly related to any 
other class. The number of persons coming within this Class is shown 
in the following table :— 














Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

New. ‘South: Wialesi\-.5.¢.;<c: ss. oe. eccveesee 4,788 5,635 10,423 
WictOriay carissestesnovscov rec feet eee cece eed 5,006 13,351 18,357 
Queensland 7 .scce.cses coceces osc onecccseeses 740 195 935 
South Australia .....:....c.00.005s Jeeaccases oes 893 685 1,578 
Western Australia ..02.5. 4.0o..2s oct. soa0cs ses: 150 79 229 
SPABMAMID S cccaccosaxsescsi ootevevsetscsvesees¥s 232 215 447 
New Zealand 1,747 1,582 3,329 

Amnstralasia. icccccicecseecsscuseee: 13,556 21,742 35,298 











As would naturally be expected, the males greatly preponderate in all 
the foregoing classes, except the Domestic Class, in which, owing to the 
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great number of females engaged in Attendance, there is a preponderance 
of females for the whole class. The only other case in which this takes 
place is in Class IV, in the sub-order comprising persons engaged in the 
manufacture of dress, but the percentage which this sub-order bears to 
the whole class is not high enough to affect the figures relating to the 
class. In the sub-order of Class VI which comprises persons of indepen- 
dent means, females also outnumber males in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and Tasmania. 

In the following table are shown the totals of the seven classes of 
occupations for each Colony, a distinction being made between bread- 
winners and dependents ; and the figures also disclose the number of 
persons who did not state their occupations at the Census :— 











Colonies. 

od F d =z g 

¥ a -— = : = 

oe a, : g alee eda ies g 

58 d a & ££ I § 3 

Ban es aD es a ea 3 

ES 2 8 32 % EI : 3 

oF = 3 5< ex a o 5 

A - e n = & Zz < 
‘ Males ..| 21,089] 19,993] 7,549] 4,666] 1,109] 2,583] 10,114] 67,103 
inne Females} 10,402} 9,729| 2,927] 2,600 343] 1,202] 5,737] 32,940 
PROFESSIONAL. | Total ..| 31,491| 29,722| 10,476| 7'266| 1,452] 31785| 15,851] 100/043 
I Males ..| 17,659] 15,983] 5,963] 3,068] 1,146] 1,474] 5,967| 51,255 
Dounsric, Females} 38,208] 42,566) 14,423] 11,179] 1,540] 5,790| 19,391] 133,097 
MESTIC. (Total ..| 55,867! 58,549] 20,386] 14,242] 2,686] 7,264] 25,358] 184,352 
Ir (Males ..| 81,201] 89,590 | 29,111) 24,284] 4,706] 8,847] 39,323] 277,102 
Comusnoran, 4 Females} 5,338| 9,238] 2,179| 1,975 321| 1,308] 2,843] 23,202 
a * (Total ..| 86,629] 98,828] 31,290| 26,209] 5,027] 10,155| 42,166] 300,304 

F 

IV (Males ..] 122,650} 189,017] 42,015] 82,074| 5,979] 14,027 | 60,945 | . 416,707 
Inpustrran. 7 Females} 17,801} 28,524] 5,168] 5,606 407| 1,827] 11,350] 70,683 
: AL. (Total ..| 140,451 | 167,541| 47,183] 37,680| 6,886] 15,854| 72,295| 487,390 
V. Males ..! 134,908] 118,095] 61,233 37,901] 8,404] 21,407] 87,860] 469,808 
Primary Females} 12,118| 10,862] 6,759] 2,218 342] 2,089] 2,686] 37,074 
Propucers. (Total ..| 147,026] 128,957] 67,992] 40,119| 8,746] 23,496| 90,546 | 506,882 
VI (Males ..] 4,788] _ 5,006 740 893 150 232| 1,747| 18,556 
Inpevinrre, }Females| 5,635) 13,351 195 685 79 215| 1,582| 21,742 





Total ..|/ 10,423 18,357 935) 1,578 229 447 3,329 35,298 











( Males -.| 882,885 | 387,684 | 146,611 | 102,831 | 21,494] 48,570 | 205,956 | 1,295,531 
Females} 89,502] 114,270} 31,651| 24,263 3,032 | 12,4381 | 43,589] 318,738 
Total ..) 471,887 | 501,954 | 178,262 | 127,094 | 24,526| 61,001 | 249,545 | 1,614,269 


ToTau 
BREADWINNERS. ( 





VII Males ..| 223,285 | 204,922] 76,064| 61,919] 8,163) 28,482 | 125,633] 728,468 
Derenpents, 7) females) 425,918 | 426,060 | 137,934 | 127,672 | 16,814 | 56,059 | 249,772 | 1,440,229 
oo" (Total ..| 649,203 | 630,982 | 213,998 | 189,591 | 24,977] 84,541 | 375,405 | 2,168,697 
OccuPATION (Males.. 2,333 5,483 1,104 2,051 150 508 1,288 12,917 
NOT Females 531 1,421 354 1,695 129 617 420 5,167 
SraTep. Total .. 2,864 6,904| 1,458| 3,746 279} 1,125] 1,708] 18,084 





(Males ..| 608,003 | 598,089 | 223,779 | 166,801 | 29,807| 77,560 | 332,877 | 2,036,916 
+ Females| 515,951] 541,751 | 169,939 | 153,630 | 19,975 | 69,107 | 293,781 | 1,764,134 
Total . .|1,123,954 |1,139,840 | 393,718 | 320,431 | 49,782 | 146,667 | 626,658 | 3,801,050 


TOTAL 
PoPULATION. 
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MANUFACTORIES. 


Statistics of manufactories and works are collected at certain intervals 
in all the Colonies except Queensland and Western Australia ; but the 
data given in some of the Colonies are not very complete. The following 
figures regarding plant, etc., refer to different years, viz., in New South 
Wales, except where otherwise stated, to the year ended March, 1894; 
in Victoria and South Australia, to the year ended March, 1893; in 
Tasmania, to the calendar year 1892; while all the figures given for 
New Zealand are those obtained under the Census Act of 1891. 

The horse-power employed in manufactories is known only in the 
case of four Colonies, viz. :— 


New South Wales 27,162 
Victoria ser ese 29,114 
South Australia... er = 4,002 
New Zealand 22,823 


The value of the plant employed is returned only for New South 
Wales and Victoria, and is given as follows :— 


New South Wales £6,914,500 
Victoria ; 6,953,090 


With regard to Tasmania, the value of land, buildings, and plant is 


stated to be £378,752, while a similar return for New Zealand places 
the figure at £5,261,826. Assuming 40 per cent. of these amounts to 
represent the plant alone, the values would be— 
£151,500 
2,104,700 
The value of the plant in the remaining three Colonies has been 
estimated as follows :— 


£1,388,100 
1,210,000 
124,500 
The gross value of articles produced in manufacturing establishments 
is known in the case of four Colonies (the figures for Victoria being 
those of the Census year of 1891) and is stated as follows :— 


New South Wales £16,625,258 
Victoria ise 22,390,351 
Tasmania ae raeees 724,734 

8,773,837 


The foregoing figures include, of course, the value of materials used, of 
wages paid, and of fuel. In New South Wales the returns obtained 
under the Census and Industrial Returns Act show that the value of 
materials used was £7,382,070, of wages paid £4,831,308, and of fuel 
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£375,927, together £12,589,305, thus leaving the net value of 
production at £4,035,953. In regard to the gross value of articles 
produced in manufacturing establishments in this Colony, given on the 
preceding page as £16,625,258, it must be noted that this figure 
includes the value of certain pastoral and mining produce excluded 
from the last column of the first table on page 269. In New Zealand 
the value of materials used is given as £3,471,304, and of wages paid 
as £1,808,640, while the value of fuel may be estimated at £267,000, 
together £5,546,944, so that the net value of production would amount 
to £3,226,893. Similar figures for Tasmania are not available. Taking 
Australasia as a whole, it may be said that manufacturing, properly so 
called, is in its infancy. Most of the hands are employed in works 
depending on the natural production of the country, or in what may be 
termed domestic industries—that is, furnishing the supply of goods 
which must of necessity be produced on the spot. The Colony of 
Victoria is perhaps of all the-Colonies the possessor of the most varied 
classes of industries; but the signs are not wanting that other Colonies 
will soon seek in manufacturing industries outlets for capital which they 
have hitherto found in other channels. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Full particulars regarding the value of primary production have 
already been given in previous chapters; combining theresultsthere shown 
with the value of manufactures, the total value of production during 
the year 1892-93 was £116,187,780, of which amount the total of each 
Colony, and the value per inhabitant, were as follow :— 


Value of Value 
Production. per Inhabitant. 


Colony. 




















New South! Walea vs diccuss.actescsscsceeccectusssss 38,007,490 
WECOTIR co aosicncecs i sncssacnsansess senses acsanepeninencos 30,267,690 2518 7 
Queensland iiests.ce0c oyecese sec sveses kesoacesssnectbios 15,152,620 3519 4 
South ‘Amstralia ici-cccccoucscrcterces creccesssessetsee2 9,202,310 | 27 Be I 
Western. JA nstralin.o.<sacsesss.iviecunseccssssessnivce 1,780,560 | 30 611 
ST ARINANIA sors coaccuceec<te cs occce occaves covoceesieisctces 3,833,440 295 0 8 
New Zealand 20,943, 67 a2: 4.0 
Australasia ...cccccrascceaes Sos oat wmeaneass 116,187,780 29°.3 1 











Of this amount, £87,917,780, or £22 1s. 3d. per inhabitant, is 
derived from primary industries, and £28,270,000, or £7 1s. 10d. per 
inhabitant, from other productive industries. 
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The distribution of the production of the Colonies, under the various 
branches of primary and other productive industries, was as follows :— 




















Colony. Agriculture. moemcaia Pele | tarcoratl a Productive 

i Farming, &¢.| | Fisheries. | Industries. 

New South Wales.... 3,061,400 18,682,000 8,115,250 4,046,840 | 1,562,000 7,800,000 
Victoria ..........- 6,665,900 | 6,074,000 | 3,226,930 | 2,650,860 | 1,250,000 | 10,400,000 
Queensland.......... 1,412,900 7,255,000 1,011,250 2,470,470 763,000 2,240,000 
South Australia ...... 3,327,300 2,273,000 | 813,930 316,080 282,000 2,190,000 
Western Australia .. 278,100 509,000 114,490 248,970 | 290,000 340,000 
Tasmania .......... 1,032,600 648,000 415,160 493,680 344,000 900,000 
New Zealand ........ 4,837,100 7,200,000 | 2,076,340 1,305,230 | *1,125,000 4,400,000 
Australasia......| 21,515,300 | 37,641,000 | 10,773,350 | 12,432,180 5,556,000 | 28,270,000 

















* Kauri gum production included hereunder. 


Corresponding figures, showing approximately the total value of 
production at previous periods, are given in the following table :— 








Colony. 1871, 1881, 1891. 

£ £ £ 
New South Wales ............s0.c000es 15,379,000 25,180,000 36,739,760 
SVICLOVIR Ns senasasosesvencsacsleccan eects 19,260,000 22,750,000 30,319,610 
Queensland ....:......000s.che0 ace cecdee 3,995,000 10,200,000. 14,273,660 
South Atistralia:.:. sss.scccssaccocencs 5,228,000 8,457,000 9,025,675 
Western Australia........:.0...0s000¢. 707,000 | 943,000 1,806,340 











Tasmania 2,131,000 3,586,000 3,920,946 

New Zealand ........ A conte comeenrerece! 9,739,000 16,490,000 21,518,915 
Australasia’ .........c0000000 56,439,000 87,606,000 117,604, 900 

£685. Se 8. di £. 1, a. 








Per Inhabitant ...........| 2817 0 3107 30 3 3 








Compared with the older countries of the world, the amounts stated 
above are by no means insignificant, and, as regards production per head, 
Australia exceeds any other country of which the records are available. 
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Although the data are incomplete on which an exact statement can be 
founded, there is sufficient information to warrant the assertion that 
from primary industries alone Australasia produces more per inhabitant 
than is produced from the combined industries of any other country, and 
a consideration of this fact will perhaps explain the general prosperity 
which these Colonies have enjoyed, and the ease with which they bear 
their apparently great indebtedness. The following figures, showing 
particulars respecting the primary industries of the world, are taken 
from Mulhall’s Dictionary :— 




















Country. Total. Per head of Population. 

£ Se se ds 

Wnited Kingdom’.s.sccsavenccsvsecvar sire oeeees 311,000,000 S210 
NTPANCOM sancssce ts ceva teseestve te eeeeeee eee fo 470,000,000 2. 2 33 
Germany ..... ze 449,000,000 9 4 9 
RUSSIAS oe oa 578,000,000 6. -5.-58 
HATISULLEN Sart ace set cersee eee eee ean fee 337,000,000 Sees CL 
At ALY ee nestce corse ero act 206,000,000 6 16 0 
Spain... Seon Be 177,000,000 10D Ele 1 
Portugal ..... Seatodeeseer 32,000,000 616-252 
Wedens stoners cute isensceraereeie ties ae 50,000,000 10 8 4 
INOW Yises ce sseesoest ans csiceeccetenees a. 18,000,000 9:20; 40 
Doninark ver g.cerccees sn orscsceeees ba 35,000,000 16613 4 
Holland........ wea 39,000,000 Jest Jee ey) 
Belgium.......... nee 62,000,000 10 v5.32 eS 
Switzerland ....... Bai 19,000,000 6 +6) 8 
United States .... , ‘ 883,000,000 14 Qe 
Canada»:..ecarcniset Meas Pay 59,000,000 Te AR sd: 
(AT Sentinal rencceascr toss costa cevscsecotttes tices. 42,000,000 13: 11. .0 
Australasia (1892-93) ...:csccscceccseesseecescse 87,917,780 22) 1 3 
New South Wales ... oe 27,207,490 22 14 4 
WViCbOria | viiisesn cates sees ae 19,867,690 V7ie 0) ago: 
Qiieensland ......... nea 12,912,620 30 13 «#20 
South Australia ... 7,012,310 20 16 6 
Western Australia ... a 1,440,560 24 11 #O 
Tasman c:42:sssseee sees: dae oe 2,933,440 Lo" °3') 1 
INew:Zealand®:,.-2is5 escsecrscaceere cs eset 16,543,670 2 8 8 














Judged by the aggregate production, New South Wales stands far 
above the other Colonies, a position which it owes to the largeness of 
its interests in pastoral pursuits. The value of the return from this 
industry was £13,682,000, a sum greater than the total production 
of every Colony except Victoria and New Zealand from all primary 
industries. As regards the average primary production per in- 
habitant, Queensland stands first and New Zealand second, while 
Victoria is lowest, with little more than one half of the production per 
head of the first-named Colony. Such a condition of things is only what 
might be anticipated from the circumstances of the Colonies. But a 
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comparison of the production of the Colonies from primary industries 
per head of population is liable to give a fallacious importance to the 
Colonies with large territories and scanty population, for it is but a 
natural expectation that where the population of a country is dense, a 
large proportion of it will be engaged in other than primary industries. 
The value of primary production in the Australasian Colonies is, how- 
ever, so great compared with the value of other productive industries, 
that even if the latter be included, the relative positions of the Colonies 
remain much the same. If the primary production be compared with 
the extent of territory enjoyed by each Colony it will be found that the 
positions of several of the Colonies are reversed. Thus Victoria occupies 
first position with an average primary production of £226 1s. 4d. per 
square mile, while Western Australia has the lowest return of £1 7s. 2d. 
The following, as well as the preceding table, bears testimony to the 
great natural resources of New Zealand, which has an average production 
per head of £25 8s. 8d. and per square mile of £158 7s. 2d. :— 


Total production per 


Colony. square mile. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


NeEenypnpR eRe 











PARLIAMENTS. 


pee the nature and composition of the population of Australia at 

and for some time after its first settlement, the government and 
direction of affairs naturally rested in the hands of the Governor alone, 
and it ‘was not until the year 1824, during the time of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, that any attempt was made to provide the Governor with 
recognized advisers.: In that year the first Legislative Council was 
appointed, consisting of six gentlemen, of whom five held the principal 


official positions in the Colony, the sixth being Mr. John Macarthur, the 
founder of the Australian wool industry. The first Act of Parliament 
ever passed in Australia was a measure dealing with the currency, in 
1824, Four more members were added to the Council in the following 
year, by Governor Darling, and further additions were made from time 
to time. On 6 June, 1838, the public were first admitted to hear the 
debates, for up to that time even the reporters of the Press had been 
excluded. Henceforth, however, the proceedings were more or less 
fully reported. Until the year 1843 the members of the Legislative 
Council were all nominated by the Governor, but in that year the 
principle of election was introduced, in conjunction with that of nomi- 
nation. The nominated members were twelve in number, six being 
official and six non-official. The elected members comprised a number 
of men whose names have become historic, such as W. C. Went- 
worth, William Bland, William Lawson, Charles Cowper, Terence 
Aubrey Murray, W. H. Suttor, Francis Lord, Richard Windeyer, 
Alexander Macleay, Roger Therry, Charles Nicholson, and John 
Dunmore Lang, the two last mentioned being among the representatives 
of the Port Phillip district, since known as Victoria. Mr. Alexander 
Macleay was the first Speaker of this body, succeeded by Sir Charles 
Nicholson in 1846. Partial representation in the Legislature did not 
altogether satisfy the colonists, for as far back as the year 1845 the 
question of Responsible Government was publicly discussed. The 
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tion once started was never allowed to slumber, but aided by a vigorous 
and outspoken Press, as well as by the talented oratory of some of the 
patriotic members of the Legislature, it continually acquired new 
strength, until, in the year 1855, the Imperial Parliament passed a 
measure to sanction the new Constitution that the colonists sought. On 
22 May, 1856, the first Australian Parliament under Responsible Govern- 
ment was opened by Sir William Denison, in Sydney. It consisted of 
a nominated Upper House, called the Legislative Council, the number 
of members not being definitely fixed, and a Leg islative Assembly, 
consisting of fifty-four “elected members, of whom Sir Daniel Cooper was 
chosen the first Speaker. The first Ministry consisted of Sir Stuart 
Alexander Donaldson as Colonial Secretary and Premier ; Mr. Thomas 
Holt, Colonial Treasurer; Sir William Manning, Attorney-General ; 
Mr. J. B. Darvall, Solicitor-General ; Mr. G. R. Nichols, Auditor- 
General ; and Mr. W. C. Mayne as Representative of the Government 
in the Legislative Council. From that period the principles upon which 
the Government of New South Wales is based have never altered, 
though there have been some changes in the details. Various amend- 
ments of the Electoral Act have taken place from time to time, by 
which the number of representatives to the Legislative Assembly has 
been largely increased, and alterations have taken place, all in the 
direction of the removal of restrictions, and the extension of the liberties 
of the people. The Legislative Council now numbers sixty-six members, 
and the tenure of a seat in that body is for life. The only qualification 
required of members is that they shall be 21 years of age, and natural- 
born or naturalized subjects. The qualification for a member of the 
Assembly is the holding of an elector’s right. Members of the Lower 
House receive a remuneration of £300 a year, but members of the 
Council are unpaid. Free passes by rail and tram are received by 
members of both Houses. A new Electoral Act, assented to on June 
13, 1893, remodelled the whole electoral system of New South 
Wales. The number of members of the Assembly is fixed at 125, and 
the Colony is divided into 125 electoral districts. No elector can have 
more than one vote in the Colony, or, in other words, the “one man one 
vote” principle is enforced. Every person entitled to vote must see 
that his name is inscribed on the electoral roll, and must provide him- 
self with a document called an “ elector’s right,” without the production 
of which he cannot demand a ballot-paper. The suffrage is manhood, the 
only conditions being twelve months’ residence in the colony in the case 
of an immigrant, and three months’ residence in the electoral district 
in which the right to vote is claimed. The duration of Parliament is 
limited to three years. There have been fifteen Parliaments in New 
South Wales, the average existence of which has been two years six 
months and fourteen days. 

The example and influence of New South Wales have not been 
without effect on the other Australasian Colonies. Victoria, after its 
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separation from New South Wales, was legislated for by a Council of partly 
nominated and partly elected members, but on 21 November, 1856, the 
first Parliament under the new Constitution of Victoria was opened. 
This Constitution differed from that of the parent Colony in that the 
Legislative Council, as well as the Assembly, was elective; it consisted 
of thirty members, while there were fifty-eight in the Lower House. 
Mr. W. C. Haines was the first Premier. There are now forty-eight 
members in the Council, and ninety-five in the Assembly. Members of 
the Council must be of the full age of 30 years, and for one year 
previous to the election must have possessed a freehold estate to the 
value of £100 per annum, free of encumbrance. The tenure of office is 
six years, and there is no remuneration attached to the office. Electors 
must possess a £10 freehold, or a leasehold of £25, or be mortgagors 
in possession of property rated not less than £10 per year. Graduates 
of British or Australasian Universities, legal and medical practitioners, 
ministers, certified school-masters, military and naval officers, and 
matriculated students of the Melbourne University are entitled to the 
franchise. Members of the Assembly must be 21 years of age, natural- 
born or naturalised subjects, and resident in the Colony for two years. 
The reimbursement is £300 per annum. Three years is the limit of the 
duration of a Parliament. The suffrage is practically manhood, with 
a residence of twelve months. There have been fifteen Parliaments in 
Victoria under the present Constitution, the average duration of each 


being two years and four and three-quarter months. 


Tasmania, on its separation from New South Wales, at the end of 1825, 
was provided with a nominated Legislative Council, under which it was 
governed for some thirty years. Following the lead of their neighbours, 
the colonists of this island also agitated for a Constitution, which was 
eventually granted to them, and came into force on 2 December, 1856. 
Tasmania possesses a Legislative Council and a Legislative Assembly, 
beth of which are elective. The Council consists of eighteen members, 
who hold office for six years. They must be 30 years of age, and 
natural-born or naturalised subjects ; their remuneration is £100 per 
annum. The electors must possess a property qualification of £20 per 
annum freehold, or £80 leasehold, in addition to which there are 
professional and educational qualifications, coupled with a condition of 
residence. There are thirty-six members of the Assembly, whose quali- 
fication is the same as that for the Council, except that the minimum 
age is 21. The duration of the Assembly is limited to five years, and 
members receive £100 per annum. The tenth Parliament of Tasmania 
recently terminated its existence, and the eleventh commenced to sit in 
June, 1894. The actual term of existence of Tasmanian Parliaments 
has averaged a litfle over three years and nine months. 


South Australia, like most of the other Australian Colonies, was at first 
subject to the nominee system of appointment to the Legislative Council, 
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but in 1848 it obtained the boon of adding elected members to those 
nominated. Constitutional Government was granted to this Colony in 
1856, and the first Parliament under the new order of things assembled 
on 22 April in the following year. The South Australian Legislature 
consists of a Legislative Council of twenty-four members arid a House 
of Assembly of fifty-four. Both Houses are elected by the people. Hight 
members of the Council retire every three years, but are eligible for 
re-election. Members are not required to have a property qualification, 
but must have resided in the province for three years. An elector must 
have a freehold of £50 or a leasehold of £20 annual value, or be an 
occupier of a dwelling of the clear annual value of £25, and must have 
been registered six months prior to the election. The principle of ‘one 
man one vote” has long been in existence in South Australia; and in 
regard to general elections, there has been for some time a provision in 
force by which sea-faring persons, and others temporarily absent, can 
nevertheless record their votes. Members of the Assembly, as well as 
electors, are qualified by being 21 years of age, and enrolled for six 
months before the election. Members of either House receive £200 
per annum. ‘The duration of a Parliament is limited to three years. 

Queensland, which separated from New South Wales at the end of the 
year 1859, was never as a separate Colony under the nominee system, 
but commenced with Responsible Government, under which its first 
Parliament opened on 29 May, 1860. Jts Legislative Council consists 
of members nominated by the Governor. There are thirty-eight at 
present, but there is no limit fixed to the number. The tenure is for 
life. The qualification for members is that they must be 21 years 
of age, and natural-born or naturalised subjects. They receive no 
remuneration. The Legislative Assembly, of which there are seventy- 
two members, is elected by the people. Electors for the Assembly 
are enrolled under what is practically manhood suffrage, the only 
condition being six months’ residence. Any person on the Electoral 
Rolls is qualified to be a member. The duration of Parliament is 
limited to three years, and members of the Assembly receive £300 
a year. 

In New Zealand, as in the other Colonies, the form of government 
in the early days was of a mixed description, but in the year 1852 an 
Act was passed by the Imperia] Parliament conferring upon this Colony 
a Constitution. New Zealand was divided into six provinces, subse- 
quently increased to nine, each governed by a Superintendent and Pro- 
vincial Council, elected according to a franchise which was practically 
equivalent to household suffrage. The provincial system, however, did 
not give satisfaction, and was abolished in 1876, when a system of 
Parliamentary Government for the whole of the Colony, very similar to 
that of the large Australian Colonies, came into existence. The Legis- 
lature now consists of two branches. There is a Legislative Council of 
forty-six nominees. By an Act passed in 1891 all appointments to the 
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Council are made for seven years only, though each Councillor will be 
eligible for re-appointment. The honorarium is £150 per Session, pay- 
able monthly, with a deduction in case of absence, except from illness or 
some other unavoidable cause. ‘The qualification for membership is that 
theperson must be 21 yearsof age, and a natural-bornor naturalised subject 
(in New Zealand) of Her Majesty. One-fourth of the total number of 
members is required to form a quorum. The House of Representatives 
consists of seventy-four members, of whom four are Maoris, chosen to 
represent them by their countrymen. The qualification for membership 
is simply registration as an elector ; and under the provisions of an Act 
passed in 1893, females are allowed to vote. The honorarium iy £20 
per month, with travelling expenses to and from Wellington. Twenty 
members are required to form a quorum. ‘There have been six Parlia- 
ments under the present Constitution, the average duration of each being 
nearly two years and eight months. 

Western Australia, which was proclaimed a British Colony on | June, 
1829, was the last of the group to enjoy the privilege of Responsible 
Government. At an early stage of its existence the Colony possessed a 
Legislative Council, consisting exclusively of officials nominated by the 
Governor. Subsequently, elected members were added, representing the 
principal districts of the Colony, and this state of things continued until 
the end of 1890, when the new Constitution came into existence. Under 
it there were two houses of Legislature; the Upper House consisting 
of fifteen nominated members, and the Lower House of thirty members, 
representing the thirty electorates into which the Colony was divided. 
An amended Constitution Act, however, came into force in 1893, when 
the total population of the Colony was found to exceed 60,000 persons. 
Under the new Act the Legislative Council consists of twenty-one 
elected members, and the Legislative Assembly of thirty-three members. 
Members of both Houses must possess freehold estate to the value of 
£250, free of encumbrance. An elector for the Upper House must 
have resided in the Colony for twelve months, and for that time have 
held a freehold estate of the value of £100; or have been a householder 
occupying a dwelling of the annual value of £25 for the same period ; 
or he must occupy a leasehold estate of the same annual value, which 
has eighteen months to run; or have held a similar leasehold for the 
past eighteen months, or a Crown lease of an annual value of not less 
than £10; or he must be on the electoral roll of a municipality or Roads 
Board District in respect of property of not less than £25 annual value. 
To qualify a person as an elector for the Assembly, he must have 
resided in the colony for six months, and for that period have held a 
freehold estate of not less than £50, or a house of an annual value of 
not less than £10, or a leasehold estate of similar value, or a pastoral or 
running lease of not less than £5 per annum, or be inscribed on the 
roll of a Municipal or Roads Board District within the electorate. The 
first Premier was the Hon. John Forrest. 
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The following table shows the number of members and the amount 
of remuneration in each branch of the Legislature, in the various 
Australasian Colonies :— 














Legislative Council. | Legislative Assembly. 
No. of | <atoar | 
Yo. 0} . | No. o A 
nifer here Remuneration. Neen nara Remuneration. 
| | 
New South Wales ............ 66 125 £300 per ann, 


Wickorian, o.sce.desdnesaceds Sos 48 95 £300 a 









Queensland....... Foxe 38 72 O00. - 455 
South Australia ........ ee 24 £200 per ann. 54 £200 .,, 
Western Australia ............ 21 INON Gls caccecese' 33 None. 
Tasmania .........cs0e0es wen 18 £100 per ann. 36 £100 per ann. 
New Zealand. .isiiissccsconessce 46 £150 per sess. 74 £20 per month 

















The question of federation having been so prominently brought before 
the public of Australasia during recent years, this chapter would be 
incomplete without a brief record of what has been done in the matter. 
The subject did not escape the attention of those who drew up the out- 
lines of the first free Constitution for Australia, and who indeed sketched 
out a fairly comprehensive federation scheme. Unfortunately, however, 
the proposition was mixed up with others that were unpopular, and it 
was allowed to sink out of sight with them. Still, from time to time the 
evil of want of union among the Australian Colonies was forcibly 
apparent, and the idea of federation has gradually become more and more 
popular. Discussions of the subject took place in the Australian press, 
and conferences were held, the result of which was that the question came 
before the Imperial Parliament, by whom a measure was passed, per- 
mitting the formation of a Federal Council, to which any Colony that 
felt inclined to join could send delegates. The first meeting of the 
Federal Council was held at Hobart, in January, 1886, the Colonies of 
Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, and Fiji being repre- 
sented. New South Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand declined 
to join, but South Australia sent delegates to a subsequent meeting. The 
Council has held five meetings in all, at which various matters of inter- 
colonial interest have been discussed. The Council, however, is purely 
a deliberative body, and possesses neither funds nor powers to put its 
legislation into force. 

A more important step towards the federation of the Australasian 
Colonies was taken in February, 180, when a Conference, consisting of 
delegates from each of the seven Colonies, was held at the Parliament 
House, Melbourne. The members held seven meetings, the result being 
the adoption of an Address to the Queen, enclosing certain resolutions 
as the result of the Conference, affirming the desirableness of an early 
union, under the Crown, of the Australian Colonies, on principles just 
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to the several Colonies ; that the remoter Australasian Colonies should 
be entitled to admission upon terms to be afterwards agreed upon ; and 
that steps should be taken for the appointment of delegates to a National 
Australasian Convention, to consider and report upon an adequate scheme 
for a Federal Constitution. 

In accordance with the resolution just quoted, delegates were appointed 
by the different Australasian Parliaments, and on the 2nd March, 1891, 
the National Australasian Convention commenced its sittings in the 
Legislative Assembly Chambers, Macquarie-street, Sydney. There were 
forty-five members of the Convention altogether, every Colony sending 
seven, with the exception of New Zealand, which had only three repre- 
sentatives. Sir Henry Parkes was unanimously chosen as President, and 
Sir Samuel Griffith as Vice-President. Resolutions were adopted 
affirming the following principles :— 


1. That the powers and rights of existing Colonies shall remain 
intact, except as regards such powers as it might be necessary 
to hand over to the Federal Government. 

. That no alteration shall be made in State boundaries without 
the consent of the Legislatures of such States, as well as of 
the Federal Parliament. 

. Trade between the federated Colonies to be absolutely free. 

. Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to be in the Federal 
Government and Parliament. 

5. Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one command. 

. The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each State 
to make amendments in its constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of Federation. 


Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Constitution 
which should establish a Senate and a House of Representatives—the 
latter to possess the sole power of originating money bills ; also a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal; and an Executive consisting of a Governor- 
General, with such persons as may be appointed as his advisers. 

A draft Constitution Bill was adopted by the Convention, and it now 
remains for the several Colonies to adopt or reject the scheme presented 
to them by the Convention. Nothing practical has yet been done in 
this direction by any of the Colonies. 





DEFENCE. 


i each of the Colonies a small permanent military force is main- 

tained, consisting for the most part of artillery and submarine 
miners. There has always been manifested by the colonists of Aus- 
tralasia an objection to the maintenance of a standing army, and a 
disposition to rely mainly upon the patriotism and valour of the citizens 
for their own defence. But each Colony possesses a more or less com- 
plete system of fortifications, armed with expensive ordnance, which 
requires a more regular and constant attendance than could well be 
bestowed by those who devote only a portion of their time to military 
affairs. Hence it has been found advisable to institute the small per- 
manent forces alluded to, whose chief duty it is to man the fortifications 
and keep the valuable armaments therein in a state of efficiency, so as to 
be ready for any emergency. At the same time it is expected that they 
will prove a steady nucleus around which to form an effective defence 
force if ever hostilities should unfortunately occur. The greater portion 
of the Australian forces is, however, comprised of volunteers under a 
system of partial payment, which affords a cheap and effective defence 
force without the disadvantages and expense of a standing army. The 
men receive a fixed amount of pay, in order to compensate them for loss 
of wages during the time they are away from their employment for the 
purposes of military instruction. In New South Wales and Victoria the 
remuneration amounts to £12 per annum to each man, and in Queens- 
land and South Australia to about half that sum. It is computed on the 
basis of a certain number of whole or half-day parades or night drills at. 
the rate of 10s. per day in the first two Colonies named, 6s. a day in 
Queensland, and 5s. a day in South Australia. In addition to the 
remuneration the partially-paid, in common with all the other military 
forces, receive free rations when in camp or on active service. There 
has been a marked tendency in most of the Colonies to discourage the 
services of the purely volunteers, as the system was found to work un- 
satisfactorily, especially in the country districts. In New Zealand and 
Western Australia alone is the volunteer system the mainstay of defence, 
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The following is the strength of the forces maintained by each province 
in 1892-3 :— 





sderryl Unpaid. 





New South Wales E 4,719 343 
Victoria eee 3,899 2,565 
ce ! 3,745 691 
South Australia ............ xed y ! 816 
Western Australia eye j 2 608 
Tasmania at} y 1,250 
New Zealand ... 7 3 6,367 











Australasia 28,857 ‘ | 14,605 12,640 





Included in the figures relating to Queensland, South Australia, and 
Tasmania, in the last column of the foregoing table, are rifle clubs or 
companies of a strength of about 2,800 men. By means of a liberal 
extension of these clubs, it is expected that there will be a large 
number of men, trained to the use of the rifle and not unaccustomed 
to drill, who in time of need may be available to fill the ranks of the 
regular forces. New South Wales also had its Rifle Companies, but 
they were disbanded at the end of 1892. 

The relative strength of the various arms in the Colonies may be 
summarized as follows :— 

Staff, Medical Staff, Instructors, Ambulance Corps, &e. 
Artillery (Garrison, field and horse) 
Engineers and Submarine Miners ... 
Cavalry 
Mounted Infantry and Mounted Rifles 
Infantry 
making a total strength, as shown above, of 28,857 men. 

In addition to the forces enumerated above, all the Colonies, with 
the exception of Tasmania and Western Australia, have small corps of 
Naval Volunteer Artillery, or a partially paid force of a similar character, 
capable of being employed either as a light artillery land force, or to 
serve on board the local war vessels. In Victoria there was in 1892 a 
permanent naval force of 237 men. The marine forces are as follow:— 

Colony. Strength. 
New South Wales 619 
Vietoria .. + MOET 
Queensland .. . 516 
South Australia . . 148 
New Zealand cesar sates sete tee es 1,185 


Total 5,080 


Thus the combined forces of all the Australasian Colonies on their 
present footing are 31,937 strong; and of these nearly 22,000 could be 
mobilised in any one of the Colonies of Queensland, New South Wales, 
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Victoria, or South Australia. Most of the Colonies have also Cadet 
companies comprising pupils in the Public Schools, who are taught the 
use of arms so as to fit them, on reaching manhood, for taking a patriotic 
share in the defence of their country if need be. The Cadets have not 
been enumerated in the figures given. 


NAVAL DEFENCE. 


The boundaries of the Australian Naval Station have been defined as 
follow :—From 95° E. long. by the parallel of 10° S. lat. to 130° E. 
long. ; thence north to 12° N. lat., and along that parallel to 160° W. 
long., and on the south by the Antarctic Circle, including the numerous 
groups of islands situated within those limits. 

The defence of the Australasian coast is mainly in the hands of the 
British ships on the Australian Station, and of the Australasian Auxiliary 
Squadron. Sydney, the head- quarters of the fleet, ranks as a first class 
naval station ; and extensive repairing yards and store-houses have been 
provided for “the accommodation of the ships of war. There were 
stationed in the Australasian waters at the close of 1893 nine Imperial 
vessels whose armament, speed, &c., are as follow :— 





Coal 
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ga 
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Length. 
10 knots’ speed. 


3 
8 
3 
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Displacement. 
horse-power. 
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Draught of water 


bunkers. 
Distance that can 


be 
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Orlando ..| Twin-screw 29°2in.22-tonB.L.R. 
cruiser, 1st 10 6-in.5-tonB.L.R 
class, 16 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
armoured, 7M., 3L. 

Curacoa ..| Screw cruiser,| 2 2, 2 4 6-in. 5-ton B.L.R., 
3rd class. 85-in. 2-tonB.L. R. 
1 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 


a 
Ss 
S 
o 





Rapid ....| Serew cruiser, 
3rd class. 


Royalist. .| Screw cruiser,| 
3rd class. 


Lizard ..| Screw gun- 3 165 0 | 29 
boat, 1st | 
class. 
Goldfinch.| Screw gun- 165 0 | 30 6 4-in. 26-cws.B.L.R 
boat, 1st 2 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
class. | 2M. 

Ringdove.| Screw gun- ; 165 0 | 30 641 in. 26-cwt.B.L R.|} 13°0 
boat, 1st | F. Hotchkiss, 
class. | 
Dart* ....| Screw yacht. 2 133 0 | 25 88 


Penguin*.| Screw sloop. | 1,180} 700/14 0/1800 38 2 64pr.M.,1L.,2M.} 10:0} 200 
{ 
































* Surveying service. M.L.R., Muzzle-loading rifled guns; Q F., Quick-firing guns ; M., Machine 
guns; L., Light guns under 15 cwt. ; B.L.R., Breech- loading rified guns. 
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The hull of the “Orlando” is of steel; that of the “Curacoa” of 
steel and iron, sheathed with wood ; and the hulls of the other vessels 
are of composite materials. The “Orlando” has a 10-inch armoured 
belt at water-line, with 3-inch armoured deck, and 12-inch conning 
tower. In addition to the armament mentioned in the table, the 
“ Orlando” and the ‘‘ Curagoa” have each two torpedo tubes. 


Early in 1894 the first-class cruiser “ Crescent,” the largest and most 
powerful warship ever seen in Australian waters, brought out relief crews 
for several vessels of the fleet, and returned to England with the time- 
expired officers and men. 


An undertaking has been entered into by all the Colonies for the 
payment of a pro rata subsidy for the maintenance of an auxiliary 
fleet. The total subvention to be paid by all the Colonies amounts to 
£126,000 per annum, the contributions of each being determined on the 
basis of population. The amount paid by each Colony for the year 1893 
was :— 





(New: Southow alestiy.svcrc se cc sous etecroe hae Sere ieee eee pees 
EVAGUOLIG eos case cvaccwocce sovancoscsecc ese tiereetstes tence aseeiee 36,968 
Qnieensland Co: ssccs.s2 ceewatsavssaittarescaeates caccasee he anes 13,342 
South Anstraliay sesccccscec cc ccccee cocks ote oe ne ne ieee 10,663 
WresternAustralia® apccct ssscstspcececs cons sos deses soon venseseeace 1,858 
"PASIAN Ag foods veadas even coccocasa cate te tseuedeas tect eieaeesiwsas 4,850 
INGw. Zealand’ s.cieiv-ccescee ce sence boss des caecaseee eset eoe roscoe 20,599 
Australasia 2:0c)hs.sescecsso sow shanesivncsoees £126,000 


The fleet consists of five fast cruisers, and two torpedo gunboats of the 
“* Archer” (improved type) and “ Rattlesnake” classes of the British 
Navy ; of these three cruisers and one gunboat will be continuously 
kept in commission, the remainder being held in reserve in Australasian 
ports, but ready for commission whenever circumstances may require 
their use. The agreement is for a period of ten years, and shall then, 
or at the end of any subsequent year, be terminable, provided two 
years’ notice has been given. The vessels have been built by the 
British Government, but the Australasian Colonies pay the interest on 
their prime cost at the rate of 5 per cent., provided such payment does 
not exceed £35,000. The Colonies are also to pay the actual charge 
for maintenance as mentioned above. On the termination of the agree- 
ment these vessels will remain the property of the Imperial Government. 
The strength of the fleet already in Australian waters will be maintained. 
The vessels specified in the agreement between Great Britain and the 
Colonies are to be in addition to these. The Australasian squadron is 
commanded by the Admiral on the Australian Station, whose head- 
quarters are in Sydney, where a residence is provided for him by the 
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Colony. The squadron, which arrived in Port Jackson on 5th September, 
1891, consists of the following vessels :— 
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tons. ft. in.|ft. in.| ft. in. knots,} tons. |knots. 


Katoomba ..| Screw cruiser,| 2,575 | 7,500|/16 6|2650|41 0 |8 4:7Q.F. guns, 8] 16:5] 300 | 6,000 
8rd class. 3-pr.Q.F. guns, 1 
7-pr. M. L.R. gun 
(boat and field), 
4°45 in. 5-barrel 
Nordenfeldt. 

Ringarooma| Screw cruiser, 2,575 | 7,500 | 16 6| 2650/41 0 do --| 165 | 300 | 6,000 
3rd class. 


~I 


+ Mildura ..| Sorew cruiser,] 2,575 | 7,500|16 6|2650)|41 0 do --| 16°5| 300 | 6,000 
38rd class, 

Wallaroo ..| Screw cruiser,| 2,575 | 7,500} 16 6 | 2650/41 0 do --| 16°5| 300 | 6,000 
8rd class. 

t Tauranga..| Screw cruiser,| 2,575 | 7,500| 16 6 | 2650)|41 0 do --| 165} 300 | 6,000 
3rd class. 


{Boomerang} Torpedo gun-| 735 | 4,500| 10 6 | 2300/27 0 /24°7in. Q.F.guns,|*18°75| 160 | 2,500 
boat, | 43-pr. Q.F. guns 

Karrakatta..| Torpedo gun-| 735 | 4,500} 10 6| 2300/27 0 do --/*18°75| 160 | 2,500 
boat. 



































* This speed can be increased until, under favourable conditions, for a short period, a maximum 
of 21knotscan be obtained. Q.F.—Quick firing guns. jf In reserve. 


The hull of each of the vessels of the auxiliary squadron is of steel. 
The deck armour over machinery space is 2-in. and l-in., and the conning- 
towers are protected by 3-inch armour, except in the case of the torpedo 
boats, the towers of which have l-in. armour. In addition to the 
armament mentioned in the table, each of the cruisers carries four, and 
each of the torpedo boats five, torpedo tubes. 

The corvette “ Wolverene,” which had been presented to New South 
Wales by the Imperial Government, having been sold in August, 1893, 
the Colony now possesses no ships of war of its own, with the exception 
of the two small torpedo steam launches, the “ Acheron” and the 
“‘ Avernus,” which are manned by members of the Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. 
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Victoria has a navy of its own for harbour defence, consisting of the 
following vessels :— 





Displacement. 





Name. Class. Armament. 
Tons. 
Nelson) sicecensse | Wooden frigate.. 2,730 Two 7-in. M.L.R., fourteen 64- 
pdrs., two Gatlings. 
Cerberus......... Armoured turret 3,480 Four 10-in. M.L.R., four 1-in. , 
ship (twin Nordenfeldts, 4 barrels, twenty- 
screw). four Q.F. guns, one 13}-pdr. 
and one 26-pdr. B.L. guns, 
Victoria ......... Steel gunboat ... 530 Two 13-pdr. B.L.R. guns, two 
(twin screw). l-in. Nordenfeldt M. guns, one 
8-in, and one 6-in. B.L. gun. 
Albert.......000. do 350 One 8-in. and one 6-in. B.L. gun, 
two 2-barrel and two 4-barrel 
Nordenfeldt M. guns. 
Countess of First-class steel 120 Three 14-in. Fiume torpedoes, and 
Hopetoun. torpedo boat. two 2-barrel Nordenfeldt M. 
guns. 
Childers ........ | First-class steel 63 Three 15-in. and three 14-in. 
torpedo boat. Fiume torpedoes, and two l-pdr. 
Hotchkiss Q.F. guns. 
Nepean ... .....| Second-class 12 Four 14-in. Fiume torpedoes. 
steel torpedo 
boat. 
Lonsdale......... GO i cssves 12 do do 
Gordon ......... Wooden torpedo 12 Four 14-in. Fiume_ torpedoes, 
boat ‘‘ Turn- three 2-barrel Nordenfeldt guns. 
about.” 
Batman’, ::.-5.-. Armed steamer.. 387 One 6-in. R.B.L., two 1-in. Nor- 
(twin screw). denfeldts, 2 barrels, 
Fawkner ...... do 387 One 6-in. R.B.L., two Gatlings. 
Gannet ......... do 347 One 6-in. R.B.L., two 1-in. Nor- 
denfeldts, 2 barrels. 
Lady Loch...... Customs steamer 346 do do 
(steel). 
Commissioner..| Wooden steam 40 Spar torpedoes, and dropping gear 
launch. for two 14-in. R.L, torpedoes. 
Customs No, 1 do 30 do do 
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The two dredges (“‘ Batman” and “ Fawkner”) and the tug (“ Gannet”) 
mentioned above have been specially built to carry heavy guns, and 
provision is also made by which some of the fast steamers belonging to 
the port could be fitted as cruisers at very short notice. Guns are kept 
in readiness in Melbourne in case it should be deemed necessary to put 
these vessels into commission. 

Queensland has two gunboats, one of which, the “ Paluma,” is usually 
employed on survey service on the coast of Queensland at the joint 
expense of the Queensland and Imperial Governments; but this vessel 
has been lent temporarily to the Imperial Government, and is now in 
commission as tender to H.M.S. “Orlando.” The following are the 
particulars of the vessels available for the defence of Queensland ports :— 








Name. Class. Displacement. Armament. 
Tons. 
Gayundah ..... Steel gunboat 360 One 8-in. B.L. Armstrong, one 
(twin screw). 6-in. B.L. Armstrong, two 3-pdr. 
Q.F., 2M. 
Palumas. :....c00- GOl = secese 360 One 8-in. B.L. Armstrong, one 
6-in. B.L. Armstrong, one 3-pdr. 
Q.F., 2M. 
Otter - <cresera Tender (twin 120 One 64-pounder, M.L.R. 
screw). 
Bonito ........... Barge (twin 450 One gun. 
screw). 
Stingaree ...... dome = hs... 450 One gun. 
Pumba. ......... ie Gere 450 One gun. 
Dolphin ......... dow wer... 450 | One gun. 
Bream  ......+5 dor) oiss:2 450 | One gun. 
Midge............ Steam pinnace w+. | Two machine guns. 
Mosquito ......| Second-class =| .... Two machine guns. 
steel torpedo 
boat. 














South Australia maintains one twin-screw steel cruiser, the “Protector,” 
of 920 tons. Her armament consists of one 8-in. 11$-ton B.L., seven 
6-in. 4-ton B.L., four 3-pdr. Q.F., and five Gatling machine guns. 
Tasmania owns one torpedo boat, and Western Australia one schooner, 
the “ Meda,” of 150 tons, employed on survey service at the joint expense 
‘of the Imperial and Colonial Governments. New Zealand possesses four 
Thorneycroft torpedo boats, and four steam launches fitted for torpedo 
work, 
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COST OF DEFENCE. 


Most of the Colonies have spent considerable sums in works of 
defence, and the principal ports are well protected by extensive fortifica- 
tions, erected by the various Governments at great cost, 

The total expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue for defence 
purposes during 1892-93 was as follows :— 





Colony. Amount. Per head of Population. 





£ 

New South Wales 248,905 
Victoria are 221,195 
Queensland ae : 75,685 
South Australia ... eae : 52,623 
Western Australia eeu 4,057 
Tasmania a 19,282 


75,254 


Dwr wwow pA? 
Rac aow 











The above table gives a total expenditure for Australasia of £697,001, 
at the rate of 3s. 7d. for each inhabitant. 

Tn all the Colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, a certain 
amount of money has been spent out of loans on works of defence. 
Victoria, however, for several years has discontinued the expenditure 
of loan moneys for this service. The amounts thus spent during 1892-93 
were as follow :— 


£ 
New South Wales *77,851 
Queensland See 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 


£106,765 
*Inclusive of £23,412 for naval station, Port Jackson. 


The total debt incurred by each Colony for defence purposes to the 
end of 1892-93 was as follows :— 





Amount. | Per head of Population. 





£ 
New South Wales *1,096,530 
Victoria fC 100,000 
Queensland eel 191,423 
South Australia ... deccheoetate re 234,414 
Tasmania wade 118,903 


871,474 


ponwnonPf 








2,612,744 


eo 





* Inclusive of £225,610 for naval station, Port Jackson. 
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This does not represent the whole cost of the fortifications, as large 
sums have from time to time been expended from the general revenues 
of the Colonies in the construction of works of defence ; the amount of 
such payments, however, it is now impossible to determine. 

‘A military commission was appointed in 1890 by the Imperial and 
the different Australian Governments, to take evidence and report on 
the fortification of King George’s Sound, Hobart, Thursday Island, and 
Port Darwin, at the jot expense of the various Governments. The 
commission visited the points mentioned during 1891, and as a result of 
the evidence taken it may be anticipated that before long these four 
important strategical points will not be left at the mercy of any hostile 
cruiser that might choose to make a descent upon them. At Thursday 
Island the works have been completed, and the following sums have 
been apportioned to be paid towards their maintenance by the Colonies 
interested for the six months ended June 30, 1893 :— 





£ 
New South Wales : 765 
Vileboriay i... teesss2see vas 750 
Queensland ............+. ee 270 
South Australia 213 
Western Australia 38 
obal fora acosses aasstet svecscveeesens-seeoecs £2,036 


The amounts are distributed in proportion to the population of the 
several Colonies. The total cost of the fortifications at Thursday Island 
was £21,573, the expense of which has been borne by the contributing 
Colonies as under :— 





£ 
New South Wales 8,133 
WaCtoriatorecsenseicusdovesaseee ad «= 175928 
Queensland ....... 2,861 
South Australia 2,253 
Western Australia 398 


Total... -ccgnacnnncastananens sae gseacsoonns £21,573 


At King George’s Sound the works are now complete, the armament 
being in position, and the garrison on the spot. 
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ACCUMULATION. 


i a first century of Australasian history closed on the 26th January, 

1888. It is impossible to trace step by step the progress made 
during that period, as the data for the purpose are for the most part 
wanting. Sufficient material is, however, available, from which a com- 
parative statement of the wealth of the Colonies at different periods may 
be deduced. In the following figures the private wealth of the people 
has alone been considered, the value of the unsold lands of the State, as 
well as the value of public works, having been omitted. The subjoined 
table shows the private wealth of the whole of Australasia and the 
increase thereof at intervals of twenty-five years from the date when 
this territory was first colonised :— 

















Australasia. 
January. 
Amount of Private Wealth. Increase during 25 years. 
£ £ 
1788 — Country first colonised, 
1813 | 1,000,000 1,000,000 
1838 26,000,000 25,000,000 
1863 | 181,000,000 155,000,000 
1890 2 1,169,000,000 *988,000,000 





* Increase for twenty-seven years. 


The progress exhibited in this table is marvellous, and as regards ratio 
quite unprecedented. Though Australasia has but the population of a 
province of one of the great Huropean powers, in the wealth and earnings 
of its people it stands before most of the secondary States, and as regards 
wealth and income per head of population far before any other country. 
The following figures show the average wealth per inhabitant of the 
principal countries, and have been corrected according to the latest 
information procurable :— 












£ £ 
Australasiaz.s ci: .cs.sessesteccess 309-0 Argentine Republic ...... Conte 164°2 
United Kingdom ............... 246°1 Spain. sect oe ore 2° 
TANCE yeeros eis et eee 235°0 Germany.... ay 
Belginmin, scm rgescan eae 226°0 Sweden and Norway : 122°1 
U.8.;-America, .<.5.. sents 205°2 tal yt fede ot prrite tage ORS 
Canad ay cescrstsnerssre er cote 196-0 Austria-Hungary ... 96°1 
Holland seo ere ese eee 195°5 ortupal vee t kicasess), | “OAag 
Denmarks.0.0.1; settee 192°4 URSA 565. Sssacct ees vances erooe see 55°4 
Switzerland (.ssfcicécs:s0. cieee 164°7 














VALUE OF LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS. 





Land and the improvements thereon form the great bulk of Austra- 
lasian wealth, for out of the 1,169 millions at which it is valued, about 
821 millions, or 70 per cent., is represented by what is termed real 
estate. The valuation of lands and buildings presents no difficulty 
except in the case of Western Australia and New South Wales ; 
as regards the first-mentioned Colony the only data procurable are 
very meagre, but the area, situation, and use to which the lands 
are put are known, and from these data an approximation has been 
formed. 

Only a very small part of New South Wales is under municipal 
government, and until the last Census was taken the valuation of 
lands outside the municipal area could only be a matter of 
speculation. The Census Act, however, was so framed that every 
holder of land was required to make a declaration of the value 
of his property, and from the return so obtained the present estimate 
was compiled. The value of lands, buildings, and other improve- 
ments thereon has been set down at £303,152,000; of this sum 
141 millions represents property subject to municipal taxation, 117 
millions country lands outside municipalities, and 45 millions the 
improvements thereon. 

In Victoria the valuation of municipalities is 214 millions. An inspec- 
tion of the returns, however, will show that this is an under-estimate, as 
some of the municipalities, notably Melbourne City, have placed the 
capital value at only ten times the annual value, which is obviously 
too low a figure. Making a correction on this account, the estimated 
valuation of property within municipalities may be set down at 233 
millions; and to this must be added the value of improvements on 
pastoral properties which are not reckoned in the municipal valuation. 
In New South Wales similar improvements, which originally cost 73 
millions, were valued by the owners at 45 millions, equal to 11s. 3d. 
per head of sheep depastured. Reckoning every head of large stock 
as equal to ten sheep, for Victoria these improvements are taken 
to be worth 13s. 4d. per sheep, which fixes their value at 23 
millions, making the total value of land and improvements in Victoria 
256 millions. 

For South Australia and New Zealand the valuations adopted are 
those of the Local Taxation Offices, but slightly increased. For 
Western Australia the land has been valued at slightly over 5 
millions, which sum is liable to correction should there be any 
evidence of a more exact valuation. For the other Colonies the 
municipal values have been accepted, with an addition for improve- 
ments not valued by the municipalities, according to the carrying 
capacity of the runs. 

The plan adopted in valuing the other forms of wealth is given in a 
previous issue of this work, and, as it is marked by no features of 
special interest, need not be repeated on this occasion. 


Ky 
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The valuation of each of the principal elements of wealth is as 
follows :-— 
Classification. £ 
Land, Houses, and Permanent Improvements 821,280,000 
Live Stock Ate 120,205,000 
Coin and Bullion ... aes 33,582,000 
Merchandise 51,151,000 
Household Furniture and Personal Property 62,874,000 
Shipping owned in Colonies 7,049,000 
Mines and Mining Plant 38,033,000 


Plant employed in Agricultural, Manufacturing, and 
other industries not elsewhere included 35,260,000 


1,169,434,000 


The distribution amongst the various provinces was as stated 
below :— 





he Per 
Private Wealth. Inhabitant. 





£ £ 
New South Wales 412,484,000 
Victoria 344,224,000 304 
Queensland 118,414,000 301 
South Australia ere 99,141,000 310 
Western Australia .... sae 10,619,000 218 
Tasmania aie pay, 34,360,000 236 
New Zealand 150, 192,000 240 





1,169,434,000 309 











No attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to bring the 
estimates of private wealth to a date later than 1890, although it 
cannot be denied that very material changes have since taken place 
in the value of most descriptions of property. Allusion has been made 
in another place to the disastrous effects of the collapse of land com- 
panies and building societies, to which many thousands had entrusted 
their savings, and to the still more serious losses entailed by the sus- 
pension of payment on the part of many old-established banks. The 
experience of all the provinces shows that the selling value of property 
has seriously fallen, but it would be idle to alter the estimates of 1890 
to the conditions of June, 1894, seeing that a few months will probably 
show a material improvement. The conditions of productive industry 
are still hopeful. The country has been favoured with an unusual 
succession of good seasons, and though the prices of Australasian produce 
have tended to lower rates than formerly, there has been an increased 
production per inhabitant. It is not likely that certain forms of 
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investment, notably land, will reach their former speculative values, at 
least for many years, nor is it desirable that they should do so; but 
there is ample evidence that, with the expansion of population, th2re 
will still be ample scope for the remunerative employment of capital. 


THE DIFFUSION OF WEALTH. 


In former issues of this volume the probate returns of each Colony 
were made the basis of a calculation of its private wealth. Extended 
investigation showed that unless the ages of the persons dying were also 
taken into consideration, estimates based on the probate returns were 
likely to prove fallacious ; and as information in regard to ages was not 
procurable, this form of estimating was abandoned. _‘The occurrence at 
irregular intervals of the death of very rich persons, even if the ages 
had been procurable,would have had a disturbing effect on the calcula- 
tions, as it can be readily imagined that, where the average number of 
deaths ranges from only one thousand in Western Australia to sixteen 
thousand in Victoria, an exceptionally large estate might easily vitiate 
the average. In support of what is here stated, it may be pointed out 
that, as estimated by probates, the average wealth per inhabitant in 
Victoria during five years varied between £325 and £610, and in New 
South Wales between £300 and £530. That such was the case 
involves a supposition too ridiculous to be fora moment entertained. 
The probate returns have some statistical value, as will presently appear ; 
the returns for the latest available year (1892) are, therefore, given :— 















‘olony. Number of Total Value of Beech v alue of Heatate 
ae Estates. Estates. Parse s Sera eancel 
£ £ 

New South Wales... ..... ae 2,117 4,542,350 2,145 
Victoria ....... 3,208 9,669,784 3,014 
Queensland) .c225;ccsccsstecesacscse 577 860,287 1,491 
South Australia ............s0000 742 1,137,747 1,533 
Western Australia............... MID Racesccveescoss) ||) Wagvansdeestes 
Wasmanta..t.cis.ccecoos ieoseecss 281 ‘269,336 958 
New Zealand! .:.5 cscscccsecs vos 768 1,477,331 1,924 
Australasia ............ 7,805 *17, 956,835 *2,334 














* Exclusive of Western Australia. 


As already pointed out, the value of estates is liable to vary greatly 
from year to year. For the past twelve years the average value of 
property left by persons who have died and left property was :—For 
New South Wales, £2,558 ; Victoria, £2,714; Queensland, £1,584 ; 
South Australia, £1,290; and Tasmania, £1,253. For New Zealand, 
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returns are only available for seven years, and they show an average of 
£2,432; while the values have not been ascertained in the case of 
Western Australia. 

Although the probate returns have little value as indicating the 
total wealth of the community, in the absence of the exact figures which 
property returns disclose, they form the only means of estimating the 
diffusion of wealth. The following table shows the proportion of persons 
out of every 100 dying who left estates sutticiently large to be the 
objects of specific bequest. The figures cover twelve years :— 

















Proportion of Estates per 100 deaths of 
. total population. 
Colony. 
1880-84. 1885-89. 1890-92. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 

New South Wales .... wae 110 11°5 12°5 
IVA CUOLIA NG earedecraccoer seasons ts Sd 12°7 13°1 17:2 
@ucenslandy.-sosc.sscceseer eee dct 6°6 8-2 10°4 
South Australia ....... Sdodaecavetess 12°3 15°3 18°3 
Western Australia .... 10°8 10°7 12°0 
Tasmania, cccisvecacsecess eos 9°6 115 12°9 
INew ‘Zealand 5 icccsessetessiseoestcsvieseccesedes|) | siSeecer = >|. “ereances 102 
Australasiay cs cssedettaceccssessete F111 *12°0 14:0 














* Exclusive of New Zealand. 


These figures show a distribution of wealth not to be paralleled in any 
other country in the world. In South Australia is found the widest 
diffusion of the individual Colonies ; and in a country where so much is 
said about the poor growing poorer and the rich richer, it is pleasing to 
find one out of every four adult males and females the possessor of pro- 
perty. Victoria comes next to South Australia, then New South Wales, 
and Queensland and New Zealand stand last on the list. Too much 
stress may be laid on the apparently wider distribution of wealth in one 
Colony than another, for it is obvious that a Colony with a stationary 
or decreasing population will naturally come out of a comparison of 
this kind more favourably than another with a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. However, taking all things into consideration, the table as a 
whole is highly satisfactory, and should be additionally pleasing from 
the circumstance that the ratio of distribution has been increasing in 
every province of the group. 

In the United Kingdom, during the three years 1890-92, the 
number of estates on which legacy duty was paid was 153,448. Making 
the liberal allowance of one-fourth for successions, of which the number 
is not given in the Statistical Abstract, the total estates would be 
191,800, as compared with 2,209,248 deaths, or not quite 8°7 per cent., 
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as against 14-0 per cent. in Australasia during the same period. To 
show still more clearly the wide distribution of property in these 
Colonies, the following statement is even more useful than the figures 
just given. The comparison is made as for every hundred deaths of 
adult males, and for the same number of deaths of adult males and 
females. This latter method is undoubtedly the proper basis of com- 
parison, as large numbers of females are possessors of a substantial 
amount of property :— 





Proportion of Estates Proportion of Estates 
per 100 deaths of per 100 deaths of 
adult males. adult males and females. 





1880-84. | 1885-89. | 1890-92. | 1880-84. | 1885-89. | 1890-92. 





| 
per cent. |per cent. |per cent. |percent. |per cent. /per cent, 
New South Wales 34°8 36°9 38°3 22°4 23°8 24:2 
WiCtOrIA s.25..260525 : | 38:8 39°6 49°5 : 24:2 | 30°1 
Queensland secll PLOrZ 23°4 29°1 , 16'1 20°6 
South Australia .... ...| 50°0 53°3. | 60°4 2y° | 33°5 
Western Australia . ial -23°7. 2) 270 
‘Tasmania vao|) 26" 7, 34°6 
29°6 





41:2 























* Exclusive of New Zealand. 


IMPORTATION OF CAPITAL. 


Australasia ranks among the debtor nations. At the close of 1892 
its people owed to persons outside its boundaries, or, more correctly 
speaking, there was invested in it by non-residents, and owing by 
its various governments, a sum approximating to £328,500,000, or 
£82 per inhabitant. Of this large sum, £121,850,000 represents the 
private investments, and £206,650,000 the outstanding liabilities of the 
States and local governing bodies. More important in some respects 
than the corpus of the debt are the annual payments made in respect 
thereof. These can be stated with some exactitude. The yearly interest 
paid on account of State and local government debts, to other than 
Australasian creditors, amounts to £8,265,000 ; while the income from 
private investments may be stated at £6,455,000 ; in all, £14,720,000. 
The aun on private investments represents an annual interest of 
about 5} per cent. ; and considering that much of the money invested 
in these Colonies obtains a much higher return than what has just been 
quoted, it is evident that a considerable sum, variously estimated at 
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from eleven to fifteen millions sterling, has been sunk in unproductive 
investments. In considering the question of the annual payment made 
by Australasia to Great Britain—which is its sole creditor—it is 
important to have distinctly in view the fact that part of this income is 
payable irrespective of production, and part only arises when there has 
been antecedent production. In the first of these categories is the 
charge on State and municipal borrowings to the amount already stated 
(£8,265,000), and probably half the income from private investments, 
or, in round figures, £3,100,000—the two taken together making a sum 
of £11,365,000, or a little less than £3 per inhabitant, which must be 
exported entirely irrespective of the condition of productive industry. 
It may here be remarked that there is another source of drainage from 
these Colonies to be considered in estimating the tributary stream flow- 
ing from Australasia to England; that is the income of absentee 
colonists, which for 1892 probably reached £810,000. The total pay- 
ments to outside creditors or investors during 1892 may be summarised 
as follow :— 








£ 
Payments on account of State or municipal borrowings, 
and on account of private investments on which 
interest must be paid irrespective of the condition 
Ofi production yaccstcsmes eee area et ee snct tesa 11,365,000 
Return dependent on antecedent production ... 3,389,000 
Absentee incomes (usually so called)............... 810,000 
DOta avedestoesvecntstreeesecssnsoatesietericrs 15,564,000 


Tt has been stated above that the gross amount of investments by 
non-residents was £328,500,000. This sum may be divided into what 
was received prior to 1871, and what was received subsequent to that 
date, for the year 1871 may be conveniently taken as the opening year 
of latter-day Australasian finance. At the opening of 1871 these 
Colonies stood indebted to Great Britain thus :— 








On account of State and municipal borrowings ............ 37,000,000 . 
Private investments: ssocsts0-ccscascssesrissotoeeecaessencrcyesexee 44,700,000 

Dotel cc ssvessueans teessecs ovectewsicceeceas sss 81,700,000 

From 1871 to 1892 the increase of indebtedness was :— 
£ 

On account of State and municipal borrowings ............ 169,650,000 
Private investmentsy 0 o...000 osc oes se osecnc see crese See e 77,150,000 

DOtal co io sesoiccisecscessesscceucsees abet Abe Shinde 246,800,000 


The figures just given are irrespective of the money brought to the 
Colonies by persons taking up their abode therein ; the amount of such 
money is very considerable, as will presently appear. 
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IMPORTATION OF CAPITAL, 1871 TO 1892. 


The movement of capital to Australasia prior to 1871 presented no 
features of unusual importance, for the total sum received, though large, 
representing as it did rather more than £40 per inhabitant, was not 
larger than might reasonably have been expected to be introduced into 
a country so rapidly adding to its population and so fertile in resources. 
In the twenty-two years that followed, the introduction of capital by 
the various Governments far outstripped private investments, and at 
the close of 1892 the Colonies stood indebted to their outside creditors 
to the extent of £82 per inhabitant, or more than twice the average of- 
1870. But this was not all, for besides the investments which may 
be termed foreign, there was a sum of £58,105,000, reduced by transfer 
from one Colony to another to £45,605,000, introduced by persons 
taking up their abode permanently in Australasia ; so that there was 
actually received £292,405,000 in twenty-two years. The following 
table shows how each Colony participated in the golden stream. In 
only one instance, that of South Australia, has the withdrawal of 
capital from investment by non-residents, or the amount sent away by 
residents for investment, exceeded the import of capital. One other 
explanation is needed before the table is considered. The capital intro- 
duced comprised some £34,825,000 of private investments withdrawn 
from one Colony to another, and £12,500,000 transferred with their 
residence by intercolonial emigrants, The actual capital introduced 
from abroad was thus £77,150,000, and by immigrants from abroad 
£45,605,000 :— 





by non- 


duced or ‘withdrawn 
from investment out- 


side the Colony, 
ment, chiefly in other 


State and Local Go- 
vernment Bodies. 
persons taking up their 
abode in the Colony. 
Capital introduced, 
residents, or sent away 
by residents for invest- 
Colonies. 

Net amount of 
Capital introduced. 


Capital introduced by 
investment 


Private Capital intro- 
Capital introduced by 
Capital withdrawn from 





th 


£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales..| 42,744,000 | 26,052,000 | 23,406,000 | 92,202,000 * 7,138,000 85,064,000 
Victoria 40,730,000 | 49,106,000 | 12,082,000 | 101,918,000 8,589,000 93,329,000 
Queensland 22,818,000 | 14,927,000 | 11,525,000 | 49,270,000 8,169,000 41,101,000 
South Australia ..| 19,598,000 2,989,000 960,000 | 23,547,000 15,941,000 7,606,000 
Western Australia..| 2,644,000 1,300,000 920,000 4,864,000 700,000 4,164,000 
Tasmania 5,011,000 | 2,867,000 | 1,275,000 9,153,000 268,000 8,885,000 
New Zealand 36,103,000 | 14,734,000 | 7,937,000 | 58,774,000 6,518,000 52,256,000 


169,648,000 | 111,975,000 | 58,105,000 | 339,728,000 47,323,000 | 292,405,000 
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Figures so immense and interesting deserve more than a passing 
reference. Dividing, then, the years which have elapsed since 1870 
into quinquennial periods, the following results are obtained :— 

















Bo $6s bag HeaPes 

“Ss 335 mea) od es ga- a 

fears Aes We $ Sage = 3 

28.3 265 | oe 3 Erekts . oe 

ges ge2¢ | 3 3 B Saas a5 

sls F SHE SEES Sag Bs Bee os Ze 

Five-year Periods, {pig a” Bo £e% Se Seoe 8 os 

Coney Sn OD ~ ont See se a5 

fae OSs So & ee29E9 a 

uae wis | 28s g |25538S| 33 

Sage | 8825 | 2828 6 |S8s*83) 25 

BSS | £223 | 6328 & | Be8e83 & 

Bae Esau BaF RaRee 
£ £ £ £ £& £& 

ASTIRTBiS set ninieleee 20,310,000 4,757,000 | 10,315,000 | 35,382,000 12,442,000 22,940,000 
IBTO-8O wccirccinsiersie 81,902,000 | 15,018,000 | 12,755,000 | 59,675,000 10,977,000 48,698,000 
1881-86 15 eeccceess 46,064,000 | 32,773,000 | 17,399,000 | 96,236,000 | 6,176,000 90,060,000 
1886-90" oe ss. eos 52,586,000 | 49,051,000 | 14,196,000 | 115,833,000 10,209,000 105,624,000 
1891-92 (two years)| 1$,786,000 | 10,376,000 3,440,000 | 32,602,000 7,519,000 25,083,000 
Total .... .| 169,648,000 | 111,975,000 | 58,105,000 | 339,728,000 47,323,000 292,405,000 




















Tt will be seen that the net introduction of capital during the first 
period was £22,940,000, and of this New Zealand received £10,707,000, 
or nearly one half, principally the proceeds of Governmental borrowings, 
the withdrawals of private capital being nearly as large as the amount 
introduced. Queensland and New South Wales had, during the period, 
an accession of capital to the extent of £4,329,000 and £4,321,000 
respectively ; in the one case the sum obtained by the State was 
£1,604,000, and by the public, £2,725,000 ; while, in the other case, 
the sum introduced by the State was £2,861,000, and by private 
persons something less than £1,500,000. The net sum introduced into 
Victoria was £2,982,000, the State having imported £3,352,000, while 
the export of private capital was some £370,000. Tasmania received in 
all £1,210,000, of which £220,000 was introduced by the State, and 
nearly one million by private persons, which must be reckoned a very 
considerable sum in view of the smallness of the population of the 
island. Nearly the whole sum introduced into Western Australia, 
£400,000, was by the local or the Imperial Government. South Australia, 
even so far back as 1871-75, was in a very different position to the 
other Colonies in regard to private investments. During the five years 
the State introduced £1,722,000, but £2,731,000 was withdrawn by 
lenders or sent out of the Colony for investment. 

Speaking generally, the period 1871 to 1875 was marked by large 
public borrowing, with a very moderate influx of private capital. 
During the period the importation by the various governments amounted 
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to £2 per inhabitant yearly, the private investments being not more 
than 5s. per inhabitant. 

The period from 1876 to 1880 showed a net importation of capital to 
the amount of £48,698,000, or more than twice the sum received during 
the preceding five years. Of the sum named, New Zealand received 
£15,396,000, or slightly less than one-third, although its population was 
only one-eighth of the whole of Australasia. The larger portion of the 
money brought to New Zealand was in the shape of Government loans, 
which amounted to £10,884,000, the net amount received on account of 
private investment being £4,500,000. New South Wales stood next as 
regards the amount of capital received, but the borrowing by the State 
and local bodies only amounted to £5,456,000, or half the sum raised 
by New Zealand, while the private investments amounted to about 
£8,170,000, the bulk of which was received with immigrants taking up 
their permanent abode in the Colony. The total capital imported into 
New South Wales during the five years was £13,626,000. Queensland 
received £8,028,000 during the period,—an enormous sum considering 
that the population was not more than 150,000. The money imported 
by the Government of that Colony was £4,195,000, and that invested by 
private persons, £3,383,000. The Victorian Government imported 
£5,229,000, while the sum sent to the Colony by private investors, over 
and above the amount withdrawn, was £1,949,000. South Australia 
borrowed largely during the five years, the sum raised being £5,217,000, 
but, as in the previous period, the sum withdrawn by investors or sent 
to other Colonies for investment exceeded the capital introduced, by 
£1,905,000. Both Tasmania and Western Australia received less 
capital from abroad from 1876 to 1880 than in the previous five years, 
the amounts being £954,000 and £204,000 respectively. The Govern- 
ment borrowings were £454,000 in the one case and £465,000 in the 
other; but in Tasmania there was an investment of £500,000 by private 
persons, and a withdrawal of £241,000 in the case of Western Australia. 

Taking Australasia as a whole, the public borrowings during 1876-80 
were large, amounting to £31,902,000, or a yearly sum of about £2 11s. 
per inhabitant. The import of private money continued on a more 
extended scale, the sum received in excess of withdrawals being 
£16,796,000, but a large portion of this sum was brought in by 
immigrants. 

The facility with which New Zealand had been able to raise money 
on loan during the five years 1876-80 was an object lesson not lost on 
the other Colonies, for during the five years from 1881 to 1885 the sum 
of £46,064,000 was raised by the various Governments and local bodies ; 
while private investors, banks, and financial institutions poured in 
money at an almost equal rate, the net sum received on private account 
being, in round figures, £44,000,000. These sums represent yearly 
amounts of £3 Is. 6d. and £2 18s. 6d., or together £6, per inhabitant— 
a rate of increase in indebtedness quite unparalleled in any country 
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except in the next succeeding five years of Australasian history. Of 
the large sum of £90,060,000 received by these Colonies, the share of 
New South Wales was £30,473,000. In the light of this statement it 
is easy to understand how, during this same period, though one of 
drought and restricted production, the industrial life of the Colony was 
marked by increasing wages, shorter hours, and full employment. The 
importation by the State amounted to £16,066,000, and by private 
investors to £14,407,000, but at least half the sum last quoted repre- 
sented the money brought by immigrants and entailed no burthen on 
the Colony for future interest to be exported. This period was, so far 
as New South Wales is concerned, the one marked by the most lavish 
borrowing by the State, though it yields to the subseqrent quinquen- 
nium in regard to the importation of private capital. Queensland was 
the Colony next after New South Wales in receipt of most money during 
the period under review, the Government of that Colony having obtained 
£6,309,000, while private investments amounted to £13,291,000— 
enormous sums for a population of a quarter of a million. Included in 
the private investments, however, is the sum of £4,430,000, introduced 
by immigrants taking up their abode permanently in the Colony. 
The imports of capital into New Zealand during the quinquennium 
were still very heavy, amounting to £7,442,000 by the State and 
£10,475,000 on private account, or £17,917,000 in all. Of the private 
importation, £1,013,000 accompanied the owners who settled in the 
Colony. The capital received by Victoria, which in the two preceding 
periods amounted to very moderate sums, now rose to £13,002,000, 
viz., £8,519,000 on account of the Government, and £4,483,000 by 
private investors. The South Australian Government in 1881-85 was 
still’a large borrower, £5,900,000 being raised and expended during 
that time, while, contrary to the experiences of previous periods, there 
was an importation on private account of £550,000. Tasmania, also, 
considerably increased its borrowings, the State raising £1,165,000 in 
the five years, while £725,000 was sent to the Colony for investment 
or was received with the owners. The borrowing of the Western 
Australian Government for 1881-85 amounted to £663,000, but not 
more than £65,000 was received for private investment, or in all 
£728,000. 

The next period, 1886-90, was marked by very extraordinary features. 
The average population of the seven Colonies was 3,540,000, yet during 
the short space of five years the various States governing these people 
raised and expended £52,586,000, while an additional sum of £53,038,000 
was received for investment on private account, or was introduced into 
the country by persons who made it their abode. But even more 
astonishment will be evinced on considering the detailed figures for each 
Colony. Of the large total received by the seven Colonies, considerably 
more than one-half—£54,790,000—was obtained by Victoria, and, as 
the population of this Colony during the five years under review was 
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1,070,000, the inflow of capital amounted to over £51 per inhabitant. 
The State and local bodies borrowed and disbursed £17,087,000, which was 
the largest expenditure from the proceeds of loans that any Colony con- 
trived to crowd into the short space of five years. The private capital 
introduced was £31,641,000, and the sum brought by persons taking up 
their abode in the country was £6,062,000. These figures afford a 
sufficient explanation of the astounding impetus which trade received 
during these years, and the corresponding rise in land values. New 
South Wales, though not the recipient of so much money as its 
southern neighbour, nevertheless contrived to obtain £28,105,000,—a 
far larger sum than could be conveniently absorbed in five years, 
especially as in the like preceding period £30,000,000 was absorbed. The 
capital introduced represented £11,571,000 of Government borrowings, 
£12,183,000 of private investments, and £4,391,000 brought by persons 
making New South Wales their home. The Queensland Government 
was also a large borrower, its loan expenditure during the five years, 
1886-90, being not less than £8,793,000. The private capital intro- 
duced, however, fell off largely. The sum received, allowing for with- 
drawals to the amount of £3,360,000, was £2,362,000. The flow of 
private money to New Zealand practically ceased during the period 
now under consideration, amounting only to £632,000, as compared 
with £10,500,000 in the preceding five years; but Government 
borrowings still continued, and a sum of £6,560,000 was raised and 
expended. South Australia occupied an exceptional position, for 
though the Government introduced some £5,693,000, there was a large 
withdrawal of private capital, or, as it may be, an export of capital 
for investment in other Colonies, so that the net withdrawals from the 
Colony amounted to £219,000. Tasmania, with its population of 
150,000, was well in the struggle for British investments, the State 
loan expenditure being £2,257,000, and the investment by private 
persons, £870,000.; of this last sum about half was introduced by 
persons taking up theirabodein the Colony. It was about this period, 
too, that Western Australia began to attract attention as a field for 
investment, for over and above the sum of £625,000 introduced by the 
Government, about £810,000 was invested by private persons, perhaps 
half the amount being accompanied by the investors themselves. 

The recitation of borrowing just given brings the financial history of 
the Australias down to the close of 1890. Two years more of credit 
and investment remain to be traced, after which came the collapse of 
credit, and the events of May, 1893, still so fresh in the public memory. 
That two years elapsed after the close of 1890 before Australasian 
public credit in Londoz finally collapsed, is true only of Victoria, and 
in a modified sense of New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. Withdrawals of private capital continued from South 
Australia, but to a less extent than in the preceding period, the total 
amounting to £1,944,000. New Zealand ceased to receive any private 
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money, while Queensland, for the first time in its history, showed a net 
withdrawal of capital, the amount of which was £2,011,000, but as the 
State had introduced £1,917,000, there was an actual withdrawal of 
£3,928,000. During the two years 1891 and 1892 the total capital 
imported into the seven Colonies was £25,083,000, and of this 
£18,786,000 was introduced by the various Governments and local 
bodies, the share of each Colony being :— 








New South Wales £6,788,000 
iVACHOTIA as ece sees aces. dos 6,543,000 
Queensland ................ 1,917,000 
South Australia .......... 1,066,200 
Western Australia 446,000 
ERASIMAN A nce S Soe cateee ont s Seeas ce eractar een ee 915,000 
iNew, Zealand ..>.coet acver oes ee toeeeeee 1,111,000 

Potalsteveces. cote sie steese eset a eae £18,786,000 


As already pointed out, the private borrowings were—excepting in 
the case of Victoria—on a minor scale. Victoria received fresh capital 
to the extent of £8,834,000, of which amount only £464,000 was 
brought in by immigrants. New South Wales received from private 
investments over £3,000,000, but the withdrawals were also extensive, 
so that the net amount of capital invested was only £1,711,000. 
Western Australia received £952,000, of which £408,000 was accom- 
panied by the owners. Tasmania received £792,000, and of this about 
£271,000 was introduced by permanent residents. 

The record is not extended beyond 1892, as the following year was 
one of utter financial confusion, which baffles any attempts that can at 
present be made to trace the movements of private capital. 

The figures dealing with the introduction of private capital into 
Australasia from 1871 to 1892 are not complete without a reference to 
a question closely associated with the subject—that. is, the sums paid 
by the Colonies in the way of interest on loans, and earnings of private 
investments. 

The relation borne to the outside investor is by no means the same 
for each Colony. In some Colonies the income of foreign investors is 
derived mainly from interest on loans, and is drawn irrespective of 
the condition of the country as regards production and trade; in other 
Colonies the income is chiefly from investments, and cannot be drawn 
unless there have been antecedent production and profit sufficient to 
yield an income ; while in the case of others both forms of investment 
exist side by side to about an equal extent. So far as Victoria and 
South Australia are concerned, there have also to be considered the 
earnings derived by local residents from their own outside investments. 
In the case of Victoria the earnings of investments of non-residents and 
income of absentees were less than the income derived by residents in 
the Colony from investments abroad until the year 1888, and in South 
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Australia the income from abroad exceeded the income derived from the 
Colony by non-residents in 1886 and all subsequent years. This 
explanation must be borne in mind in considering the following table :-— 





Earnings of 
investments of non- 
residents and incomes 
of absentees in excess 
of incomes derived by 
residents in the Colony 
from investments | 
abroad. 


Total . 
Interest and Earnings 
of Investments. 


Interest paid on 
State and Mnnicipal 
Loans. 





£ £ 
39,562,000 62,615,000 
seeeeeees 55% 4,157,000* 21,395,000 
38,444,000 51,897,000 
1,324,000 11,885,000 
1,807,000 2,546,000 
2,504,000 5,516,000 
19,750,000 49,660,000 


New South Wales 
Victoria .... As 
Queensland ....... 
South Australia .... 
Western Australia. 
Tasmania 
29,910,000 








106,280,000 99,234,000 205,514,000 











* Incomes of residents from investments abroad in excess of incomes of absentees, &c. 


The table given on a previous page shows that the borrowings of the 


seven Colonies and the investments therein made by absentees during 
the same period was £292,405,000, so that the actual money or its 
equivalent reaching these shores was £86,891,000, thus distributed :— 





| Excess of Money introduced 

over Interest on Public Loans 

and Earnings of Investments 
of non-residents, &c. 





£ 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 


22,449,000 
71,934,000 
10,796,000* 


South Australia 3 
Western Australia .. 


Tasmania 
New Zealand 


4,279,000* 
1,618,000 
3,369,000 
2,596,000 





86,891,000 








* Excess of interest, &c., over money introduced. 


If from this £86,891,000 just ascertained, there be deducted 
£23,000,000, representing the amount of money brought in by British 
immigrants included in the capital stated to be introduced by persons 
taking up their residence in the Colonies, and not already deducted, there 
would remain £63,000,000 as the actual sum that came to Australasia 
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in twenty-two years, during which the indebtedness of the Colonies rose 
from £81,700,000 to £328,500,000. Such is the operation of interest 
affecting a debtor country. 

Before quitting this subject it may be well to remark that the sum 
of £47,323,000, withdrawn from investment by non-residents or sent 
out of the country for investment, includes the sum transferred from one 
Colony to another by persons changing their abode; what the sum so 
transferred actually amounts to cannot be stated with any pretence to 
exactitude. In the foregoing paragraph it has been assumed to be 
£35,000,000, leaving the sum introduced by immigrants from abroad 
£23,000,000, or thereabouts ; but these figures are not given with any 
degree of confidence, as the data on which to base an estimate are not 
procurable. The other figures in this chapter are based on authentic 
information, and the computation of Australasia’s foreign indebtedness 
herein made agrees with remarkable closeness with the figures of the 
‘Banking and Insurance Record ”—a very competent authority. 

The following is a statement of the sums payable by each Colony to its 
outside creditors. In the case of private investments the sums payable 
are the excess of the earnings of these investments over any income 
derived by residents from outside investments :— 





Earnings of Invest- 
ments by non- 
residents and Incomes 
Payable by the State |of Absentees, in excess| 
or Local Bodies. of Incomes derived 
by residents in Aus- 
tralasia from 
Investments abroad. 


Colony. 





£ £ 
New South Wales 3,250,000 5,100,000 
Victoria ae 5 1,442,000 3,392,000 
Queensland 5 1,854,000 3,010,000 
South Australia 2 840,000* 20,000 
Western Australia 3 117,000 215,000 
Tasmania re 182,000 490,000 
2,077,000 1,260,000 3,337,000 


Australasia ..............664. £) 8,299,000 7,265,000 15,564,000 














* Incomes of residents from investments abroad, in excess of incomes of absentees, &c. 


The total income derived by absentees or investors from Victoria is 
probably over £3,250,000 in addition to the interest payable on State 
and local borrowings, but Victorian investors abroad claim an income 
of about £1,800,000, the difference being the sum stated in the fore- 
going table. As regards South Australia, the income payable to 
foreign investors other than the holders of Government or Municipal 
stock, is so small as to be practically a negligible quantity. 
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THE BANKING CRISIS OF 1893. 


To accurately describe the banking crisis of 1893, it would be 
necessary to have access to sources of information not open to persons 
outside banking circles. A volume of this kind would not be complete, 
however, without some details of an occurrence which so disastrously 
affected Australian credit and finances. The following pages have, 
therefore, been prepared ; and the figures given have all been indepen- 
dently compiled, and, where possible, checked with such trustworthy 
authorities as were available. 

In considering the facts and figures in this sub-chapter, it would be 
desirable to have in view the general conditions under which banks 
work in these Colonies. -Unlike the institutions operating in the United 
Kingdom, Australasian banks do not lend the bulk of their money on 
bills and convertible securities ; on the contrary, a large bulk of their 
lendings is secured on real estate, and cannot be called up at short 
notice without entailing grave trouble. The opportunity for loans on 
bills and convertible’ securities does not exist to any large extent in 
Australia, and however anxious a bank may be to touch only this class 
of business, it cannot do so. Several banks have large holdings of the 
stock and debentures of the local Government, but these have not proved 
of much service in cases of emergency, the only sale for such securities 
being in London. 

The occurrences of April and May, 1893, were not altogether unex- 
pected ; but it was not anticipated that the disorganisation of financial 
affairs that ensued would be of such a widespread character. As early 
as the year 1890 it was apparent that the stability of some institutions 
was about to be subjected to a severe test. The first to feel the effect 
of the awakening of public distrust were the building societies and land 
companies ; and a number of these institutions were unable, from the 
loose manner in which their business had been conducted, to résist the 
drain upon their resources ; and their fall undermined the position of 
kindred societies, which otherwise would have been perfectly safe. 
The growth of the feelings of distrust and alarm thus promoted unfor- 
tunately received an impetus from the failure of the Mercantile Bank 
of Australia, at Melbourne, in March, 1892. Four weeks later, the 
Bank of South Australia and the New Oriental Bank suspended pay- 
ment. The business of the former institution was ultimately taken over 
by the Union Bank of Australia ; and though the failure of the New 
Oriental Bank came within the period of the crisis, it was not in any 
sense due to the Australian business of the bank. No further failures 
occurred during the year; but the feeling of uneasiness gathered 
strength, heavy withdrawals of deposits were made, and it was evident 
that, unless something should dispel the feeling of insecurity, it was only 
a question of time before other institutions, even those undoubtedly 
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sound, would have to close their doors. All efforts in this direction 
failed. On the 29th January, 1893, the Federal Bank of Australia 
suspended payment ; the Commercial Bank of Australia followed on 
the 5th April ; and by the 17th May no fewer than 13 out of 25 Banks 
of Issue had temporarily closed. The following are the dates when the 
suspensions took place, the time each bank was under suspension, and 
the date of opening after reconstruction, the institutions being entered 
under their original names in the table :— 





Date of 

Bank Date of * Length of 
# ont Z Head office, = opening after | *- ©. 
‘ig’ . 5 g§ alt suspe 

(Original name.) suspension. | reconstruction, | SUSPension. 





Commercial Bank of Australia ....] Melbourne ....| 5 April, 1893..| 6 May, 1898..| 31 days. 
English, Scottish, and Australian S 
Chartered Bank | 13 oy os LOTAUSS, 5 2c 198 5, 
Australian Joint Stock Bank Sydney -| 16 jee | LO oUNe. 5. 6k 
London Chartered Bank of Australia| London reer 9 ««| LO.Aug., ;,.=| 106 
National Bank of Australasia Melbourne ....| 1 May, ,, ..| 26 June, sal B86 
Colonial Bank of Australasia » see | Oe ss x +-| 10 July, --| 65 
Bank of Victoria , 55 eee LO. wees » +-| 19 June, 
Queensland National Bank -| Brisbane 16° 5; Fryde 
Bank of North Queensland a 1B 35 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney} Sydney 164953 oe 
City of Melbourne Bank Melbourne ....| 17 ,, --| 19 June, 
Royal Bank of Queensland Brisbane Lie 5; -.| 7 Aug., 

















LIABILITIES OF SUSPENDED BANKS. 


The shock given to the trade of Australia by the failure of the banks 
was very severe, as may be judged from the fact that their united 
liabilities to the public were £89,845,428, and to their shareholders 
£13,469,786, as detailed below :— 





Liabilities. 
Bank. Date of es 
(Original name.) Balance-sheet. 





To 
To 

Share- A Total. 
holders! Public. 

£ | : £ 
Commercial Bank of Australia 31st Dec , 1892 5,06 14,694,056 
English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank] 30th Sept., 1892 1,239,670 | 7, 379 8,268,349 
Australian Joint Stock Bank 31st Dec., 1892] 1,305,647 |11,772,847 | 13,078,494 
London Chartered Bank of Australia -| 81st Dec., 1892} 1,367,958 | 7,384,600 8,752,558 
National Bank of Australasia ... -| 31st March, 1893 | 1,730,488 11,155,499 | 12,885,987 
Colonial Bank of Australasia ... -| 81st March, 18€3| 573,822 | 3,820,458] 4,394,280 
Bank of Victoria .| 3lst March, 1893 889,380 | 7,857,405 8,746,785 
Queensland National Bank . -| 81st Dec., 1892} 1,343,626) 9,279,344 | 10,622,970 
Bank of North Queensland -| 31st Dec., 1892] 260,023} 391,281 651,304 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney -| 31st Dec., 1392} 1,535,902 |12,489,140 | 14,025,042 
City of Melbourne Bank 31st March,1893| 732,231 | 5,103,553 5,835,784 
Royal Bank of Queensland 3lst Dec., 1892) 432,049| 927,556 1,359,605 














13,469,786 | 89,845,428 | 103,315,214 
| 








These figures are from the most recent balance-sheets before suspension ; 
no statement has yet been published of the actual condition of business on 
the day of suspension. The list leaves out of consideration the Federal 
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Bank and the so-called banks which failed in 1892, as these institutions 
would probably have closed under any circumstances, and their breakdown 
forms no part of the banking crisis here being dealt with. Exclusive 
of Government money, the deposits in the twelve banks amounted to 
about 68 millions, of which 102 millions were on current account, and 
574 millions on fixed deposit. Of the latter, about 35 millions were 
Australian money, and the remainder British. All the banks sus- 
pending payment put forward schemes of reconstruction, which involved 
the locking-up of the fixed deposits for terms of various lengths, 
ranging from seven to fourteen years, in some instances the acceptance 
of inscribed stock, and, monstrous to relate, in one case of preference 
shares. These proposals were, with certain modifications, adopted by 
the creditors in meeting, and sanctioned by the Supreme Court, to whose 
jurisdiction the schemes of reconstruction were required to be submitted. 
The deposits transferred to capital account amounted to £3,323,390; a 
further sum of £3,485,464 was converted into inscribed stock, that is to 
say, perpetuai deposits ; while on the balance of the deposits during the 
period of detention, with one exception, a uniform rate of 44 per cent. 
interest is payable, the right being reserved to the banks of paying in full 
before the deposits mature if they should desire to do so. The bulk of 
the current accounts was paid off by the end of 1893, the Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney, it may be stated, having paid these in 
full on July 3, forty-eight days after suspension. The following table 


shows the amount of deposits due in each year according to the recon- 
struction schemes adopted. Allowance will have to be made for the 
deposits converted into preferential capital, the amount of which is 
shown :— 





Year when due. Amount. 


£ 
61,500 
1,684,124 
11,264,709 
10,964, 042 
12,339,609 
8,513,109 
1,832,269 
2,732,269 
1,832,268 
1,498,935 
515,602 
515,602 
3,485,464 
57,239,502 
3,323,390 


53,916,112 


























CAPITAL OF BANKS. 











ALTERATION IN CAPITAL OF BANKS. 







One of the immediate effects of the reconstruction schemes was a 
revision of the capital, stock, and reserved profits of the banks. Five of 
the suspending banks wrote off a considerable portion of their original 
capital ; but the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, while writing 
down £450,000, called up £320,650; and the London Bank of Australia 


wrote off £250,000, and received £521,060 increased capital. 


The 


reserved profits in all the reconstructed banks, except the Commercial of 
Sydney, the Queensland National, and the Bank of North Queensland, 


have been largely reduced. 


In most instances the reserves have been 


entirely wiped out, being held in suspense against depreciation of assets. 
The following is a statement of the position of the banks in regard to 
capital and reserves on the 3lst March, 1893, that is, just before the 
crisis, and on the 3lst March, 1894. For the sake of convenience the 
twelve banks which weathered the storm are given, as well as the twelve 


that succumbed. 


It will be seen that two of the New South Wales 


banks unaffected by the crisis have added to their share capital :— 


Bank. 





Head Office. 





Before the Crisis | 
(81st March, 1893). | 


After the Crisis 
(81st March, 1894). 





Reserved 
Profits. 


Paid-up 
Capital. 





Reserved 
Profits. 


Paid-up 
Capital. 





Not Suspending Payment. 
Bank of New South Wales 
City Bank of Sydney 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited). . 
Bank of Adelaide............... 
Western Australian Bank ...............+6- 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Limited)... . 
National Bank of Tasmania (Limited) .. 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand 
Bank of Australasia .............. 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited). . 
Bank of New Zealand ° 
National Bank of New Zealand (Limited).... 


Reconstructed. 

Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited).... 
English, Scottish, 
(Limited). 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) .... 

Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) 

Bank of Victoria (Limited) 

Queensland National Bank (Limited) . 

Bank of North Queensland (Limited) 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 
(Limited). 

City of Melbourne Bank (Limited).......... 








and Australian Bank, 


.| Sydney 





Royal Bank of Queensland (Limited) 







Adelaide .. 
Perth 
Hobart...... 





.| Launceston. . 
.| Dunedin .... 


London 





Melbourne. .. 


London 


London 
Melbourne . 


” 


mF ee 
.| Brisbane .... 


Sydney 


Melbourne .. 
Brisbane .... 


1,250,000 |1,000,000 
315,550 | 187,845 
300,000 7,651 

| 400,000 | 157,149 

| 80,000 | 116,485 | 
141,493 | 193,037 | 
152,040 | 39,074 
400,000 | 77,423 

. 1,600,000 | 809,641 

-/1,500,000 |1,095,708 
900,000} 75,831 

| 250,000 6,834 


--! 900,000 





1,000,000 








£ £ 


'1,200,000 | 783,990 


321,670 


529,493 
877,251 
679,032 
303,136 
259,380 
501,811 


406,250 
600,000 
800,000 
249,554 
600,000 | 849,489 
500,000 
375,000 


422,117 
47,674 











4,454 || 





£ £ 


1,683,500 | 1,030,864 
387,866 | 227,564 
300,000 7,071 
400,000 | 178,752 

80,000 | 118,889 
141,493 | 190,533 
152,040] 23,794 
400,000] 84,791 

1,600,000 | $11,830 

1,500,000 | 1,015,612 
900,000 | 86,661. 
250,000| . 10,678 





3,496,522 2,145 
770,650) ....* 
980,215 | 40,309 

|1,271,060 2,083 

1,560,642 | 108,950 
742,081 2,370 

1,144,175 4,980 


559,246 | 501,811 


200,000 4,996 
| $50,555 | 1,032,674 
| 597,325] 51,604 

300,000| 33,650 














* Not established. 
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With one exception, viz., the Bank of North Queensland, all the 
reconstructed banks are adding to their working capital, either by 
calling up on the subscribed shares or by fresh issues. The five Victorian 
banks and one London bank are, in addition, creating preferential share 
capital by capitalising a portion of the fixed deposits; but only in the 
case of the Commercial of Australia have the terms of reconstruction 
made it compulsory for the holders of deposits to accept shares. The 
New South Wales and Queensland Banks, and the other London 
institution, have relied entirely on the ordinary method of raising 
additional capital, unless exception be taken to the inscription of 
£385,464 of the fixed deposits of the Australian Joint Stock Bank. It 
will be interesting to compare the results obtained by the banks con- 
ducting business under ordinary capital, with those obtained by the 
institutions adopting ordinary and preferential share capital. Apparently 
the shareholders of the former are in the happier position as regards the 
division of profits ; while the increased stability claimed for the latter 
system is yet an open question. It must be mentioned, however, that 
the preference, as applying to both capital and interest, will cease in a 
certain number of years. One thing is pretty certain—the day of heavy 
dividends will not come again for some time. 

Allusion has been made to the fact that the interest payable on 
deposits under the various schemes of reconstruction was fixed at 4} 
per cent. in every instance but one, the English, Scottish, and Australian 
Bank having obtained a more favourable rate (4 per cent.). In fixing 
4} per cent., the managers and directors of the banks seemed to have 
been of opinion that they would be able to transact business on the 
same lines, and make equally large profits, as before the crisis. In this 
expectation most of the reconstructed institutions have been dis- 
appointed, and the payment of interest at the rate agreed upon has 
become very burthensome, especially as the current rate for fixed 
deposits has fallen to 2 per cent. for six months, and 34 per cent. for 
twelve months ; and at these rates money is freely offering. It is 
evident from this that the banks that have undergone reconstruction. 
are under a disadvantage as compared with the other banks, and will 
remain so until the rates rise to their old level or the fixed depositors 
are paid off. , : 

The system of issuing perpetual inscribed stock deposits, formerly 
followed only by the Union Bank of Australia, has been adopted by the 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank and the Australian Joint Stock 
Bank, the former having, early in 1894, inscribed £3,100,000 of the 
deposits held, and the latter, as already stated, £385,464. The holders 
of the Inscribed Stock of the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank 
have the power to appoint two directors so long as the amount out- 
standing shall exceed one half of the total originally issued ; the stock- 
holders of the other bank are placed on the same footing as ordinary 
shareholders as regards the election of directors. 
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The ordinary and preferential share capital called up and the reserved 
profits to March, 1894, were as follow :— 





£ 
Paid-up'Capital, *Marchs:1893\", ccecccccucsacesscesst, lestssseze 15,624,596 
Less— 
Capital written off to Contingent Fund— 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank... 450,000 
London Bank of Australia .....,....ccceccceeee 250,000 
Queensland National Bank.... 320,000 
Royal Bank of Queensland .... ay 75,000 
Bank of North Queensland ..............0000008 50,000 
— 1,145,000 
Add— 


—— 14,479,596 
Calls paid on account of Reconstructed Banks 
during 12 months, 3lst March, 1894— 
Ordinary? Capital i.,cohes sesecct sone tenatecsness 1,978,038 
Preference Share Capital..............s0sssseee 3,303,870 




















5,281,908 
Further Issue— 
Bank of New South Wales 
City Bank of Sydney 









— 505,816 
—— 5,787,724 











Total Paid-up Capital of all Banks, March, 1894 ............... peaclessastees £20,267,320 





Total Reserved Profits of all Banks, March, 1894.............ccccseeeceeee .« 5,572,201 


The above table would be incomplete without a supplementary state- 
ment giving the amount of calls to be made during the next few years, 
which, if they be met, will give, with the capital already called up, a 
total working capital of £30,357,846, or £14,733,250 in excess of the 
working capital before the crisis. The total capital is made up as 
follows :— 





£ £ 
Paid-up Capital to March, 1894 .........ssseesssseeeees PROC or ea tect oor 20,267,320 
Amount of Calls to be met by ordinary Shareholders of 
ROCORBIAU CEBU ISAT KB isn ca.s ns teva seaenrredd oeincee tier lonaateniniseecneais 4,256,908 
Balance of Additional Capital— 
Bank of New South Wales.... 316,500 
City: Bank OF SYAnCy: (o-cc:sscrce-cstsscansetsucecteanesets >» 12,134 
‘ —_-—. 328,634 
Preferential Capital to be created...........ccsssssscsersesresesss  beseeeeee 19,520 


Perpetual Inscribed and Debenture Stock Deposits— 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, Limited... 3,100,000 





Australian Joint Stock Bank, Limited ............... 385, 464 
——-— .___ 3,485,464 
Bank of New Zealand—Guaranteed Share Capital ............cccceseeeeee 2,000,000 
Total Actual and Prospective Working Capital............ £30,357, 846 


The Bank of New Zealand, from causes which were chiefly local and 
had but slight connection with the banking crisis of the sister Colonies, 
became seriously embarrassed during the middle of 1894. The Govern- 
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ment of the Colony promptly took action, and, at the end of June, 
passed the “Bank of New Zealand Share Guarantee Act of 1894.” 
The Act authorises the issue of preferential shares to the extent of 
£2,000,000 under State guarantee, £1,000,000 of which will be used 
for ordinary banking purposes, and the remainder as the Government 
may direct. The necessary capital was subscribed in July, on the same 
day on which the share list was opened. Permission is also given to call 
up £500,000 of the £1,500,000 reserved liability on the ordinary share 
capital, and to suspend the dividends on ordinary capital ; and the Act 
also provides for the removal of the head office of the bank from 
London to Wellington within three months after issue of shares. This 
bank, therefore, has become, to all intents and purposes, a State institu- 
tion, and as such is the first of its kind in the Colonies. 


BANKING RETURNS. 


The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sus- 
ceptible of great improvement ; and the recent failure of many monetary 
institutions posing as banks has directed attention to the strong neces- 
sity for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits may be 
taken from the general public. All institutions transacting the business 
of banking are required by law to furnish quarterly statements of their 
assets and liabilities in a specified form, and from these statements and 
the periodic balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have been com- 
piled. The returns furnished by the banks, though in compliance with 
the laws of the Colonies, are by no means satisfactory, being quite unsuited 
to the modern methods of transacting banking business, nor can they be 
taken without question as indicating the stability or otherwise of the 
banks. Asa rule nothing can be elicited beyond what is shown in the 
balance-sheets. These are published half-yearly, with the exception of 
those of three banks which are issued annually. No uniformity is 
observed as regards the dates of closing the balance-sheets, and the modes 
of presentation are equally diverse. Important items which should be 
specifically stated are lumped with accounts of minor import, and, as a 
rule, current accounts are blended with other accounts instead of being 
separately shown. The value of the information vouchsafed to the public 
is illustrated by the fact that it was impossible to obtain from the publi- 
cations of several institutions suspending payment the amount of their 
liabilities either to the public or the State, and these particulars are 
still unknown. 

The liabilities and assets of each bank, according to balance-sheets 
published at the end of 1893 or early in 1894, are shown in the following 
table. Under the head of deposits are included in some cases small 
items which should be classed as other liabilities, but which cannot be 
distinguished in the balance-sheets :— 





Banks or IssuE—AUSTRALASIA. 


ore 












































a fie Liabilities to Public. Assets. 
vars se en obes ih) Deposits. cite Total. coin and Advances. Sunes Total. 

£ £& £ £& £ £ £ £ ren 
Bank of New South Wales ..... NASAGAAAE 31 Mar., '94 851,652 | 17,421,081 | 2,857,096 | 21,129,829 4,098,603 | 18,136,476 | 1,795,941 | 24,031,020 i] 
City Bank of Sydney ............eseeeee- 31 Dec., ’93 126,830 | 1,077,525 412 1,204,767 260,674 | 1,410,079 130,783 1,801,536 ia 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) ...... 31 Mar., ’94 4,263 279,069 21,070 304,402 114,898 466,438 33,394 614,730 5 
Bank of Adelaide .......cccssssescsces 2655 04 86,891 | 1,728,938 108,069 1,923,898 282,841 | 1,288,755 927,542 2,499,188 a 
Western Australian Bank.............+6. 81 Dee., 93 83,388 453,881 21,1381 508,400 100,032 551,470 62,788 714,290 HE 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Limited)..] 81 ,, 93 40,797 | 1,437,867 | ...... 1,478,664 242,333 | 1,398,407 177,290 1,818,030 3 
National Bank of Tasmania (Limited) ....| 81 May, ’94 25,395 314,005 24,296 363,876 96,671 414,017 83,754 544,442 
Solonial Bank of New Zealand .......... 28 Feb., ’94 116,793 | 2,024,313 787,836 | 2,928,942 362,098 | 2,613,839 | 1,037,797 3,413,784 = 
Bank of Australasia .............eseeee- 16 Oct., ’93 480,134 | 13,060,845 | 1,804,366 | 15,345,345 3,405,917 | 13,029,815 | 1,380,949 } 17,816,681 bo 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) ...... 81 Aug., 93 512,415 | 16,913,319 | 2,892,807 | 20,318,541 3,995,721 | 17,239,879 | 1,658,553 | 22,894,153 
Bank of New Zealand ...........ses000- 31 Mar., ’93 530,323 | 8,071,783 | 1,343,699 9,935,805 1,484,457 | 7,127,655 | 2,310,854 | 10,922,466 e 
National Bank of New Zealand (Limited) SL is "94 110,513 | 1,434,366 470,596 2,015,475 304,075 | 1,854,643 126,330 2,285,048 & 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited). .} 81 Dec., ’93 163,824 | 8,461,686 191,694 | 8,817,204 || 1,292,491 | 9,866,571 | 1,062,517 | 12,221,579 =| 
English, Scottish, & Australian Bank (Ld.)} ....-- * * * * * * * * n 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ..| 31 Dec., ’93 211,430 | 9,470,129 158,775 9,840,334 1,141,486 | 8,276,978 | 1,438,477 | 10,856,941 jo} 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) ....} 31 ,, "93 181,302 | 6,013,464 645,271 6,840,037 1,056,540 | 6,350,378 644,951 8,051,869 ry 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ..| 31 Mar., ’94 250,127 | 7,856,594 842,179 8,948,900 1,764,603 | 6,865,529 | 2,015,100 | 10,645,232 w 
Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) ..| 31 ,, 94 106,721 | 2,466,617 173,501 2,746,839 401,557 | 2,851,866 245,672 3,499,093 iF 
Bank of Victoria (Limited) .............. 31 Dee., ’93 143,318 | 6,361,662 291,002 6,795,982 1,189,326 | 5,915,022 804,742 7,909,090 = 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ....| 31 ,, 93 440 | 8,560,391 162,536 | 8,723,367 785,141 | 7,288,079 | 1,227,025 9,300,245 nR 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ....] 31. ,, 03 2,269 265,069 81,389 348,727 67,122 441,367 48,234 556,723 i 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Ld.)} 31 ,, 93 393,293 | 10,688,142 262,799 | 11,344,234 2,118,667 | 9,535,323 | 1,549,415 | 13,203,405 
City of Melbourne Bank (Limited) ...... 31 Mar., ’94 43,064 | 3,984,648 126,757 4,154,469 499,757 | 4,078,767 230,613 4,809,137 
Royal Bank of Queensland (Limited) ....| 81 Dec., ’93 1,642 773,304 48,135 823,081 173,255 835,309 148,167 1,156,731 





* The English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) has not published a balance-sheet since September, 1892. 
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The results of working for the first half-year after the crisis are given 
below. The dates of the balance-sheets will be found in the preceding 
table :— 





Amount of Profits for Half-year. 





S 


per annum. 

Amount 
of 

Amount 





Not Suspending Payment. £ £ 





Bank of New South Wales Ordinary .. 77,679 21,637 
City Bank of Sydney fe Pe wo 8 10,418 8,172 
Royal Bank of Australia (Limited) . ae ay Bel od Nil. 10,328 
Bank of Adelaide ae a = 14,000 18,240 
Western Australian Bank . ae is aa } 7,000 18,890 
Commercial Bank of Tasmania (Li n ted) Sidisnres Bg ac | 7,340 533 
National Bank of Tasmania (Limited) ne As ae 4,732 1,473 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand ae Po = 14,000 10,792 
Bank of Australasia ee + ay 4 | 60,000 reer) 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) . nd a5 as 60,000 
+Bank of New Zealand : Saleceanee ks nee 
National Bank of New Zealand (Limited) Ordinary .. 5 12,51 


Reconstructed. 


Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) cepa eiail iS cere } 


*English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited)| AS eres neta Balen 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) Ordinary .. 22,951 08 51,039 


London Bank of Australia (Limited) { pat “2 3,00 4 ' 5,987 


National Bank of Australasia (Limited) | Prefereatial 2 met I 40,690 


Colonial Bank of Australasia (Limited) ss 9 ners spies a r 10,223 


Bank of Victoria (Limited) UPr eforential 31,655 


Queensland National Bank (Limited) Ordinary . a Nil. :796 | 33,796. 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) - Jic:| ees, Nil. 996 4,996 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Ld.)..| ” | 96 2,67 67,470 
City of Melbourne Bank (Limited) ... ae eeneall 7 at 3,525 7,341 
Royal Bank of Queensland (Limited) Ordinary . | ne il. ,65 12,650 

















* Balance-sheet not published. + Information not obtainable. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EACH COLONY. 


Of the twenty-four banks operating in Australasia at the beginning 
of 1894, thirteen had offices in New South Wales, twelve in Victoria, 
eleven in Queensland, eight in South Australia, five in Western 
Australia, four in Tasmania, and six in New Zealand. There was only 
one hank doing business in each of the seven Colonies ; two transacted 
business in six Colonies; one in five Colonies, three in four, one in 
three, four in two, and twelve banks did not extend their business 
beyond the limits of one Colony. The liabilities and assets of the 
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twenty-four banks of issue operating in the different Colonies, during the 
March quarter of 1894, are shown in the following tables. The total 
liabilities of the banks are given as £106,346,112, and the assets as 
£154,709,726, showing a surplus of assets of £48,363,614. If the 
returns gave all the facts in relation to the operations of the banks, this 
surplus would be represented almost entirely by capital or funds provided 
out of their own resources ; but the capital and reserve funds amount only 
to £25,839,521, so that there is a balance of about £22,520,000 to be 
otherwise accounted for. ‘This sum represents deposits obtained in the 
United Kingdom, and used in the Australian business of the banks. 
The total British deposits with Australasian banks, however, is probably 
not less than thirty millions. The following figures will convey some 
notion ofthe business transacted within each Colony :— 


LIABILITIES. 





| 
Bills in Deposits. Balances 
circula- due 
tion not | to other 
bearing |Not bearing| Bearing Banks, 
Interest.'| Interest. Interest. &e. 


Notes in | 
circulation 
not bearing 

Interest. 





& £ £ | £ £ £ 


New South Wales 1,382,025 71,390 | 8,688,966 | 21,637,957 68,642 | 31,848,980 
Victoria 1,107,664 159,214 | 8,479,198 | 25,905,613 | 205,303 | 35,856,992 


( Treas. Notes 18,803 
Queensland < 


(Bank Notes 26,109 2,675,973 | 8,148,520 | 43,223 | 10,932,629 





South Australia 392,805 52 | 1,725,156 5,283,056 | 54,481 7,468,760 
104,167 3,654 | 556,589 949,170 6,258 1,634,838 





97,268 5,635 899,446 | 2,363,852 esse 3,386,201 
975,526 7 4,150,712 | 10,003,044 | 30,884 | 15,217,712 








Australasia............ 4,104,367 | 365,752 | 27,176,040 | 74,201,212 | 408,741 | 106,346,112 














The preceding table shows that over 95 per cent. of the Australasian 
liabilities of the banks consisted of deposits, viz. :—£101,467,252 out of 
£106,346,112. The statements by banks in each Colony, with the 
exception of Tasmania, distinguish between deposits at call and deposits 
bearing interest. In Tasmania, although not obliged by law to do so, 
the same distinction has been made by every bank but one ; and assuming 
the proportion of deposits at call to total deposits in that bank to be the 
same as in the case of the other banks doing business in Tasmania, the 
total deposits at call are as stated in the table, viz. :—£27,176,040, or 
somewhat over 26 per cent. of all deposits. 

The assets for the same period were as given in the following table. 
Certain assets of small amount, not classifiable under any of the sub- 
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heads of the table, have been included in the total, and in the case of 
one Colony technical over-statements of the assets of some of the banks 
have been rectified :— 

























ASSETs. 
[ 
Notes and | Notes and 
Bills Bills of 
discounted, other Banks. 
Colony, Coin. | Bullion,| Landed | andall and | otal. 
aor ¥-| other Debts Balances 
due to due from 
the Bank. |other Banks. 
{ 
New South Wales.......... 6,770,538 | 106,409 | 1,930,328 | 38,138,042 439,655 47,384,972 
Victoria «0.056355 ae ate 8,299,312 | 404,217 | 2,022,548 | 44,989,273 312,775 56,028,125 
Queensland 1,764,727 | 242,779] 740,996 | 15,382,373 506,339 | 18,669,489 
South Australia . 1,908,634 | 20,273 552,592 6,128,100 71,455 8,725,695 
Western Australia. 492,999 | 40,213] 103,382 27,215 2,721,783 
Tasmania ..... 637,508 | 27,410} 115,538 132,604 3,499,537 
New Zealand ... 2,429,333 | 117,472] 533,220 67,639 | 17,680,125 
Australasia..........+. 22,303,051 | 958,773 | 5,998,604 | 121,439,413 | 1,557,682 | 154,709,726 




















The following table shows the metallic reserves held by the banks as 
against their total Australasian liabilities, and also against their 
liabilities at call, viz., deposits at call and note circulation. The table, 
however, cannot be taken as complete, as those banks which receive 
deposits in England and elsewhere, and which do not include such 
deposits or liabilities, are shown in too favourable a light :— 









































Percentage of Coin 
ae Fate BRET and Bullion. 
-y = ‘oin ‘otal iabiliti 
Colony. and Bullion. Liabilities. at Call. To Total| To Lia- 
Liabili- | bilities 
ties. at Call. 
£ £ £ 

New South Wales.. 6,876,947 | 31,848,980 | 10,070,991 | 21°59 | 68-28 
Wictoriass.sccoseses 8,703,529 | 35,856,992 9,586,862 | 24°27 | 90°79 
Queensland 2,007,506 | 10,932,629 | 2,720,885 | 18°36 | 73°77 
South Australia ........... 1,928,907 7,468,760 2,117,961 | 25°83 | 91:07 
Western Australia 533,212 1,634,838 660,756 | 32°61 | 80°70 
SRASMMADIA? hc iscceecess trite 664,918 | 3,386,201 996,714 | 19°63 | 66°71 
New Zealand............... 2,546,805 | 15,217,712 5,126,238 | 16°74 | 49°68 
Australasia ............ 23,261,824 | 106,346,112 | 31,280,407 | 21°87 | 74°36 





It will be seen that New Zealand apparently holds the weakest position 
in the proportion of cash reserves both to total liabilities and liabilities 


at call. 


This, however, means very little, seeing that in some of the 


Colonies many banks profess to hold gold largely in excess of their 


wishes or requirements. 
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EXPENSES OF BANKING. 


The balance sheets of banks, as presented to the shareholders, do not 
usually contain details likely to satisfy the inquirer curious to discover 
the amount of gross profits as compared with the net amount divisible 
amongst shareholders. Allowing the same proportion of expenses for 
the banks not disclosing this information as for the banks concerning 
which particulars are available, the following results are obtained, the 
period referred to being the year before the crisis :— 





Motalhtrading asnete\es.. sc: :ccsaves ovevesseaecs voce taeweoaceseeetan cere £155,582,833 
Capital and reserves 19,084,148 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts...... 7,638,400 
Gross expenditure, including interest............cccccccseeee cones 6,068,600 
Net 'earmiin 90.5, .22<<cci<secsesass)aps0ecveaeeestcasee cotecpecescesssies tas 1,569,800 


Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 1-01 per 
cent. ; and compared with the banks’ own resources, i.¢., capital and 
reserved profits, 8-23 per cent. The gross expenditure above set down 
may be divided into expenses of management, £2,019,600, and interest, 
£4,049,000; these together amount to 79:5 per cent. of the gross 
earnings, the management expenses being 26°5 per cent., and the 
interest 53 per cent. It would appear, therefore, that for every £1 of 
net earnings, the sum of £1 6s. is spent in management expenses, and 
£2 12s. in interest. The cost of working banking institutions in 
Australia is, undoubtedly, very large ; but this class of business is every- 
where expensive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of some twenty 
British banks shows that the expenses of management amount to nearly 
16s. for every £1 of net earnings. 

Compared with their resources, the net earnings of Australasian 
banks are far less than those of English banks, as will appear from the 
following statement, which gives the rate per cent. per annum of earnings 
compared with total resources, including, of course, deposits and issue, 
as well as shareholder’s capital :— 


£8. d £8. d. 
Bank of England ............... 118 5 Bank of Isle of Man ......... 1 2 6 
English Provincial Banks ... 110 9 Scoteh Banks ...0.5:5-.020s00 1 0 5 
Trish: Banks’ (2 0c. <ccncecsseetcuce Le8ib Banks trading in New South 
Eondon Banks! ........6.c:ic000. 5 ae sa 3 | SHRI on ot cee 10 3 


The expense of banking in Australia is largely due to the number of 
branches open throughout the country ; thus, in New South Wales, 
prior to the crisis, there were 504 banks and branches, or one to every 
2,150 persons ; in England the proportion is one bank to 10,000 persons, 
and in Scotland one to every 4,000. Since the crisis, however, several 
of the Australian banks have closed a number of their minor branches. 





OTHER BANKING SUSPENSIONS. 





OTHER BANKING SUSPENSIONS. 


The term “Bank” in Australasia may cover any person or persons 
receiving and lending money, from the legitimate institution down to 
the small one carrying on a questionable business at usurious interest ; 
but the designation “ Bank of Issue” reduces the number of institutions 
to twenty-four for the whole of Australasia. The uneasy feeling in Eng- 
land regarding the solvency of Australian banks is not a little due to the 
public not being able to distinguish companies carrying on legitimate 
banking business from institutions engaged in land jobbing. The 
following statement has been compiled with a view of showing the banks, 
properly so called, which suspended payment during the last four years, 
in addition to those banks already dealt with. Four of the institutions, 
the New Oriental, the Standard, the Ballarat Banking Company, and 
the Australian Banking Company of Sydney, had no note issue :— 





Paid-up Deposits 
Capital and | (Current account 
Reserves. _ and fixed deposits). 





£ £ 

Mercantile Bank of Sydney (taken over by Com-| 

mercial Bank of Australia) 350,806 1,540,605 
Bank of Van Diemen’s Land .. ; 306,714 786,016 
Metropolitan Bank (Limited) . : 494,985 835,488 
Mercantile Bank of Australia sereeesee] 506,273 1,831,240 
Ballarat Banking Company (re-opened) 114,445 350,783 
Bank of South Australia (taken over by Union Bank) 718,396 3,625,571 
New Oriental Bank 861,821 5,630,209 
: | 525,665 1,957,847 
Standard Bank of Australia (re-opened) a 374,142 785,612 
Australian Banking Company of Sydney 114,986 97,878 














The Mercantile Bank of Sydney went into liquidation during the 
early part of 1891, and shortly afterwards the business of this bank was 
taken over by the Commercial Bank of Australia. 

The Bank of Van Diemen’s Land suspended payment on the 3rd 
August, 1891, and on the 22nd September of the same year, at a meeting 
of shareholders, it was decided to voluntarily wind up the affairs ; and 
on the 5th October an Act was passed providing for the carrying out of 
the resolution. During the early part of 1894, through the remaining 
assets being unsaleable, the Legislature of Tasmania passed an Act 
empowering the Trustees to dispose of the properties by public lottery, 
the shares in which were being offered to the public during October, 
1894. 

The Metropolitan Bank (Limited) suspended payment on the 
3rd December, 1891, but information as to its later operations is not 
obtainable. 
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The Mercantile Bank of Australia suspended payment on the 5th 
March, 1892, and on the 21st of the same month, at a special meeting 
of shareholders, it was resolved to voluntarily wind up. Several of the 
directors, the manager, and the auditors were charged with presenting 
false balance-sheets, but no convictions were obtained. 

The Ballarat Banking Company suspended payment on the 26th 
March, 1892, was reorganised on the 29th of the same month, and 
reopened on the 8th June of the same year. 

The Bank of South Australia went into liquidation, and its business 
was taken over by the Union Bank of Australia on the 11th April, 1892. 

The New Oriental Bank Corporation suspended payment on the 8th 
June, 1892, and went into voluntary liquidation on the 16th of the 
same month. It is estimated that this bank will pay a dividend of 12s. 
6d. in the &. 

The Federal Bank of Australia suspended payment on the 28th 
January, 1893, and the voluntary liquidation under the Companies’ Act 
was agreed to on the 17th February. A further resolution was carried 
to the effect that the liquidation should be continued under the super- 
vision of the Supreme Court of Victoria, and the necessary order was 
accordingly made by the Court. An application was made for the 
removal of the official liquidator in Melbourne, and consequently delay 
has arisen in connection with the payment of a dividend, but the pre- 
ferential liabilities have been discharged. 

The Standard Bank of Australia first Suspended payment on the 3rd 
December, 1891, and was reconstructed. The adverse circumstances 
of 1893, however, compelled the bank to again close its doors on the 
28th April, 1893, but it was once more reconstructed, and opened for 
business on the 11th August, 1893. The figures given above apply to 
the second suspension. 

The Australian Banking Company of Sydney suspended on 2nd 
November, 1891. The shareholders held a meeting on the 10th of the 
same month and resolved to voluntarily wind-up, and the liquidation of 
the assets is now being proceeded with, 


RECENT BANKING LEGISLATION. 


The provinces chiefly affected by banking suspensions were New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland ; but only in two of the Colonies 
was legislative action taken with a view to minimise the effects of the 
suspensions. 

New Sout WaAtgs. 


The first measure to be passed by New South Wales was the “ Bank 
Issue Act of 1893,” which was assented to on the 3rd May of that year. 
Under its provisions bank notes were made a first charge on the bank 
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assets, and the Governor-in-Council could declare notes a legal tender 
for a period of twelve months from the passing of the Act. The first 
part of the Act was to be permanent, and provided that all notes pay- 
able on demand and issued under authority of any statute should be, to 
the amount of the issue authorised, a first charge on all assets and pro- 
perty of the bank issuing them. A proclamation under the Act 
declaring the notes of certain banks legal tender was in operation for 
the six months ending 14th November, 1893; but it was not con- 
sidered necessary to extend the provisions after that date, the object 
sought for—restoration of confidence—having been gained during the 
interval. 

The second measure, which was named the “Current Account 
Depositors’ Act,” and passed on the 26th May, 1893, authorised the 
Treasury to advance Treasury notes to the extent of half the amount 
of the current accounts locked up in the banks. The Treasury notes 
were made payable in gold upon presentation at the Treasury on the 
expiration of five years from the passing of the Act, or within such 
shorter time as might be notified, but no note was to be payable unless 
presented before the expiration of six years. During this period of 
five years Treasury notes were made legal tender. As security for the 
advance so made, the Treasurer was to hold the certificate of deposit 
for the full amount, and was entitled to all dividends, interest, or profit 
on the same. At the time of suspension there was locked up on current 
account the sum of £4,794,000, so that the Treasurer might have been 
called upon to advance half this sum. As events turned out, the actual 
sum was not nearly so large, the total issue being only £358,000. The 
Treasury notes issued were practically all redeemed by 1893. 

The third measure, the “ Bank Notes Act of 1893,” was an Act to 
regulate the issue of Bank notes, and to make them a legal tender 
except at the chief offices of the banks in Sydney, the date of receiving 
the Royal assent being the 9th April, 1894. The Act applies only to 
twelve banks of issue trading in New South Wales, the exception being 
the Bank of North Queensland. These banks only are empowered to 
issue notes, and the issue must not exceed one-third of the paid-up capital 
(such sum not being in any case greater than one-third of two million 
pounds), together with the value of the coin and bullion held by the 
bank in New South Wales ; but the total issue in the Colony by any 
bank must not exceed one million pounds. The Act has effect for 
eighteen months from the date of passing, and provision“was made for 
the composition on bank notes being increased from 2 to 24 per cent. 

The fourth measure, ‘‘The Reconstructed Companies Act,” which was 
passed in the same year, provided for the transfer of all assets, &c., of 
the old company to the new; also that the name of the old company 
should be read as that of the new in all transactions ; and that all 
actions by or against the old company should be prosecuted and dealt 
with in the name of or against the new company. 
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VICTORIA. 


The Government of Victoria issued a proclamation appointing as 
bank holidays the five days from the Ist to the 5th May, 1893. Several 
of the banks, however, disregarded the proclamation and thereby 
succeeded in somewhat abating the public excitement that so unwise a 
step aroused. Prior to declaring the moratorium the Government had 
attempted to obtain an undertaking from the associated banks to 
assist the Commercial Bank of Australia to whatever extent was required, 
but, after consideration, they declined to entertain the proposal, and 
the Commercial Bank of Australia was compelled to suspend payment. 


QUEENSLAND. 


In Queensland the first assistance rendered by the Legislature was 
the passing of the “ Public Depositors’ Relief Act,” which authorised the 
Colonial Treasurer to make advances in respect of deposits of a public 
nature in suspended banks. The Act applied only to deposits by 
Hospitals, Flood Relief Committees, Civil Service Investment Board, 
Police Superannuation Fund, Fire Brigades, Schools of Arts, and by 
local authorities, including Waterworks Boards, etc., and any other 
deposits which the Treasurer might consider to be of a public nature. 

The “Treasury Note Act” of the same Colony provided (1) for the issue 
of Treasury notes against a reserve of 25 per cent. gold, the balance to 
be covered by Treasury Bills ; (2) for the abolition of bank notes; and 
(3) for the retirement of notes of suspended banks by Treasury notes. 
These notes have practically taken the place of the old bank notes, the 
composition duty having been raised to 10 per cent. The notes issued 
are of the value of £1, £5, and any multiple of the latter amount, and 
are payable in gold atthe Treasury. The agreement between thebanks and 
the Government, to the effect that the amount of notes supplied to the 
banks should be a Crown debt due by the banks, bearing interest at 4 
per cent., terminates at the end of 1894. | Generally speaking, the Act 
has worked unsatisfactorily to both parties, as is apparent from the 
Under Treasurer’s official memorandum on the subject, addressed to the 
Governments of the other Colonies. 


Soutn AUSTRALIA, 


On the 11th July, 1893, a Bill to authorize the issue of Treasury 
notes was introduced into the Assembly of South Australia, and read a 
first time ; and on the 12th July of the same year a Bill was introduced 
providing for the release of current accounts held by reconstructed 
banks ; but no further action was taken with regard to these measures. 


New ZEALAND. 
During 1893 the New Zealand Government passed an Act to regulate 
Bank note issues, the operations of which were extended under the Bank 
of New Zealand Share Guarantee Act, passed in 1894, already referred to. 
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INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


In addition to the Banks of Issue, there are numerous Savings Banks 
and Land, Building, Investment, Trading, and Commercial Companies 
receiving money on deposit and transacting much of the business 
usually undertaken only by banks of issue. The land, building, and 
other trading companies were presumed to be in a flourishing condition 
even as late as the year 1890. Their dividends to shareholders were 
very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were considerably in excess 
of those current in the banks of issue. As might be expected, the high 
interest offered was too tempting a bait to be resisted by a section of 
the investing public, and large sums were placed in these institutions 
with the utmost confidence that they would be available when required. 
This confidence, unfortunately, proved to be, in many instances, 
unmerited. The shrinkage of land values, and the depreciation of real 
estate generally, put an end to all unsound institutions working on 
speculative lines, as well as to some other companies that were con- 
ducted on reasonable principles. The difficulties into which the deposit 
companies have fallen may for the most part be attributed to their 
practice of borrowing money for short periods, and locking it up for long 
terms. Besides this, however, many so-called building societies indulged 
in speculative land purchases, and having retailed the land at enhanced 
prices, with payments over extended periods, proceeded to divide the 
presumed profits among the shareholders; with a result that might 
easily have been foreseen, for in many cases the purchasers, after paying 
a few instalments toward the price, left the allotments on the hands 
of the companies, whose anticipated profits were therefore purely 
visionary, and whose dividends were really never earned, but, in many 
instances, were merely taken from the deposits, 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


The Savings Banks are on a very different footing, being to a greater 
or less extent under State control and otherwise safeguarded, so that 
they enjoy public confidence. The institutions classed as Savings 
Banks may be divided into two kinds—those worked in conjunction 
with the Post Office, and, consequently, directly administered by the 
State ; and those under trustees or commissioners, who are generally 
nominated by the Government. The declared objects of these banks are 
to encourage thrift in the working classes, and to provide a safe 
investment for the funds of charitable institutions, friendly societies, 
and such like. The institutions, however, have become so popular that 
all classes of the community are represented amongst their depositors. 

The banks directly controlled by the State Governments were 
unaffected by the financial troubles, except that their deposits were 
somewhat increased. The banks under trustees were not so fortunate. 
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A run on the Savings Bank of New South Wales took place in February, 
1892. The bank promptly met all demands in gold, and the panic sub- 
sided as quickly as it arose. During the time the scare lasted, deposits 
to the amount of £124,000 were paid over the counter, and, in addition 
to this amount, £13,119 were paid by the banks of issue in the interests 
of the Savings Bank, making a total of £137,119 withdrawn by 
depositors. A second run took place during the bank panic of 1893, 
but it did not greatly disturb the business of the bank. The Auckland 
Savings Bank had a similar experience during September, 1893, but the 
trustees promptly met the call upon their funds, and the panic quickly 
subsided. In the case of both banks, the run was quite unjustifiable ; 
but, had the necessity arisen, the Governments of the Colonies interested 
were prepared to render practical assistance to the menaced institutions. 

In New South Wales there are both State and trustee institutions 
for the receipt of savings, the Post Office Savings Bank having been 
established in 1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far 
back as 1832. In both institutions sums of one shilling and any 
multiple of that amount may be deposited ; but, with the exception of 
the funds of charitable institutions and friendly societies, deposits 
exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such excess. The general rate 
of interest allowed in both banks is 4 per cent.; but the trustee 
institution allows an additional 1 per cent. on accounts remaining open 
at the end of the year. 

In Victoria both commissioners’ and Post Office Savings Banks, 
established in 1842 and 1865 respectively, are in operation. Amounts 
of one shilling and any multiple thereof are received; and deposits 
in the commissioners’ banks are guaranteed by the Government, an 
obligation undertaken by it‘in May, 1893. The rate of interest paid 
was 4 per cent. up to September, 1893, when it was reduced to 34 per 
cent., and in April, 1894, to 3 per cent. Interest is not allowed on any 
sum in excess of £250. It has been proposed to amalgamate the two 
institutions, but so far no legislative action has been taken. 

In Queensland, Post Office banks only are in operation, the system 
dating from 1865. The rate of interest allowed is 4 per cent. on all 
deposits below £200. 

In South Australia there are, properly speaking, no Government 
Savings Banks ; but institutions administered by trustees were estab- 
lished in 1848, The rate of interest paid by the trustees has been the 
subject of many changes. Starting at 3 per cent., it fell as low as 
1 per cent. in 1853 ; rose to 6 per cent. in 1858 ; and declined to 4 per 
cent. in 1873. Between the year last mentioned and 1892, interest 
fluctuated between 5} and 44 per cent. ; and in 1893 it was reduced to 
4 per cent. 

In Western Australia, Post Office banks have been in operation since 
1864. One shilling and upwards may be received, provided not more 
than £150 is deposited in any one year, while the maximum amount of 
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deposits must not exceed £500. Interest is allowed at the rate of 33 
per cent. provided the amount at credit is not less than £1. > 

In Tasmania, Post Office and trustee banks are working side by side. 
Sums of one shilling and upwards may be deposited, the interest 
allowed being 3} per cent. in the Post Office banks, and 5 per cent. in 
the trustee institutions. Interest is not allowed on amounts over £150. 

In New Zealand, Post Office and trustee institutions are also estab- 
lished. The former commenced operations in February, 1867; but 
some of the other class of banks are of much older standing, the Auck- 
land Savings Bank, for instance, having been established as far back as 
1847. Deposits of one shilling and upwards are received. Interest 
was formerly allowed in both classes of institutions at the rate of 43 
per cent. up to £200, and 4 per cent. from £200 to £500; but in 
July, 1893, the rates allowed in the Government Savings Bank were 
reduced to 4 per cent. and 34 per cent. respectively, the maximum 
amount bearing interest remaining at £500, A feature of the New 
Zealand Post Office Savings Bank is that deposits of one shilling may 
be made by means of twelve postage stamps affixed to cards specially 
issued for the purpose. This plan was adopted to encourage thrift. 
among children. It was recognised to be a difficult matter for a child 
to save its pence until they accumulated to a shilling ; but under the 
present system, whenever a child receives a penny it may purchase a 
postage stamp and affix it to the card in its possession. 

The returns of the Savings Banks show an enormous development 
since the year 1861. At that period the number of depositors in 
Australasia (excluding Tasmania, for which there are no returns) was 
20,062, with the sum of £1,367,396 to their credit, or an average of 
£47 to each depositor. In 1871 the number of depositors had risen to 
115,074, with deposits amounting to £3,675,772, but the average 
amount credited to each depositor was only £32. In the year 1881 there- 
were 311,124 depositors, with a total of £9,442,979, averaging £30: 
for each deposit. In 1891 the number of depositors had increased to: 
741,627, and the amount of deposits to £18,943,541, the average being 
£26. Notwithstanding the depression of 1892 and 1893, the number of 
depositors in the latter year had risen to 813,933, with a total deposit . 
valued at £22,068, 498, the average value being £27 Qs. 2d. per depositor. 
It will thus be seen that there has been a decline in the amount per 
depositor from the period first mentioned ; but this is no sign of retro- 
gression, for the large increase in the number of depositors, which must 
be taken into consideration, evidences the fact that the less affluent 
classes of the community are more largely represented in the books of 
the banks than was formerly the case. In point of fact, the proportion 
of depositors to the entire population has increased all along. Thus, in 
1861 the number of persons who had accounts in the Savings Banks 
represented only 2°31 per cent. of the entire population of Australasia 5 
but in 1871 it had risen to 5-98 per cent. ; in 1881, to 11-33; and in 1891, 
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to 19-47 ; while in 1893, in spite of hard times, the proportion was 20 
per cent., an increase being observable in nearly all the Colonies. As 
regards the last year named, it must be confessed that the increase was, 
in a great measure, due to the closing of accounts in the banks of issue 
during the crisis of 1893, and the depositing of the money withdrawn 
in the Savings Banks. The Queensland depositors have the largest 
amount at their credit, averaging £39 3s. 4d. per head ; New South 
Wales depositors come second with £36 7s. 3d. ; while those of Western 
Australia have the smallest sum, their average being only £16 0s. 9d. 
The subjoined table shows the progress of accumulation in the Savings 
Banks and Post Office Banks of each of the Colonies for the several 
periods :— 


























1871. 1881. 
= —— 
Depositors. Amount. Depositors. Amount. 
| | 
No. £ No. £ 
New South Wales...............ccsceeees 24,379 945,915 72,384 | 2,698,703 
ViCtOrias <5. <.ctcsccesssnceoves «| 45,819 | 1,117,761 101,829 | 2,569,438 
Queensland ss 6,769 407,134 20,168 944,251 
‘South Australia ......... ..| 14,270 | 517,000 37,742 | 1,288,450 
Western Australia... | 1,062 | 15,583 3,219 23,344 
TPasmAaniays: 3.635164 06 ssl 8,500 | 217,413 14,728 369,278 
New Zealandssicctissccvsseecscssecnccssts 14,275 454,966 61,054 | 1,549,515 
115,074 | 3,675,77 311,124 | 9,442,979 
nm. —\— _ — ~~ — 
Amount per Depositor ......... £31 18s. 10d. £30 7s. Od. 
































1891. | 1893. 
Depositors. Amount. | Depositors. Amount. 
No | ¢£ No. | £ 
New: South: Wiales.i.t:cce.csss-sevesssses 158,426 | 5,342,135) 179,727 | 6,535,758 
IVIGUONIA scwcscavsscluccewaacen sed rw onsass ces 300,781 | 5,715,687 324,389 | 6,715,443 
Queensland i:<t-siceccezestescsacsessevast es 46,259 | 1,660,753 47,885 | 1,875,615 
‘South -Australiaicc.c..sorsccsseetecsssstes 78,795 | 2,217,419 81,798 | 2,318,309 
Western Australia... 3,564 46,181 | 4,745 |} 76,086 
"PaSMANiS?.ts5.cbccsac<s in 26,916 | 554,417 | 28,190 580,438 
NeW? Zealand’ ccc.sasescsessssecsstetesaess 126,886 | 3,406,949 | 147,199 | 3,966,849 
741,627 |18,943,541 | 813,933 | 22,068,498 
— — | — | 
Amount per Depositor ......... £25 10s. 10d. | £27 2s. 3d. 
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The following table shows the average amount per depositor, the 
average amount per head of population, and the average number of 
depositors per 100 of population, in each of the Colonies, for the year 
1893 ; the number of depositors and the amount of deposits being given 
on the preceding page :— 

















| 
Avera; Average 9! ositors per 
Colony. Petting area a 100 of F 
Depositor. Population. | Population. 
| £ aged. £ s..d. 
New ‘South: Wales *2iscc..iscscertececksestenccs ae cele fags 5 610 15 
Victoria .......csees. .| 214 0| 51410 28 
Queensland rowers core ceeeeeteehceces een ees | 39 3 4 469 11 
South Australia ....... Ses 928. 16010 613 8 23 
Western Australia .............. el 6 0. 9! 1 3 5 7 
TaASMania 's.; ccsasseressenictdewese | ae 20 eT SEO. 315 2 18 
New Zealand tii iccsyetorecesee ees Pore | 2619 0 518 0 22 
UAustralasia nse ere cose etree oes aie Aca 5 8 6 20 
| 











It will be observed that Victoria had the largest number of depositors 
per 100 of population ; while Queensland had the largest amount per 
depositor, the corresponding amount in New South Wales being slightly 
less than £3 below the amount in the northern Colony. The largest 
amount per head of population was reached in South Australia. 

The following table shows the number of depositors, the total amount 
of deposits, and the average amount per depositor, for some of the 
principal countries of the world, compiled from the latest available 












returns :— 
Amount Average 
Country. Depositors. of Deposits in Amount per 
Savings Bank. Depositor. 
No. £ £. st tdi 
‘United-Kangdom=3e3v..steccevte, sesientes 6,954,236 118,238,528 17 £0: 20 
SWCD! Mveisccsceesecesvocses see mene te eitans 1,360,961 16,555, 060 | 4S pas 
IN OF WAY ss cscs scceeteceeeteacctoe Sear eane 432,126 9,747,120 22,11, 22 
Holland ee. csestetese seseate- See 630,705 7,198,700 ll 8 3 
Austria (excl. Hungary)....... w.| 3,348,545 116,521,500 34 15 11 
Belgium ......... vaReseecese ? 731,057 13,016,600 17 16; 4h 
Italy ..... -| 4,152,778 72,788,347 (0710007 
SUPANCOlssc wa stenveccescesosesexteece Ses 8,268,676 150,049,700 18 211 
Denmark........... oD cane &86,291 | 28,330,800 | 3119 4 
United States...............cc000 sexe 4,830,599 366,862,100 > 75 18 11 
Canada tiinccidadcscacessccect-saesiesesseoes eee | 165,601 7,905,900 47 1410 - 
Australasia, 31 Dec., 1893 ............... 813,933 22,068,498 27 2.33 














The figures for the United States are given on the authority of the 
official Statistical Abstract, and are, to all appearances, correct. 
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Tf to the amounts deposited in Savings Banks as shown above be 
added the deposits in banks of issue, it will be seen that the total sum 
on deposit in banking institutions is equal to over £30 for each inhabitant 
of Australasia. The largest amount on deposit as compared with popu- 
lation is found in Victoria with £35 Os. 2d., or £4 12s. 10d. above 
the average of all the Colonies. The particulars for each will be found 


















below :— 
D its i 

Banke. of jade Deposits in zeit of 

Colony. (Averages for | Savings Banks, Total. ood a 

the cr > glaay end of 1893. Population. 

J 

£ £ £ SBS “ae 
New South Wales.............++ 30,326,923 6,535,758 | 36,862,681 | 30 2 8 
Wictoniays -scesesass- +a ..| 34,384,811 6,715,443 | 41,100,254 | 35 0 2 
Queensland ...........cececeee sees 10,824,493 1,875,615 12,700,108 POTN 
South Australia..............066 7,008,212 2,318,309 9,326,521 | 2617 9 
Western Australia ............ 1,505,759 76,086 1,581,845 | 24 6 3 
Tasmania. ........+0000 33 3,263,298 | 580,438 3,843,736 | 24 17 10 
New Zealand... cisc-ssscsnsseess 14,153,756 3,966,849 | 18,120,605 |} 2619 1 
Australasia..........cs0cece 101,467,252 ; 22,068,498 | 123,535,750 | 30 7 4 

















As already mentioned, large sums are also deposited with various 
building and investment societies, but the returns with reference to 
these are incomplete. The latest available figures show that the 
amounts so invested were :—In New South Wales, £1,516,567; in 
Victoria, £2,636,022 ; in Tasmania, £217,924; and in New Zealand, 
£270,263. 

In the following table the deposits in banks, including savings banks, 
and, where available, building societies, &c., at four decennial periods, 
as well as for the year 1893, are given :— 









































1861. 1871. 1881. 1801. 1893. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales.......000c00++- 5,645,108 | 7,989,801 | 23,006,720 | 42,988,550 | 38,379,248 
VibLDEIEN cone eee 7'578,406 | 12'476,677 | 23,721,348 | 50,183,561 | 43,736,276 
Qdecnslanilts oconianetethace 334,503 | 1,647,830 | 5,633,007 | 12,154,657 | 12,700,108 
SonthiAnstraliac.s:cccsccneerosss 875,327 | 2,038,719 | 6,231,004 | 9,992,338 | 9,326,521 
Western Australia, .0..2s02c2--- #0487 | 15,583 | *23,344 | 1,365,906 | 1,581,845 
Naren ome cals ata dieke wsisyeiesaeitis a $729,085 875,512 2,969,390 4,220,292 4,061,660 
NewiZbAlane scan wo eee aes: 905,675 | 8,780,639 | 10,618,893 | 17,497,436 | 18,300,868 
16,067,584 | 28,883,761 | 72,203,796 | 138,402,730 | 128,176,526 

Per head of population ...... £13 £15 | £26 £36 £31 





*Savings Banks only. + Banks of Issue only. 
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From this table it may be gathered that the increase of deposits of all 
classes in banks between 1861 and 1881 was exactly 100 per cent., 
allowing for the increase of population ; while between 1871 and 1891 
the deposits per head of population increased by about 133 per cent. 
When compared with the figures for Great Britain, it will be found 
that the amount of deposits per head of population in Australasia far 
exceeds that in the older country. In 1861, indeed, the sum per head 
in Britain exceeded that in Australasia, amounting to £15, against 
£13 in the Colonies, and in 1874 the total in Britain amounted to £25 
per head; but ten years later, in 1884, it had sunk to £23, and in 
1890, to £16. In the Colonies there was no falling-off at any period 
until 1893, in 1888 the total deposits per head far exceeding the 
highest level‘ever reached in Great Britain. In 1893, however, there 
was.a decline of about ten millions in the sum total of Australasian 
deposits ; that is to say, the commercial depression which prevailed 
more or less throughout Australasia during that year caused the amount 
just mentioned to be withdrawn from the savings of the people and to 
be employed in meeting current expenses and in the maintenance of 
credit. Victoria showed the largest falling-off—about six and a half 
millions, while New South Wales was responsible for about four and a 
half millions, the other Colonies being practically stationary. 


CURRENCY. 


The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United Kingdom. 
Gold is the standard, the silver and bronze current being more properly 
tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount, silver for 
an amount not exceeding-forty shillings, and bronze for one shilling 
The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given below. The 
least current weight of a sovereign is 122°5 Imperial grains, and a half- 
sovereign 61:125 grains :— 





Denomination of Coin. | Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 





Imperial grains. 











Troy. 
Dee Sieg Eleven-twelfths fine gold, 
Goldivsc. ponecen Saas aig peated one-twelfth alloy, ene 
sarap Alc enna oer yaa mal fineness ‘91666. : 
(Crowne) Seen ees 436°36363 |) 
Double Florin........... 34909090 
Half-crown ............. 21818181 | Thirty-seven-fortieths _ fine 
Silver...... 4 Florin ... : 17454545 |} silver, three-fortieths alloy, 
| Shilling 8727272 or decimal fineness *925. 
SIXPENCE: 5 oes se setae ens 43 63636 
UThreepence .............. 21°81818 |) 
P 1145°83033. |) Mixed metal ti 
ORDY weisrsesesses sovecses 145 °8333¢ ixed metal, copper, tin, 
Bronze” areany $7500 1 iandoine a4 
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It may be repeated here that bank notes are legal tender throughout 
New South Wales, except at the head offices of the banks 
of issue in Sydney; also that in Queensland there is a legal paper 
currency in the shape of Treasury notes, which are now being used 
in common with the ordinary bank-notes. 

The only coins struck at the Sydney and Melbourne Mints are of 
gold, though silver and bronze of English coinage are also issued. The 
amounts of the latter issued during 1893 were, at the Sydney Mint, 
silver, £10,025, and bronze, £840 ; and, at the Melbourne Mint, £2,400 
and £650 respectively. The Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint was opened 
on the 14th May, 1855, and the Melbourne Branch on the 12th June, 
1872. The amount of gold received for coinage up to the end of 1893, 
in the Sydney Mint, was 20,334,049 oz. valued at £76,119,354; 
and the amount received into the Melbourne Mint to the same 
date was 14,656,822 oz., valued at £58,594,138. 

The following table shows the quantity of gold received into the two 
Mints to the end of 1893, the metal received from outside sources 
being distinguished from that locally produced :— 




















Country in which the Gold was raised. Quantity received for Coinage. 
Sydney Mint. Melbourne Mint. 
Oz. oz. 

‘New: South: Wales 2; cccseccesscesnesteedoescwaprtees 7,874,172 13,266 
WVCbOLIRE cos ess vc gavocanesactocsevesbeesccsatvanutterses 1,442,419 11,487,682 
Queensland scsse cases tesste cicatcs are psuernent cee 8,269,929 9,501 
South Australia: 52:52: <s.csccesecs-ccsse0seescrseacescs 78,621 308,097 
Western Atistralina.cic..cvuccocsucseascuussececenteesc lin sciecsssereotie 213,017 
STASMANIAY. s-scs5scsstiacssceshcsssatdeeste: Tecestevesonss 11,910 590, 820 
INGW. Zealand’ occcct tc cescadves oe ticcssecvorsewentiecs 2,392,123 1,885,903 
Other Countries! s..:csceciecactsdacvissecsccssavecdscecs 21,628 139,135 
Old Coin Gos iaics tes ccctscsastece seavadecieacecssed 243,247 9,401 

MM otal earsec.Sectst ee omtant ce toteee | 20,334,049 14,656,822 











The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end of 1893 was 
£362,045,600, of which amount 37 per cent. passed through the Sydney 
and Melbourne Mints during the same period. 
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The following table shows the amount of gold coin and bullion issued 
to the end of 1893 by each Mint :— 





: Total Value of 
Mint. Sovereigns. |Half-sovereigns. Bullion. Coinand Bullion 
issued. 








£ £ £ £ 
70,382,500 2,622,500 2,960,849 | 75,965,849 


52,688,043 332,819 5,572,104 | 58,592,966 





123,070,543 2,955,319 8,532,953 | 134,558,815 




















The quantity of gold received into the Sydney Mint in 1893 was 
843,582 oz., valued at £3,000,696, of which only 171,097 oz., or slightly 
more than one-fifth, was the produce of New South Wales. Queensland 
contributed 585,042 oz., or nearly seven-tenths of the whole, the 
remainder being chiefly New Zealand produce, and old coin received for 
reminting. The amount of gold received into the Melbourne Mint for 
the same year was 946,996 oz., valued at £3,749,561, of which nearly 
three-fourths was the produce of Victoria. 

The gold coins issued in 1893 from the Sydney Mint were 2,844,000 
sovereigns, and 250,000 half-sovereigns. The Melbourne Mint issued 
3,563,752 sovereigns during the year, and 110,024 half-sovereigns, 
the latter being the first issued by that mint since 1887. The value of 
the gold coinage issued from the Sydney, Melbourne, and London Mints 
was as follows:— 

£ 
: 2,969,000 
Melbourne.... 3,618,764 
London 9,266,461 


Besides gold coin, the Sydney Mint during 1893 issued gold bullion 
to the value of £17,509, and the Melbourne Mint, to the value of 
£130,321. 

During the thirteen years that have elapsed since 1880 silver coin 
has been imported into Australasia, exclusive of Western Australia, 
which received very little silver, to the value of £1,835,007, while 
the exports have amounted to £521,155, making the net imports 
£1,313,852. Within the same period worn silver has been withdrawn 
from circulation to the extent of £285,105, viz., £208,427 in Mel- 
bourne, and £76,678 in Sydney, so that the actual increase in the 
silver circulation was equal to the nominal value of £1,028,747. From 
1880 to 1893 the population of Australasia increased by 1,338,006, so 
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that the addition to the silver currency represented 15s. 4d. per head 
of the increased population. If the amount of silver already in these 
Colonies in 1880 was equal to the proportion since imported for the use 
of the added population, then the total silver circulation in 1893 would 
be £929,700. 

Complete information regarding worn coin is not available for tlie 
Melbourne Mint; the following figures, therefore, refer to Sydney only. 
From 1873, when the Mint first received worn coin, until 1893, the 
amount of silver withdrawn from circulation was of the nominal value 
of £131,478. The actual weight after melting was 417,383 oz., and the 
corresponding weight of new coinage would be 478,099 0z. ‘The loss 
while the coins were in circulation was therefore 60,716 oz., the average 
loss being 12:7 per cent. 

As has already been pointed out, standard silver consists of -925 pure 
metal and ‘075 alloy. A pound troy of standard silver is coined into 
sixty-six shillings ; that is to say, 11-1 ounces of fine metal produce coin 
to the value of £3 6s. The price of silver is at present 2s. 4d. per 
ounce, which for 11-1 ounces gives the sum of £1 5s. 11d.; so that, 
after making due allowance for Mint expenses and loss entailed by 
abrasion of the coinage, it is evident that the Imperial Authorities 
derive a considerable profit from the silver coin circulating in Australasia, 
and this profit will, with the increase of population, become correspond- 
ingly large. This explains why the Governments of New South Wales 
and Victoria have approached the Imperial Government for authority 
to coin silver to the value required for circulation in the Colonies. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


All the Colonies except New South Wales have special laws regulating 
the business of life assurance. Except that of Queensland, the Life 
Assurance Acts require yearly statements to be made showing the total 
business of companies in operation, and also certain particulars regarding 
the transactions within their own Colony. In New South Wales no 
special law has been passed, and companies doing this class of business 
obtain such by registration under the Companies or Friendly Societies 
Act, or by special act of incorporation. In the other Colonies the Acts 
regulating the business of life assurance deal chiefly with deposits to be 
made ch companies commencing business, and with returns of business 
transacted. In no Colony are the full returns officially published ; 
nevertheless, interesting and valuable reports are prepared and circulated 
by several of the companies, and all information reasonably to be desired 
is given in their pages. Other companies pursue a different course, 
and disclose very few particulars of their business. However, from 
such sources as were available, the information contained in the following 
table has been compiled. The particulars relate only to the thirteen life 
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assurance companies having their head offices in the Colonies, and to 


what is termed ordinary business only, the industrial business being 
excluded :— 














If. pete | Premium sae Sa ae 
Institution. Establish-| I=come | Funds Funds 
ment 1893. during | at end of 
of 1893. 1893. 
& £ £ 
Head Office in New South Wales— 
Australian Muwual Provident Society .............. 1849 1,272,171 | 626,139 | 11,954,587 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ............ 1869 146,762 54,748 | 1,002,471 
City Mutual Life Assurance Roelety ocr icsseicsee 1879 26,001 10,021 107,463 
Citizens Life Assurance Company ................ 1886 19,232 14,626 34,816 
Head Offices in Victoria— 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .......... 1862 28,356 383 290,077 
National Mutual Life Association.................. 1869 212,480 113,699 | 1,373,273 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria.............. 1870 121,602 59,853 858,632 
Australian Widows’ Fund .............0..0.s000- » 1871 165,285 100,733 | 1,106,346 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society............ 1872 308,729 | 139,703 | 1,€62,301 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life 
ASSUPANOG NOOILY; «</> scence salnactos ies os 1875 31,334 19,064 149,433 
Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee Company| 1888 717A eee 240,593 
Head Office in South Australia— 
Adelaide Life Assurance and Guarantee Company... 1866 1,031 (—) 1,134 39,312 
Head Office in New Zealand— 
New Zealand Government Life Insurance Department} 1870 241,965 132,500 | 1,980,298 
OPEL scncaaaces ceGevess teach! sdarte 2,581,825 | 1,270,345 | 20,799,602 

















Of these thirteen companies, nine are mutual, and the remainder 
are what is termed in insurance parlance “mixed”—that is, pro- 
prietary companies dividing profits with the policy-holders. Two 
of the institutions also transact industrial business. Most of the 
offices have representatives in all the Colonies, and one institution has 
extended its operations to London and South Africa. The New Zealand 
Government does not transact any business outside that Colony. 

The balance-sheets of several of the companies do not disclose the 
amount of their liabilities on existing policies. The following table 
gives the sum assured at the date of the latest balance-sheet or return 
available ; in some instances this last being represented by the return 
made under the provisions of the Annual Industrial Returns Act of New 
South Wales. The item “sums assured ” means the sums payable at 
death, or on attaining a certain age or at death before that age. The 
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proportion of each class of business varies in the different companies, 
and comparisons drawn from the table must not be stretched very 
far :— 














Amount of 
Office. | Policies. oe Annual 
| * |Premiums. 
No. & £& 
| 
Australian Mutual Provident Society.................ccceceeeees 119,232 | 39,331,071 1,289,919 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ............... eaiocs sieves 17,103 | 4,250,997 | 145,053 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society ...............ecceeceeceees 5,559 783,745 26,338 
Citizens Life Assurance Company ............-.222.ceeeeecceees 4,707 553,334 22,463 








Australian Alliance Assurance Company ..........2-.-.2-eeeeee+ Returns not available. 
National Mutual Life Association 28,400 | 6,420,576 | 212,468 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria .................ccececeee 15,106 | 3,668,517 | 125,650 


Australian; Widows) und) sjc:2s;oclserssi.s siete aromictae ste wes sista e'elslaieiate 21,047 | 4,727,701 | 172,754 
Boats \ateaaitiaits ceaegé te 32,986 |10,827,028 | 336,233 


Australasian Temperance & General Mutual Life Assurance Society} 5,771 898,007 33,667 


Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society 





Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee Company ............ 456 215,882 6,515 
Adelaide Life Assurance and Guarantee Company ae 117 41,900 1,075 
New Zealand Government Life Insurance Department .......... 31,709 | 8,302,257 244,299 
Mutual Life ofs New (YOrks 10/< ste'a'siscialsicss acters o's)s sisSptererats sete ctotas ad 1,478 | 1,160,366 | 48,332 
Mew VOrks LHe Aa rcancncsed sda anus ts sstaccann peeane eee eu ats 2,169 | 1,643,535 | 94,654 
Equitable Life of United States ...............cccceecceececeees 7,204 | 4,063,627 | 159,830 











| 


Frequent reference has been made in this volume to the financial 
disturbances of 1893, and when the magnitude of the interests involved 
in these disturbances is realised there will be little cause for wonder 
that the business of life assurance was affected by the general stringency. 
The sudden stoppage of credit by the locking-up of deposits in banks 
drove many of the policy-holders to borrow on the security of their 
policies, and borrowing was too frequently the first step towards the 
surrender of the policy on the security of which the advance was 
made. It is quite possible that the year 1893 would have witnessed 
a shrinkage of new business even if the bank failures had not taken 
place, as no class of investment feels more keenly the effect of trade 
depression than life assurance. The shrinkage in the value of real 
estate also injuriously affected profits, as some of the companies felt 
it necessary to devote a share of their profits to a reserve against possible 
depreciation of securities, which in these Colonies are chiefly mortgages of 
real estate. The losses under the latter head, however, cannot be 
large, as the companies are reputed to be cautious in obtaining proper 
valuations and keeping advances within safe margins. 
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The total receipts and disbursements of the thirteen institutions 
will be found in the subjoined table. It will be seen that the former 
exceeded the latter by £1,270,345, which is the addition made to the 
accumulated funds during the year. Of the disbursements, the sum 
of £1,122,909 was paid as claims to policy-holders or their representa- 
tives, and it is worthy of notice that the total amount of interest earned, 
and rents, etc., received, was more than sufficient to meet the expendi- 
ture under the head of claims :— 
























































Receipts. Disbursements. 

Premiums— £ £ 
INC Wa caitisatiaacens saneecaeaeiee 213,836} Claim’ ooicceciczcisiciseviates seem saa es 1,122,909 
Renewal ooo. secs otacincs : 2,340,842 | Surrenders 478,271 

Consideration for Annuities... 27,147 | Annuities ees 28,297 

Interest! sac ceeotocs eects --| 1,112,079 | Cash Bonuses and Dividends ...... 113,948 

Other Receipts (Rents, &c.)........ 11,253 | Expenses ......... 488,331 

Other Disbursements .......... 16,373 
Amount written off to Depre 
tion, Reserves, &¢..........-206. 186,683 
otal’. sreerctpae cote meses £) 3,705,157 Potal ne ceiscysies/toclows'so- £] 2,434,812 














The total assets and liabilities of the purely local institutions for 1893 
were as follow :— 















Assets. Liabilities. 
| £ £ 
Loans on Mortgage ................ 11,412,147 | Assurance, Endowment, and An- 
Loans on Policies... .... : 4,355,241 MUG ys Bunda ys iaies-ssecloontte ates 20,813,020 
Loans on Personal Security........ | 103,099 | Investment Fluctuation Fund .... 25,338 
Government Securities and Deben-| Paid-up Capital .....2.1.-s..c0000 100,000 
1,721,119 | Reserve Funds 522,843 
137,149 | Other Liabilities. 339,270 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ..| 2,275,055 
Cash in hand, on Deposit, and 
Current Account ........ ..... 1,160,547 
Other Aasete 1. ss cesses ass cecse 636,114 
Total octecateacs es £) 21,800,471 Total a. Saisisetsejsssivieea £} 21,800,471 














It will be seen that more than one-half the total assets is represented 
by loans on mortgage ; indeed, in these Colonies insurance companies 
are almost restricted to this form of investment. The remaining items 
enumerated require no special comment, except loans on personal 
security, and shares. Investments of this character are unusual in 
Australasia, but the amount invested only aggregates £240,248. In 
some of the Colonies the companies are obliged by law to deposit certain 
sums with the Treasury as a guarantee of good faith; the amount so 
lodged is either included under the head of Government securities or 
deposits. 
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The following table gives a summary of the new business completed 
during the past five years. The assurance and endowment: policies 
only are dealt with, as the annuity transactions are unimportant :— 





Amount Assured. Annual Premiums. 





Policies. Per 


Per £100 
Total. Policy. 


ictal: of Assurance. 





£s.d. 
1 


No. j £ £ 
30,497 5 285 277,456 3 
32,011 25 287 296,612 3 
30,776 297 294, 386 3 
30,876 5 281 282,629 3 
27,103 246 216,529 3 











CLOT Be OO 
SCowNRS 





It will be noticed that the average sum assured fell to £246 in 1893, 
while the annual premium for £100 remained at about the same figure as 
that for the previous year. It would seem from these two facts that the 
depression of the past three years has had the effect of curtailing the 
insuring powers of the people ; while the proportionate increase in the 
premium may be accounted for either by the assurances being effected 
on older lives, or by the selection of other forms of benefit than the 
ordinary whole life policy. 

An important feature in the management of life companies is the 
proportion which the payments for claims and surrenders bear to 
income. For the thirteen companies under review the proportions 
referred to, for the ten years ending with 1893, are given. below :— 








Percentage of amount 
Total amount paid as claims and surrenders. 
paid as claims and 
surrenders. To Premium To total 
Income. Income. 





£ 
487,361 33 30 25°25 
688,791 42°50 32°18 
749,930 41°97 31°62 
791,516 40°93 30°66 
858,100 43°19 30°85 
992,141 46°16 33°44 
1,087,303 49-72 35°13 
1,175,095 49°23 34°95 
1,420,275 57°89 40°22 
1,601,180 62-02 43°21 














It will be noticed from the figures given that the amount of claims 
and surrenders is increasing in a much higher ratio than that of the 
premium or total income, the increase being very rapid during the last 
two years of the decade quoted above. This is partly due to the 
natural falling-in of insurance and endowments effected in past years, 
but, it must be admitted, also to the inability of a large number of 
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assured to continue their payments, with the consequent lapsing or 
surrender of their policies. 

Information of a similar nature to that contained in the preceding 
table cannot be given for other countries, but a comparison of the pro- 
portions which the claims only bear to total income may be made from 
the figures in the following statement :-— 





Percentage of Payments for 





Country. Claims to Total Income. 
United Kingdom ea stiysetass Garver peteamenoncs evs 52-9 
Win ahee Rb ebeS ss on55 25 cack « cs cecenneicoosem voanieiee Saetvainoos 31'2 
Caniada-.5: 225001505. 5 & 35°7 
GBERRI REG ccc cccarevcrscucienteecansedsesssecesences Secasies sess 30°3 


The smallest percentage is, it will be seen, found in Australasia, 
while the largest is in the United Kingdom, a result probably due to 
the age of the companies operating therein. 

The rate of interest obtained on the accumulated funds, and the 
expenses of management, are given in the following table. As regards 
the former, no great variation exists, especially for the larger institu- 
tions. The ratio of expenses of management to premium income and 
gross receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the society 
and to the proportion of new business transacted. The figures are 
given for what they are worth. That a more exact comparison cannot 
be made is the fault of certain companies which fail to make complete 
disclosure of their affairs, and do not distribute their expenses of 
management so that the cost of new business may be distinguished from 
that of old business; the reports of other companies are unequalled in 
any part of the world :— ; 



































Interest. Expenses of Management. 
Amount 
Institution. received Bate per Percentage to 
on Invest- ent. 
Amount. 
qe leis Premium | Gross 
the year. Income. | Receipts. 
£ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ...... 669,780 5°74 ||: 172,062 13°70 8°86 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia.... . 52,525 5°38 40,959 28°03 20°55 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society .... 6,575 6°41 9,489 36°49 29°13 
Citizens Life Assurance Company ...... 1,256 4°57 3,073 15°97 | 15:00 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company 15,085 5°20 4,490 15°83 | 10°33 
National Mutual Life Association ...... 71,303 5°40 53,202 25°04 18°74 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria ...... 44,873 5°50 34,942 28°73 20°99 
Australian Widows’ Fund..............+..- 55,798 5°28 36,233 21°94 16°38 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society .... 81,026 5:08 84,069 27°23 | 21°57 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 

Life Assurance Society ..............-- 7,033 5°02 8,240 26°29 21°47 

Victoria General Insurance and Guarantee | 
COMPANY cose ceeics cee sa seemaestese 15,745 6°54 2,660 38°68 | 11°75 

Adelaide Life Assurance and Guarantee | 
GOMNPANY. Se ASeiats:ca,sialaiersl te stirs onset srolels 1,682 4°22 , 716 69°45 | 69°45 

New Zealand Government Life Insurance’ 

Department 22 ciaccias acetone eens 100,651 5°26 52,707 21°78 15°38 
Total..... Sate cleedioiere's otis 1,123,332 5°57 502,842 19°47 | 13°68 
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The high ratios for one society—an institution doing a very limited 
business—may admit of an explanation not obvious on the face of the 
returns. 

The British and foreign companies are not obliged by law to supply 
information regarding their operations in New South Wales and 
Queensland, so that a complete statement of their local business cannot 
be given. These companies have therefore been omitted from the 
foregoing list. The average amount assured per policy for each 
Colony given in the following table must therefore be taken with this 
qualification :— 


Average amount assured 
per Policy. 


£ 
309 


fe 333 

Victoria sae 273 
Queensland tee 359 
South Australia tes 263 

383 

278 

285 

United Kingdem 397 
United States (New York only) 538 
Canada 303 


The average amount of assurance per head of population was in 
Australasia, £20 ; in Canada, £11; in the United Kingdom, £13; and 
in the United States £12; while the average number of policies per 
thousand of population was, in Australasia, 66 ; in Canada, 38; in the 
United Kingdom, 32; and in the United States, 23. 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these 
Colonies mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various 
societies have acquired large bonus additions. During 1892 the 
average existing policy and bonus of four of the leading assurance 
companies doing business in Australasia was £342, as compared with 
the £309 shown inthe comparative table. For the other countries 
named this information is not obtainable. 

It would seem that the practice of assuring life is much more 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries named ; and, 
although the average sum assured by each policy is less than elsewhere, 
the number of policies is so much greater, as compared with population, 
that the amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher than in 
the other countries mentioned. 


‘ FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Friendly societies are co-operative associations of working-men which 
grant, in consideration of a series of weekly or monthly payments: 
first, medical attendance and medicine to a member, his wife, and such 
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of his children as may be under a specified age, usually sixteen years ; 
second, a weekly allowance in the case of sickness of a member, 
decreasing in amount as the period of sickness is extended; and, 
third, a funeral allowance on the death of a member or his wife. With 
such objects as these, friendly societies are deserving of every encourage- 
ment. The working-man born in Australia does not, as a rule, lay 
part of his wages aside for a rainy day. He is accustomed to a high 
standard of living enjoyed by but.a very small proportion of the 
labouring classes in European countries, even in Great Britain ; and in 
maintaining his wife and family and himself in this condition of life, 
his wages are almost, if not entirely, absorbed. Such a state of things 
would be the cause of much distress were it not for the benefits granted 
by the friendly societies. It is to them, in a large measure, the preser- 
vation of his independence is due. When sickness or death visits his 
household, they supply the required relief—for which he has himself 
paid ; and the necessity for the circulation of the degrading subscription 
list among the members of the trade to which he may belong, the 
incurrence of debt, or the acceptance of State relief, is happily 
avoided. 


Friendly societies, therefore, are assurance societies, only that, in 
addition to assuring against death, they assure against sickness, which is 
of equal importance to the working classes. Indeed, some of the large 
Orders in England enter into competition with the life assurance 
companies, and grant to their members life policies for amounts as high 
as £1,000. Forsuch a state of things friendly societies in these Colonies 
are not ripe. In some cases, unfortunately, they are not constituted on 
a sound basis. Solvency is only to be attained by a series of contri- 
butions graduated according to the ages of the members, while too many 
societies are to-day working under a system of uniform payments ; and, 
furthermore, a short-sighted policy of rivalry has been pursued by some 
of the orders in regard to the acquisition of members, and inducements 
have been offered in the shape of reduced rates or increased benefits, to 
the great danger of the societies following such a practice. But with 
the abandonment of this cut-throat policy, and the determination to 
proceed on safe and cautious lines, there seems to be no reason why, 
with rigid supervision on the part of the Registrars, friendly societies in 
these Colonies should not, in the future, follow the example of some of 
their English brethren, and, in addition to assuring their members for a 
sum sufficient to defray the expenses of burial, make provision for the 
maintenance of the wives of deceased members during the period of 
their widowhood. 


In the following table will be found the number of societies, the 
number of lodges or branches of these societies, the aggregate number 
of members, the total amount of their funds, and the average amount 
per member, in each of the Colonies.. The figures are for the year 
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ending 31st December, 1892, with the exception of those for Queensland 
and South Australia, which are for the preceding year :— 





























Lodges Average 
Colony. Societies. cr Members. | Total Funds. pace 4 

Branches. celta 

| No. No. No. Li £ 

New South Wales .... ae 38 787 71,218 499,637 | 7 0 3 
Victoria ........ oe 33 | - 1,061 87,003 978,929 | 11 5 0 
Qiecnsland: ....06.2.02.0s8 07 15 230 16,358 124,943 | 712 9 
South Australia............0..406 10 444 38,763 417,441 | 1015 4 
Western Australia ............ 7 24 1,708 15,998 | 9 7 3 
“RASMANIA, | 2 coassssaceeseyccne ss 18 109 10,358 73,889 | 7 2 §& 
New Zealand ...........ccsseceees 12 379 28,754 501,155 | 17 8 7 
Australasia. ...... 2.06000 133 3,034 254,162 | 2,611,992 | 10 5 6 





It will be seen from the foregoing table that, taking the average 
amount of capital per member as the basis of comparison, New Zealand 
easily occupies first position with the sum of £17 8s. 7d. Victoria, 
though far behind, takes second place with £11 5s. per member; South 
Australia comes next with £10 15s. 4d.; and then follow Western 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania in the order named; New South 
Wales having the smallest amount, viz., £7 0s. 3d., to the credit of each 
individual member. 





MONEY ORDERS, &c. 


The business transacted in the various Postal Departments under the 
system of money orders has grown to very large dimensions. This 
increase is due mainly to the greater facilities now afforded for the 
transmission of money by this method, though it is also to some extent 
attributable to the more general appreciation of the system by the 
working classes. The following is a statement of the business transacted 
during 1893 :— 













Orders issued. Orders paid. 








Colony. 
Number. | Amount. | Number. | Amount. 
£ £ 
New?! Sonuth Wales... ..cccssc.scccosscascecoses 530,546 1,615,885 | 523,747 |1,556,238 
Wieborin (o.ecessso eee 269,584 | 845,296 |. 284,444 | 910,148 
Queensland....... 116,258 | 434,973 | 115,266 | 389,494 ~ 





South Australia 82,925 | 248,498| 72,990} 234,205 

















Western Australia... 23,922| 80,183 9,585 36,872 
"Babmiastiay 0-0, ces a .--| 79,903} 166,531 65,592 | 141,033 
New: Zealand co 55 16 cere 210,957 | 750,929 165,503} 648,491 

Australasian: cco. gentetccsert oe 1,314,095 4,142,295 1,237,127 |3,916,481 





ee 
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The average amount of each money order issued was £3 3s. 1d, and 
the business done by New South Wales greatly exceeded that of any 
other Colony of the group. The average value of money orders issued 
in the United Kingdom during 1892 was £2 14s. 10d. 

Besides the money orders mentioned above, a system of ‘postal notes 
is in force in all the Colonies, New South Wales having adopted the 
system in 1893. The first issue of the notes took place on lst October, 
1893, and the figures relating to New South Wales in the following 
table are, therefore, for three months only. The notes are issued for 
fixed amounts, varying from 1s. to 20s. The number and value of 
notes cashed during 1893, in each of the Colonies, were :— 








£ 
New South Wales 64,312 26,966. 
Victoria 674,166 284,509 
Queensland er 92,561 34,246 
South Australia 177,680 59,622 
Western Australia .... 2,960 TIT 
Tasmania Sis 13,054 4,316 
275,194 97,537 


Colony. | No. Amount. 
| 








1,299,927 507,973 





These figures show an increase on those of the previous year of 315,056 
in the number, and £132,852 in the value of postal notes. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


During 1893 the number of bankruptcies was largest in New South 
Wales. The total number for the whole of Australasia was 3,957, this 
number including insolvencies in Western Australia, for which the 
amount of liabilities only is returned as £34,080. The cases for which 
complete returns are available numbered therefore only 3,935, and were 
distributed as follow :— 








Number As shown in Bankrupts’ Schedules. 





Colony. | 


0 
Sequestrations.) Liabilities. Assets. | Deficiency. 





£ £ £ 

New South Wales 1,685 1,527,985 905,763 622,222 
Victoria tae 1,175 4,014,733 | 1,681,090 | 2,333,643 
Queensland Perr 113,330 76,394 36,936 
South Australia coe 104,085 60,288 43,797 
Tasmania ieee 118,862 34,132 84,737 
New Zealand 441,011 68,844 372,160 














3,935 6,320,006 | 2,826,511 3,493,495 
ee eee See 
Y¥ 
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Little, if any, reliance can be placed upon the statements made by 
bankrupts as to the state of their affairs, the assets being invariably 
exaggerated. Taking the figures given on the preceding page for what 
they are worth, it would appear that the average amount of liabilities 
per bankrupt was £1,606, and of assets, £718, showing a deficiency of 
£888. In the following table the average figures for the ten years 
ending 1893 are given; the assets, however, have been omitted, as the 
statements, as far as some of the Colonies are concerned, are palpably 
worthless :— 















Number Liabilities, 
Colony. e of | as shown in Bankrupts’ 
Sequestrations. Schedules. 
£ 

NeW Nout Wealesi7s.cccstiseccecvoceewcnceteveses' | 1,183 1,089,104 
Victoria... .. Ser vesetesnes eve] 722 2,159,800 
Queensland ...... Boseaeae teres aay. 301 226,944 
South Australia 150 153,059 
Tasmania ......... Mseeonsoease bord | 112 83,554 
NG ORIANIG | as wocswutaeossuaceccansccarm baercers 747 808,938 
Total (Six Colonies) .............006 3,215 | 4,521,399 














PUBLIC FINANCE. 


AKING the state of the Revenue Account as a guide, it would 
seem that New South Wales and Victoria have suffered most 
severely from the crisis of 1892-3, while New Zealand and Western 
Australia have apparently suffered least, for not only have these Colonies 
been able to live within their income, but they have carried forward a 
credit balance to the succeeding year, a creditable performance consider- 
ing the trying times. New Zealand, it may be pointed out,. suffered 
from the general inflation, but luckily it had weathered its troubles 
when the credit of the other Colonies was attacked, and the remarkable 
strides made by it in recovering lost ground afford a striking illustration 
of its recuperative powers. 

A discussion of the causes of the stagnation in trade and the general 
depression hardly comes within the scope of this chapter. It may 
be mentioned, however, that distrust in Australasian finance was first 
exhibited in London, and as far back as 1890 the British investor, who 
had up to that time possessed unbounded confidence in Australian 
securities, suddenly faced about and regarded the scrip with suspicion. 
This distrust eventually spread to investments of a general nature in the 
Colonies, and the crisis of April and May, 1893, was the result, when 
thirteen banks of issue, several of them leading institutions, were forced 
to suspend payment. ‘The figures relating to Government finance during 
the period referred to possess more than ordinary interest. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT, 3lst DECEMBER, 1893. 


The following table has been compiled with the view of showing the 
position of the Revenue Account of each Colony. It will be seen that 
five of the Colonies have large overdrafts, which are partly cash and 
partly in the form of Treasury Bills ; and that to establish the necessary 
equilibrium between income and outgo a restricted expenditure by 
future administrations will be absolutely necessary. The credit or 
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debit balance of each Colony, on the 31st December, 1893, was as 
follows :— 





Dr. Balance. 


















Colony. Cr. Balance. Overdraft 
liquidated by Cash Total 
, Treasury Overdraft. Dr. Balance. 
Bills. 
£ £ £ £ 
New: South Wales: iccsiccocssseores||| svasceses 1,902,884 591,462 | 2,494,346 
WACUOLIANscc.csrseses-cessases ees vee perkins 738,866 | 1,914,565 | 2,653,431 
Queensland ........c00ss..00ss008 EAS ibiontkes ces 1,000,622 79,931 | 1,080,553 
South Australia............... var |b enicaempiene 676,288 296,538 972,82 
Western Australia DGG Ntascsccrsee ll) | aeegeccag ail) | Cosheanees 
Tasmania.......... H Milesccos raya 304,800 57,318 362,118 
Now: Zesland =. 7 J0.ce.csssstacers DOO OSB he seastcccn [lL wrsscvesw i fil eceereses , 
Total i vccccsvesessesse 321,006 | 4,623,460 | 2,939,814 | 7,563,274 














* 31st March, 1894. 


The figures given in the last column of the above table represent 
the accumulated deficiency on the 3lst December, 1893. It is very 
necessary that this fact should be borne in mind, as it often happens 
that the official statements of the Colonies show only the cash overdraft, 
the amount represented by outstanding Treasury Bills being omitted 
from consideration. 

The condition of the revenue accounts of two of the Colonies needs 
further explanation than the table affords. In 1889 land was resumed 
for the purpose of facilitating certain improvements in connection with 
a street facing the General Post Office, Sydney, and it was determined 
that the sum paid for resumption should not be treated as a matter of 
ordinary expenditure, but be held in suspense pending the sale of the 
land resumed, or so much of it as was not needed for the formation of 
the Post Office street. The amount so held in suspense at the close of 
1893 was £319,566. In Victoria certain public works were undertaken 
on the understanding that the cost should be defrayed from the proceeds 
of the sale of certain lands specifically set apart for the purpose. The 
works have been constructed, but the sales have fallen short to the 
extent of £512,543, and this sum has been placed to a suspense 
account. Neither of these amounts is included in the debit balance 
shown above. : 


TreAsURY BILLs usED TO LIgUIDATE OVERDRAFTS. 


The practice of issuing Treasury Bills for the purpose of liquidating an 
overdraft obtains in all the Colonies, the bills being, in this respect, some- 
what like the Exchequer Bills issued by the British Treasury. This, 
however, is the only point of resemblance. The British Exchequer Bills 
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bear interest at a rate which is fixed from year to year, and at the end 
of every twelve months the holder has the option of retaining them or 
presenting them at the Treasury for payment. They are, therefore, 
readily saleable, and are used with great freedom in commercial trans- 
actions, for, as will be seen, they combine the two advantages of ready 
money and money bearing interest. The Treasury Bills of these Colonies, 
on the other hand, are only payable at the Treasury on the expiry of 
the period for which they are issued, and they carry interest at a fixed 
rate during the whole term of currency ; consequently they are not used 
to any extent in commerce.. The nearest approach to the British system 
seems to prevail in New Zealand. Treasury Bills are generally regarded 
as unfunded or floating debt, and until wiped off form part of the Public 
Debt. 
Trust Funps. 


It may be pointed out that all the Governments in Australasia hold 
sums in trust, either directly or indirectly. In some instances these 
sums are considerable, and are found extremely useful in adjusting the 
finances, forming a strong reserve which a Government is able to use in 
tiding over temporary difficulties. It is, however, very questionable 
whether the existence of a large balance, out of which a necessitous 
Treasurer can make advances to an overdrawn revenue or loans account, 
is desirable. In past years it has led to much extravagance that a 
Treasurer forced to rely on the legitimate revenue of the country would 
have been compelled to avoid. Several Colonies have seen this, and in 
New Zealand and South Australia public trustees have been appointed 
to control Trust Funds in the hands of the Government; but in the 
other Colonies these funds are directly subject to the Treasury. 


GENERAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The revenue and expenditure of each of the Colonies for the last 
financial year were as follow :— 


























Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Colony. Year ended. 

Revenue. | Expenditure. | Revenue. | Expenditure. 

. £ 2 Loar d: ees: 
New South Wales........ 81 Dec., 1293 ..| 10,536,504 10,886,381 814 1 8 19 10 
Victoria tices Siena ee -| 30 June, 1894..| 6,719,623 7,384,961 514 6 6 510 
Gracenslan@ 5....c0.50.-=-0 30 June, 1894..] 3.343,069 3,351,536 714 8 415 aE 
South Australia.......... 30 June, 1894..] 2,526,705 2,525,606 CebNS 15a 0 
Western Australia ...... 30 June, 1894.. 681,246 656,357 10 9 5 70.029. 
"PASTAS s Soi kocecce econ. 31 Dec.,-1893 .. 704,641 832,874 411 8 5 8 4 
New Zealand ..........-. 31 Mar., 1894 ..| 4,653,038 4,386,359 618 5 610 6 
AUSETAIASIO...0:.0:0s o ecerme nes = -+++| 29,164,826 30,024,074 7..3.10 Vig eel 








The returns given for each Colony represent the. cash transactions 
during the fiscal year. The functions of Government are much 
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alike in all the provinces of Australasia, and, therefore, it is only to be 
expected that similar items of expenditure will be found in the budgets 
of each. The chief difference is the extent to which local requirements 
are provided for out of general revenue. In most of the Colonies the 
provision for local improvements is a matter very largely of local 
concern ; but in New South Wales and Western Australia the central 
government still charges itself with the construction of public works of a 
purely local character, especially in rural districts ; hence the appearance, 
in the statements of expenditure of these Colonies, of items of large 
amount which find no parallel in the other Colonies. Railway com- 
munication and electric telegraphs are almost entirely in the hands of 
the State, and also, in some instances, water conservation, water supply, 
and sewerage works, which are usually outside State control in other 
countries ; and it is on account of the expenses of such services that 
the Australasian budgets mount up to such large figures. 

It may also be pointed out that a uniform system of keeping the 
public accounts is not followed by the Colonies, For instance, 
Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, exclude refunds; 
while the New South Wales and Queensland returns represent the gross 
receipts and expenditure. The calendar and financial years are the 
same for New South Wales and Tasmania; the financial year of 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Western Australia, ends on 
the 30th June ; while New Zealand closes its transactions on the 31st 
March. These differences should be borne in mind when a comparison. 
between the Colonies is instituted; but the figures, for all practical 
purposes, may be regarded as comparative. 


REVENUE. 


The revenue is mainly derived from taxation, which produced, during 
1893-4, £10,696,641; and from public services, such as railways, post 
and telegraphs, which yielded £11,325,584 ; in all £22,022,225, or over 
75 per cent. of the total revenue. The following table shows the 
revenue of each Colony, arranged under the various heads :— 


























Taxation. All other 
Post and s 
. P Public |Revenue| Total 
Colony. Railways. rele Lands. and Revenue. 
Customs.| Other. Srepe Receipts.| 
| i 
| &£ £ £ £ £ £& £ 
New South Wales..........'2,127,645 | 706,834 | 3,253,272 | 643,849 |2,206,272 |1,598,632 | 10,536,504 
Wictotia sccm sce. .-/1,716,788 | 884,572 | 2,712,383 | 420,589 | 500,092| 485,199] 6,719,623 
Queensland ....... - - (1,085,638 | 261,149 | 931,053 | 208,474 588,613 | 268,142) 3,343,069 
South Australia... 503,754 | 255,466 | 1,008,769 | 217,584] 234,835 | 306,297 | 2,526,705 
Western Australia. ..| 331,298 29,709 134,967 47,680 98,661 38,931 681,246 
Tasmania ........ ..| 285,456 | 114,245 | 152,525 59,044 58,138 35,233 704,641 
New Zealand 1,655,503 | 738,584 | 1,175,548 | 359,847] 313,059 | 410,497 4,653,038 

















Australasia........ 7,706,082 |2,990,559 | 9,368,517 |1,957,067 |3,999,670 (3,142,081 | 29,164,826 
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The revenue per head averaged £7 3s. 10d., and ranged from £4 11s. 
8d. for Tasmania, to £10 9s. 5d. for Western Australia. The rate for 
each Colony, subdivided into the classification adopted in the previous 
table, was as follows :— 





Taxation. 
Colony. PGE eae | art All Other| Total 


Parone graphs. | Revenue. |Revenue. 





| 
£8. d.|% 8. d. rave kerets ode hs 8... || 6 8s. di 
8 14 


5 

Victoria 015 9 8 3/ 514 
5 
8 


New South Wales | 011 1 6 1 

6 
Queensland 0 12 0 12 714 8 
i bh 8 
Western Australia 0'9 01111/10 9 


South Australia 014 2 017 


Tasmania - 07 07 047) 411 8 
New Zealand 9 3|1 2 0 10 09 012 3] 618 5 


Australasia 118 0|)014 09 8/019 035 6| 7 310 





























The Colony with the highest revenue from import duties as compared 
with population is Western Australia, South Australia being at the 
other end of the scale. A false impression is apt to be gathered from 
a bare statement of the amounts per head, as it may be assumed that the 
provinces obtaining the least revenue are the most lightly taxed, while 
those with large revenues are heavily burthened. The truth is often 
the reverse of this. Where the taxation is obtained through the Custom 
House, a low consumption of taxable goods under a high tariff—such as 
is the case in South Australia—may give a revenue per inhabitant not 
greater than a high consumption under a lower tariff, as is the case in 
New South Wales. A reference to the above table will show the correct- 
ness of this statement. 

Customs and Excise, Stamp Duties, and License Fees are the 
ordinary forms of taxation in each Colony; in addition to these, various 
forms of direct taxation are levied in most of the Colonies, particulars 
of which will be found on page 345. 

The Colonies differ considerably in respect to the proportion of revenue 
raised by taxation. Thus, in New Zealand 51:4, in Western Aus- 
tralia 53:0, and in Tasmania 56:7 per cent. of the revenue passing 
through the hands of the Government during 1893 was derived from this 
source, while in New South Wales the proportion only reached 26-9 
per cent. ; the comparison, however, is only interesting as showing the 
large territorial revenue which New South Wales is fortunate enough 
to possess. 
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The amount of taxation collected during 1893-4 is shown in the 
following table. The revenue has been divided into direct and indirect, 
according to the usually accepted classification :— 





























Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Colony. 
Direct. Indirect. Total. Direct. | Indirect. | Total. 

£ £ £ £34.) £8d.) £284. 

New South Wales ............ 311,637 | 2,522,842 | 2,834,479 0 5 2|/ 21 8/|' 2 610 
Wictoria, sciscciccississsineseces 558,749 | 2,042,611 | 2,601,360 0 9 6) 11410} 2 4 4 
‘Queensland ........00..se0005 162,220 | 1,184,567 | 1,846,787 0 7 6] 2:1410)°8 2 4 
South Australia.............. 230,627 528,593 759,220 018 4) 110 5) 28 9 
Western Australia............ 11,280 349,727 361,007 OF SAO b. a6; (bad 
PPASMANIB |. <0 jiss eee eecncses se 67,650 332,051 899,701 0 810) ‘2 8 2) 212 0 
New Zealand: 0. 5.555+2.00%% 676,776 | 1,717,311 | 2,394,087 3 Hs Yate Hanshi ah $a 
| = — —— 

Australasia .............. 2,018,939 | 8,677,702 |10,696,641 0 911] 2 210} 212 9 











It is interesting to compare these figures with the returns of 1881, 
which are given below. Much the same features are displayed by 
all the Colonies. The shrinkage of other revenue, and the failure 
of land sales, have necessitated the adoption of direct taxation ; while 
the Customs Revenue has also increased as compared with the population, 
not through the increased purchasing power of the people, but by reason 
of the extension of the number of dutiable articles and increase in the 
duties levied. The returns for 1881 were :— 























Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Colony. 
Direct. Indirect. Total. Direct. , Indirect. | Total. 

£& £ £ £eada}/ £8. d/ £6. 4. 

New South Wales ............ 192,503 | 1,578,345 | 1,770,848 050}/218|] 268 
WictoPidie foearackiees teat pecs 347,782 | 1,635,345 | 1,983,127 Ut ee Sal (eam Ua Fea Se Fl 
Queen AIAN 55-5 cases aeioela's 49,311 608,443 657,754 0 4%] 2160-7 8) Be 2 
South Australia.............. 14,522 569,617 584,139 Oi Se tat 2 S28 
Western Australia.. ......... 1,206 114,919 116,125 0 010|} 31710! 318 8 
POSMANIB!s:.56 oececiacceSarpsac 66,748 283,398 350,146 O11 5| 2 8 6; 21911 
New: Zealand oc. deaserccse 405,802 | 1,480,507 | 1,886,309 016 6) 301] 816 7 

| ' 
Australasia .............. 1,077,874 | 6,270,574 | 7,348,448 0710, 2 5 8| 2138 6 
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PropaTE AND Stamp DvTIEs. 


Probate duties are imposed in all the Colonies except Western 
Australia ; but in Tasmania they only apply to personal estate. The 
New South Wales duties range from 1 to 5 per cent., according to the 
value of the estate ; and in Victoria the duties range from 2 to 10 per 
cent. In Queensland they are unusually light, but in that Colony they 
are bound to succession duties ranging from 2 to 10 per cent., the rate 
being doubled if the legatee is nota blood relation. In South Australia 
the legacy and succession duties vary from 14 to 74, and from 1 to 10 per 
cent., respectively. Duty on personal estate in Tasmania ranges from 2 
to 3 per cent. ; while the probate duties in New Zealand run from 2} to 
10 per cent., with an additional 3 per cent. if the legatees are strangers in 
blood. The other stamp duties are of the ordinary kinds, the chief among 
them being the composition duty on bank-notes, and stamps on receipts 
and other documents. 


Lanp Aanp Income Taxes. 


Victoria, in 1877, was the first Colony to introduce a land tax; the 
object of the impost being, however, not so much to obtain revenue as 
to cause the sub-division of large estates. The rate imposed in that 
Colony is 14 per cent. on all holdings exceeding 640 acres, and possessing 
a capital value of at least £2,500. Tasmania and South Australia, in 
1880 and 1884 respectively, and New Zealand in 1885 and 1891, adopted 
the system of taxing land values. Tasmania first adopted the taxation 
of properties, and, to a limited extent, the taxation of incomes by means. 
of a dividend tax. A rate of 9d. per £ was collected on the assessed 
annual value of the property ; and the dividend tax was also fixed at 9d. 
in the £ on the amount of the dividends received. The property tax 
was reduced to 6d. in 1883; and in 1888 the Land Tax Act was passed 
superseding the property tax. This measure fixed the capital value as 
the basis of assessment, and the rate as }d. per £ on all private holdings, 
lands belonging to Municipal Corporations and other public bodies 
being the only exemptions; and the rate was increased to 1d. in 1894. 
In the same year an income tax was imposed, the rate being 8d. in the 
& on incomes derived from personal exertion, and 1s. on other incomes, 
with exemptions of incomes under £150. 

In Queensland a dividend tax of 1s. per £ on all dividends has been 

in force since 1890. 
_ South Australia was first to adopt a general system of land and income 
taxation. The assessment for the land tax is made on the unimproved 
value, the rate being one half-penny inthe £. The income tax is 3d. in 
the £ on incomes derived from personal exertion only, and 6d. in the £ 
on incomes derived from invested capital. The sum of £200 or under 
is exempted from taxation, from whichever source it may be derived. 

During 1891 an Act was passed in New Zealand for the taxation 
of both land and incomes, and superseded a system of property tax 
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which had previously prevailed in that Colony. The former is assessed 
on the actual capital value of the land; but a taxpayer is entitled to a 
deduction on account of the value of all improvements up to £3,000, 
and also on account of any sum which may be owing on a registered 
mortgage. There are other exemptions which, with the two previously 
mentioned, considerably reduce the number of estates liable to taxation. 
The rate for 1893 was ld.in the £. A graduated tax, ranging from 
one-eighth of a penny to 1#d. in the £, is imposed on all lands of an 
unimproved value of £5,000 or more. The income tax is levied on all 
incomes over £300, this sum being exempted in every case. The rate 
for 1893 was 6d. in the £ on the first £1,000 liable to taxation, and 
1s. per £ on all beyond that sum. 

The following is astatement of the amount derived from the various 
sources of direct taxation in each of the Colonies during 1893 :— 




































| 
Stamp Duties. | 
5 Land | Income |Dividend| Property 
Colony. Tax. Tax. Tax. Tax. Total. 
Probate. | Other. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales............ 114,248 | 197,389 ones are ae Bo 811,637 
WICtOVia |.'<:256—5.25 144,612 | 290,695 | 123,442 6 Aes 558,749 
Queensland 106,752 Acae ewes 55,468 162,220 
South Australia... 55,622 | 27,119 147,886 Aan 230,627 
Western Australia . 11,280 ne Ese aes brite 11,280 
Tasmania ....... 5,271 fi 13,724 37,375 aes 11,280 ae 67,650 
New Zealand ....5..5.ssss006 314,800 360. 564 anes 1,412 676,776 
| i 





Australasia raises in proportion to its total income a less sum by 
taxation than most countries concerning which information is available, 
as the following table shows. The figures, however, prove very little, 
because in most of these countries taxation is the chief source of revenue, 
while in the Colonies a large share of the income is obtained from 
railways and telegraphs, which, in older countries, are generally in the 
hands of private companies. The return given below shows the per- 
centage of direct and indirect taxation to total revenue, exclusive of the 
receipts from railways and electric telegraphs. The returns are for 
latest available dates :— 





Total Revenue, less Percentage of 





Receipts from 


Revenue derived 















Country. aalwave and Taxation, | from Taxation to 
litectrie' Tolegraphs geet 
£& £ 
United Kingdom... ..............00se006 87,915,377 74,800,000 €5'1 
Russia sc. ;ces2s0 88,388,100 | 63,275,900 716 
Italy ‘ 65,453,000 | 50,787,700 776 
United ‘States al 80,379,100 | 75,913,000 9474 
Canada ......... .| 7,036,511 5,926,283 84:2 
Cape Colony......... Bena eto tevese | 2,301,497 | 1,654,583 | 719 
Australasia. ....2:.<... Wistacs ski coneceaus | 19,165,000 | 10,696,641 55°8 
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Lanp REVENUE. 


The practice of treating as ordinary revenue money derived from the 
sale and occupation of Crown lands obtains in all the Colonies, and the 
money so raised forms one of the largest items of their income, The 
propriety of so doing is open to grave doubt, but the argument used in 
its justification is that the sums so obtained have enabled the Govern- 
ment to construct public works, which both enhance the value of the 
remaining public lands and facilitate séttlement, or to endow munici- 
palities, and thus enable them to carry out local works. The revenue 
from land sales is declining year by year, both absolutely and as compared 
with population. In New South Wales and South Australia the falling 
off has been most noticeable ; in the former Colony the revenue from 
this source is now some £1,200,000 less than was the case in 1881, while 
in South Australia the revenue from land sales has almost disappeared. 


Adopting the division of land revenue into receipts from sales, and 


receipts from occupation, the following table shows the income for 
1881 :-— 




















Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Revenue received. Revenue received. 
Colony. 
Paice Occupa- | Total. yes Occupa- | Total. 

and other Bree poet and other tion, wo 

Glasses rown Glasses of Crown 

of sales. lands. of sales. lands. 
£ £ £ Land Le sh dil 8. sd? 
New South Wales......... 2,483,338] 337,651/2,820,989| 3 411)/0 810/313 9 
Victoria STATO TO 701,276} 135,194) 836,470}016 41/0 3 2/019 6 
Queensland ........ ..| 435,664) 186,893) 622,557;2 0 6017 5121711 
South Australia ..... ..| 651,914) 97,042) 748,956)2 8 9/0 7 3/216 0 
Western Australia......... 5,750} 34,695, 40,445'0 3 11/1 3 61 7 5 
Tasmantaves <i tee 37,269} 39,487| 76,756)0 6 5{0 6 91013 2 
New Zealand 376,461} 174,479] 550,940;015 4/0 7 U2 
Australasia ............ 4,691,672/1,005,441'5,697,113}1 14 2)}0 7 442 1 6 























Compared with 1881, the land revenue for 1893 shows a large decline, 
in all amounting to £1,697,443. The falling off is found entirely in the 
amount of revenue from sales, that derived from rents having largely 
increased. However, general remarks applicable to all the Colonies can 
scarcely be made. New South Wales obtained £2,483,338 from land 
sales in 1881, out of a total of £4,691,672 for all the Colonies, or more 
than one half ; while from occupation its revenue was £337,651 out of 
£1,005,441, or little more than one-third. In 1893 the revenue of the 
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Colony from sales amounted to £1,297,564, still a large amount, but 
£1,185,774 short of the receipts of 1881. In regard to occupation, a 
different condition of things is disclosed—the receipts in New South 
Wales during 1893 rose to £908,708, or an increase of £571,000 as 
compared with 1881, and amounting to more than half the aggregate 
for Australasia. The following are the figures for 1893 or 1894 for all 
the Colonies :— 


— 





Total. Per Inhabitant. 





Revenue received. Revenue received. 


From 
Auction 
and other 
classes 
of sales. 


From 
Auction 
and other 
classes 
of sales. 


Occupa- 
tion, &c., 
of Crown 

lands. 


Occupa- Total. 
tion, &c., 
of Crown 
lands. 





Q 


iw] SOMNK AN: 


£ £ £ 
New South Wales 1,297,564] 908,708/2,206,272 
Victoria ..| 383,165} 116,927) 500,092 
Queensland .-| 131,959} 456,654) 588,613) 
South Australia 54,531| 180,304) 234,835 
Western Australia 25,000) 73,661; 98,661 
Tasmania 36,914) 21,224) 58,138 
New Zealand 128,670} 184,389; 313,059 
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Australasia ............/2,057,803}1,941,867/3, 999,670 


| 


In only three of the Colonies is a general sinking fund established to 
assist in the redemption of public loans on maturity. The desirability 
of such a fund is on all sides admitted, and a portion of-the proceeds 
of lands sales could, with advantage, be set apart from the general 
revenue and devoted to this purpose. Victoria deals with a portion of 
the proceeds from the sale of Crown lands apart from the general 
revenue, by annually placing about £100,000 derived from. that source 
to the credit of the Railway Construction Account. 


_ 
o 




















EXPENDITURE. 


The amount disbursed by the Government of New South Wales is far 
larger than that expended by any other Colony of the group; in the last 
financial year it exceeded that of Victoria by three and a half millions, 
and was equal to the united expenditure of New Zealand, Queensland, 
and South Australia. This is chiefly owing to the large extent of settled 
territory in the Colony, and the system of centralisation already referred 
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to. The total expenditure during 1893-4 for each Colony, distributed 
under various heads, was :— 





Interest = 
Public and 

> All other | Total Ex- 

Colony. Year ended. | Railways. ae ea Services. |penditure. 


Debt. 





£ £ £ £ £ Ee 

New South Wales..| 31 Dec., 1893 | 1,895,347 | 774,502| 805,330 | 2,537,898 4,873,304 | 10,886,381 

30 June, 1894 | 1,565,652) 523,665 | 624,077 | 1,912,600 | 2,758,967 | 7,384,961 
Queensland ......| 30 June, 1894 592,403 296,407 210,245 5 ¥ 5 
South Australia ..) 30 June, 1894| 575,551! 193,448 143,280 23, 689,590 
Western Australia.| 30 June, 1894| 105,978 66,983 20,300 a 329,834 
Tasmania 31 Dec., 1893} 136,420 75,289 45,120 23,15 252,895 
New Zealand......| 31 Mar., 1894| 728,624] 292,433] 381,652 1,097,953 | 4,386,359 


























Australasia .. 5,599,975 |22,222,727 | 2,230,004 | 8,971,877 |10,999,491 |£30,024,074 





It will be seen from the foregoing statement that 18-6 per cent. of the 
whole expenditure is for working the railways of the Colonies, a service 
not usually undertaken by the State. Post and Telegraphs and Public 
Instruction absorb 7-4 per cent. each, arid the interest on the Public 
Debt, 29-9 per cent. 

Adopting the classification of expenditure used in the preceding table, 
the amount per inhabitant of each province is given below. It may be 
here mentioned that in New South Wales, and to some extent in South 
Australia and Western Australia, the tramways are the property of the 
State, and are under the same management as the railways, with which 
they are included in the various statements in this sub-chapter relating 


to revenue and expenditure :— 
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The most remarkable feature in the general expenditure is the largeness 
of the amount required to pay interest on the public debt, both in regard 
to the rate per head and the proportion of total revenue thus hypothe- 
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cated. The proportion for Australasia is more than one-fourth of the 
total expenditure, and £2 4s. 3d. per head of population, while the 
actual expenditure for each Colony during 1893-4 was as follows :— 




















Interest and Charges on Public Debt. 
Colony, P 
P ercentage t 
Total. Inhabitant. Eepeniivire. 
£ £8. d. 

(New South Wales’ s-:ccicovessccescasesvaceees se 2,537,898 Pel 23°3 
WVACTONIAY (sc. ctacussesnce 1,912,600 VID: 37, 25'9 
Queensland 1,255,533 218 1 37°5 
South Australians csccccercssscscstecscevevsess 923,737 213 3 366 
‘Wiestern -Atistralias.scics.csceccpcceseccssueses 133,262 Zo 1s30 20°3 
LASMMANIA eveesserscavescee ests ceccovcetnestescesees 323,150 2.°2:0 38°8 
New, Zealand (.y.secscecsscssccsqavecssasicccevets 1,885,697 216 1 43°0 
AUstralasiaivccscrccsssisecsscicesessesesvees 8,971,877 24 3 29°9 











The amounts given are actual payments made during the financial 
year, and do not represent the interest liabilities of that period, the 
amounts of which will be found on page 363. In the case of 
New South Wales the sum of £288,750 is included which should 
properly have been taken into account during the previous year, so 
that the actual sum chargeable to 1893 was £2,249,148, or £1 16s, 9d. 
per inhabitant. 

A casual glance at the figures quoted will lend colour to the suggestion. 
sometimes hazarded that the Colonies are too rapidly mortgaging their 
resources, and that the expense of the public debt will prove a greater 
burthen than can easily be borne. However true this may be as far as 
any individual Colony is concerned, it is certainly erroneous as regards 
the whole of Australasia. Out of the sum of £8,971,877 required to pay 
interest and charges on the public debt during 1893-4, £3,768,500 was 
directly recouped by the profit on public railways; while water supply, 
sewerage, and other productive services yielded a further sum of 
£300,300, making a total of £4,068,800. Besides this, there is a large 
indirect revenue obtained by each Colony from the opening up of its 
public lands, and from the construction of breakwaters, lighthouses, 
bridges, and other works of public utility. But even these advantages 
might have been bought at too dear a price if production had not 
correspondingly advanced. Fortunately such has been the case, as will 
be seen from the chapters in this volume which deal with the leading 
items of Australasian production. 
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ADJUSTED REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The form in which the public accounts of all the Colonies are 
presented has led to a great deal of misconception regarding the actual 
requirements of the various Governments for public purposes. Nor 
has it been possible to do other than follow that form in the fore- 
going pages, as otherwise the figures quoted would differ from the 
various Treasury statements, and add another element of confusion ; 
nevertheless, it would be well before closing the remarks on Public 
Finance to make a separation of the items of revenue and expenditure 
according to the principles which should govern the presentation of the 
public accounts. 

South Australia was fortunate enough in 1892 to have a surplus 
revenue from services after all charges and interest had been defrayed. 
The conditions are now changed, and the equilibrium between revenue 
and expenditure has not been maintained ; this Colony, during 1893, 
like the others, exhibiting a loss on the working of its services. Treating 
the services generally as a matter apart from the public accounts, and 
on the one hand taking into consideration as revenue only the surplus 
(if such exists) after working expenses and interest charges have 
been allowed for, and on the other hand counting as expenditure only 
the deficiency of the revenue from the working expenses and interest, 


the results shown in the following tables are obtained. The services 
separately dealt with are railways, tramways, telegraphs and telephones, 
water supply and sewerage. The Post Office has not been included, 
inasmuch as it is a matter of governmental administration in all countries. 
First as regards revenue :— 





Revenue from [Revenue Gf any) Total. 

from Services 

all sources Aardcanctine 
except excluded after deducting 

cost of Working] Revenue as 


pt exc Per 
Rervices. and Interest. adjusted. Inhabitant. 





Colony. 





£ £ £ 

New South Wales 6,830,124 - 6,830,124 
Victoria 3,735,556 * 3,735,556 
Queensland 2,342,356 il. 2,342,356 
South Australia 1,336,902 il. 1,336,902 
Western Australia 523,811 . 523,811 
Tasmania 536,397 . 536,397 
New Zealand 3,362,490 il, 3,362,490 


Australasia 18,667,636 Nil. 18,667,636 
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In the following table the adjusted expenditure is given. From the 
first column of expenditure the expenses of services have been excluded ; 
in the second the actual cost of such to the State is inserted, after 
allowing for revenue received and for interest :— 





Net cost of 
Services to the |. 
Expenditure, | State, allowing 

except for for Revenue 

excluded _jreceived against) 

Services. Working F 
Expenses and | Expenditure Per 

Interest. as adjusted. | Inhabitant. 


Colony. 











£ £ £ 
New South Wales 6,936,984 431,000 7,367,984 


Victoria 3,943,986 456,908 4,400,894 
Queensland 1,874,915 475,908 2,350,823 
South Australia 1,160,995 174,808 1,335,803 
459,147 39,775 498,922 
509,852 154,778 664,630 
2,466,948 628,863 3,095,811 





17,352,827 | 2,362,040 | 19,714,867 

















The figures just given show that the actual cost of government is 
materially less in all the Colonies than would appear from the ordinary 
statement of revenue and expenditure. The difference is largest in the 
Colonies of New South Wales and Victoria, in which the various services 
show the most development; and least in Western Australia, where 
the opposite condition obtains. On a population basis, however, the 
last-mentioned Colony shows the heaviest expenditure. 


COLONIAL SECURITIES. 


In another chapter the growth of Australasian indebtedness has been 
traced over a period of about twenty-five years, and it has been shown 
that nearly the whole of the advances made to the various State 
Governments, and some one hundred and twelve millions of private 
advances, have been obtained in Great Britain. This condition of 
dependence on external capital for the development of the country has 
on more than one occasion proved a great danger to Australasia, but 
never to the same extent as during the crisis of 1892-93, when the 
withdrawal of confidence on the part of the British investor caused 
widespread confusion in almost every department of industry, and 
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intense financial unrest, from which some of the Colonies are even now 
only slowly recovering. That there has been a recovery in part cannot 
be denied, as some of the following tables will clearly show. 

The quotations for Colonial stocks in the London markets at the 
close of June, 1892, 1893, and 1894, are given below, the price in every 
instance being “cum dividend.” With one exception, the quotations 
are for loans raised on the security of the local revenues of the country 
borrowing ; in the case of India, however, there is also an Imperial 
guarantee. This advantage has been extended to some Canadian, 
Mauritius, and New Zealand loans, but these are not quoted in the 
following list. In passing, it may be mentioned that the guarantee of 
the British Government is certainly to the advantage of the depen- 
dencies to which it has been extended, as, in addition to the security 
afforded, the guarantee carries with it the right of trustees in the 
United Kingdom to invest trust funds in this class of stock, a privilege 
not extended to Australasian securities :— 





Selling price ‘‘cum dividend.” 





Country. Class of stock. 
June, 1892. | June, 1893. | June, 1894. 





Australasia— 
New South Wales | 34 per cent. Inscribed.. ; 93 98 
Victoria } do 884 972 
Queensland ...... AN do ees ] 99 104 
South Australia do sie 103 1064 
do tee 104 108 
do es 984 103 

do a 1044 108% 
Canada | do ts ] 96 97 
Cape Colony do om 108 112 
Debentures} 108 109 

India Stocks... 974 984 994 

















In order to make the comparison quite fair as between different 
stocks, other things than bare quotations ona given date have to be 
considered. These are chiefly accrued interest and unexpired currency 
of scrip. A uniform date for the payment of interest on loans has not 
been adopted, so that the amount of interest accrued at the above- 
quoted dates varies with each loan ; while the date on which the loan is 
repayable. is a factor not to be neglected in estimating the price of a 
stock. The return obtained by investors from the stock of each Colony 
on the basis of previous quotations, allowing for interest accrued and 


Z 
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redemption at par on maturity, is given below. The stocks were 
inscribed except in the case of Natal :— 





Annual Rate of Interest per £100 sterling. 


| 





Gain or Loss per | 
annum by redemp-| Rate 
tion at par on _| if Stock is 
maturity. held till 
— | ease of 
maturity. 


ividend.” 


Country. 


‘lass of Stock. 
Currency. 


Selling Price, 
If no allowance 


is made for re- 


demption at par 
on maturity. 


Gain. Loss. 








Australasia— 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia ... 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 
New Zealand.. 

asa ; 

Jape Colon 
N mal x 
India 
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Australasia— June, 1894. 
New South Wales 98°21 30 
Victoria 592 29 
Queensland .. 2 30 
South Australia ... 42 
Western Australia . 106°25 40 
Tasmania 101°25 14 
New Zealand.. 108°45 35 

Canada 95°63 44 

Cape Colony 11191 29 

Natal .. 108°57 32 

98°68 54 
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The figures given in the last column of the preceding table show the 

lative positions of the stocks referred to at the respective dates. As 
will be seen, the credit of each division of Australasia was somewhat 
better in 1894 than in 1892, notwithstanding the financial panic which 
occurred between these dates. In 1893 there was naturally a heavy 
fall, as compared with the preceding year, in all Australasian securities 
except those of New Zealand and Western Australia. Victorian stock 
shows the largest fall—a thing to have been expected, seeing that the 
panic originated in that Colony, and Victorian finances generally were 
at alow ebb. The quotation for New Zealand stocks at the middle of 
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1893 was the same as that of the preceding year, which seems to point to 
the conclusion that the London market does not consider the interests of 
New Zealand to be bound up with those of the Colonies on the mainland. 

Although there has been an improvement during the last few years, 
the position of Australasian stocks is still very much below the level of 
1889. To this general statement New Zealand and Western Australian 
stocks are exceptions. To illustrate this, the rates obtained during 
1892, 1893, and 1894 are given below, in a simpler form than in the 
preceding table, and an additional column is added, showing the interest 
yielded to investors in 1889. During the same periods, British consols 
were selling at 984, 97, 99, and 1014 :— 













Country. 1889. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
Australasia— £8, Os ee ese Os) eo ee 3, £8. .d. 
New South Wales...............08- Suro FE 314 1 318 8 SAL 2e0) 
Victorias; <2.tccceevnec on come LOL 3:15 0.) -4.°5-2 34. 7 
Queensland .... ..... 3.6228.) 23), 16 (9a) 84.372 315 8 
South Australia..... 3b, 16.) Sy UT 316 1 310 2 
Weestern:A ustralia. | scceivessccsecs!i-aciecises 3 16 11 316 0 3:93) 
Tasmania: iitanccsessess exe BS. Je 39h), 23: L810 4b, VI 318 9 
New Zealand .. 3 16 11 312,79" | '3'12.°8 Ota 
Canada aece are Be era SDL Dil thou ke AD 3 3 8 
Cape Colony ... 3.49) «3' 9° 0.) 3..5.4 218 2 
Natal: :2.8a.stes silt sO Su 2s) SLO: 34) 8.614 3°04 6 
Tidy eee os cevevcctyicecadecrsnnscens resee Solves |onseee Olle olen 7, Sela, 

















PRICES OF STOCK TO GOVERNMENT. 


So far, only the return yielded to the investor has been considered. 
The following table shows the average prices obtained by the issuing 
Governments for some of the last issues, and the quotations for the 
same stocks at June, 1894, the latter prices being, of. course, “ex divi- 
dend.” Except in the case of South Australia, whose loan was at 
34 per cent., the loans quoted bore interest at 4 per cent. :— 




















Average Quotation, 
Date of Amount of r eure 
a wegotaon.| “Ismee”™ | HS, | Geaivcend 
£ £ £ 
New Sovth Wales ..... vader nae 1893 2,500,000 100°59 104°75 
Wiictoria) cencesecreisceve Pe 1893 2,107,000 | 96:00 102°25 
Queensland .......... soa 1893 1,182,400 88°82 92°46 
South Australia ead 1894 475,600 | S027DG i eee cee 
Western Australia ...... ........ 1893 400,000 100°26 106°25 
Tasmania tripe-sciic seers cevtsserns 1894 1,000,000 101°21 100°25 





The following statement shows the rates obtained by investors on 
loans floated by the Colonies during the periods covered by the table on 
page 354. The computations allow for the repayment of the various loans 
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at par on maturity. The loans are arranged in the order in which 
they were floated. The loan yielding least income to investors, and 
consequently the most favourable to the Colony borrowing, was the 
Victorian loan of January, 1889, which gave investors £3 5s. 5d. per 
cent. ; while the highest was the New South Wales loan of October, 
1893, which gave investors £4 1s. 1}d. per cent. As the state of credit 
during the years shown has been previously reviewed, the fluctuations 
during the period covered call for no special comment. The returns for 
each Colony were :— : 





Rate per 
cent. to 
Investors, 

Date of Currency | allowing 
Negotiation. of Loan. for re- 
Rate | ‘A ti 
of In- | Amount. ope on 
terest. at par on 
maturity. 


Principal 


Colony. 





Per | 
1889. : £ Years. 
Victoria January ... 4 | 3,000,000 35 
South Australia .... ....| January ... 4 | 1,317,800 40 
Tasmania ....| April 1,000,000 | 30 to 50 
New South Wales .... Peea| RALLY: aones cet 4 | 3,500,000 30 
Western Australia... ve| July 100,000 45 
New Zealand October ... 4 | 2,700,000 50 
1890. 
Queensland 4 | 2,264,734 344 
Victoria : p 4 | 4,000,000 34 
1891. 
South Australia ...... ............ .| February. . *932,300 48 
Victoria : ....| April 2,000,000 35 
Queensland .. ....| May-June. ; 2,500,000 40 
Victoria 4 | 1,000,000 344 
Western Australia... 250,000 40 
New South Wales : Sept. 4 | 4,500,000 27 


New South Wales Nov.-Dec.. 227,000 20 «| 
Victoria Ae $ | 2,000,000 | 29 to 34 |i 
Western Australia November. 400,000 | 19 to 39 
1893. 
New South Wales October... 
Do : Jan.-Dec... 
Victoria ...| October... 
Do Pr ...| Various... 
ies do 
Queensland .| January... 
South Australia . 
Tasmania 


2,500,000 40 
1,829,400 20 
2,107,000 | 18 to 33 
300,953 | Various 
377,595 | 20 to 30 
1,182,400 37 
125,000 5 
600,000 


475,600 
200,000 
540,000 
| 1,000,000 
832,000 
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INSCRIBED STOCK. 


By far the larger part of Australasian loans are inscribed, and the 
outstanding issues under the debentures system are being converted 
into inscribed stock as quickly as circumstances permit. New Zealand 
was the first to introduce inscription in 1877, in which year was 
passed the Consolidated Stock Act, a measure made necessary by the 
abolition of the provincial Councils. Under this Act the liabilities of the 
various provinces were merged into the general debt of the Colony ; 
and under the same Act and its amendment of 1884 the Government 
has worked systematically to consolidate the debt by conversion 
and inscription, so that in March, 1894, the whole of the public 
liabilities were inscribed, with the exception of £4,120,123 represented 
by debentures. The Consolidated Stock Act of New Zealand was assented 
to in December, 1877; and in August of that year the Imperial Parliament 
passed the Colonial Stock Act, which provided for the inscription and 
transfer of Colonial stock raised in the United Kingdom. Certain 
steps were required to be taken before a Colony could take advantage of 
the provisions of the Imperial Act. As already mentioned, New Zealand 
passed the necessary legislation at the end of 1877; but nothing was 
done by the other Colonies until 1882, when Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia passed Inscribed Stock Acts ; New South Wales and Queensland 
passed similar legislation in the following year, Western Australia in 
1884, and Tasmania in 1889. It will thus be seen that a gradual change 
in the mode of floating loans for public purposes has been going on since 
1877, and the time cannot be far distant when the whole debt of each 
Colony will be represented by one class of stock. In 1879, or two years 
after passing the Consolidated Stock Act, New Zealand placed on the 
market a 5 per cent. loan of £5,000,000 at 974 in the form of deben- 
tures, the subscribers having the option, up to March, 1881, of exchanging 
for 4 per cent. inscribed stock, at the rate of £120 of stock for each £100 
of debentures. The loan was successfully floated, and within the stated 
period £4,476,000 of the £5,000,000 debentures were exchanged for 
£5,371,200 inscribed stock at 4 per cent. The other Colonies issued 
inscribed stock loans shortly after passing the respective Acts. 

The Imperial “ Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” as previously mentioned, 
provides for the inscription and transfer of stock raised in the United 
Kingdom and for stamp duty to be levied thereon. It also defines the 
position of the British Government as regards Colonial indebtedness, 
and provides that every document connected with stock transactions 
shall have printed upon it a distinct intimation that no liability, direct 
or indirect, is incurred by the British Government in respect to such 
stock, unless the loan is under Imperial guarantee. 
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DEBENTURES, REGISTERED AND INSCRIBED STOCK. 


The difference between registered and inscribed stock is practically 
small, Transactions under the former head are confined to a few old 
funded stock loans. Debentures and inscribed stock form the principal 
class of securities, and, as pointed out, the debenture form is rapidly 
giving way to inscription. Debenture coupons are, like ordinary scrip, 
negotiable by bearer, and are liable to the risk of forgery. By ‘inscrip- 
tion the possibilities of fraud in transfer are minimised, as the stock 
is inscribed in the books of the bank, and transferable therein by the 
stock-holders personally or by their attorneys, without the issue of 
certificates of stock. In the case of registered stock, certificates are 
issued transferable by deed. 


TREASURY BILLS. 


The practice of issuing Treasury Bills, either in anticipation of, or to 
make good, deficiencies in revenue, obtains in each Colony, and is an 
old-established custom ; but, as will be seen later on, Treasury Bills 
have been made to serve another purpose, and money has been raised 
by their sale to meet certain obligations for public works. This 
is an innovation which could not be well avoided in the disturbed 
markets of the last few years. The bills are in reality ordinary loans 
with short currencies, and carry a higher rate of interest than issues 
of the funded debt. The unsatisfactory state of Australasian finance 
does not allow of the absolute redemption of these bills ; consequently 
they will either have to be renewed or converted into stock, an operation 
which will entail an additional expenditure to the charges of first 
negotiation. The New Zealand Treasury Bills are issued direct by the 
Treasury at par, and the expenses of negotiation are small. The bills 
are usually redeemed during the year of issue, and for this reason they 
have not been included with or considered as part of the Public Debt of 
New Zealand, though in the case of the other Colonies Treasury Bills 
have been so included. Australasian Treasury Bills are like the British 
Treasury Bills in name only, but they have some points in common 
with the British Exchequer Bills. 


CONVERSION AND CONSOLIDATION. 


Conversion and consolidation as applied to loans are not interchange- 
able terms, but represent two distinct transactions in so far related that, 
without conversion, consolidation would be impracticable. All the 
Colonies are systematically converting their old loans into inscribed 
stock, and by so doing they are taking a step towards consolidation. 
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Since the Consolidated Stock Act was passed in 1877, New Zealand 
has been engaged in converting its old loans into inscribed stock, and 
consolidating the whole debt by adopting two uniform interest rates of 
4 and 3} per cent. and fixing the dates of maturity at 1929 and 1940 
for each class of stock. The transactions in conversion and consolida- 
tion in New Zealand from 1877 to 3lst March, 1894, were as follow :— © 





Additional New Stock Issued. 
Capital added to 
Principal 
by Conversion. 


Amount of Old 
Debentures 
Converted. 





Nominal Rate of 
Interest. 


Amount. | Date of Maturity. 





£ | £ £ 
17,923,900 | 1,375,162 4 per cent. 19,299,062 1929 
660,800 41,276 3s 702,076 1940 








The loading of the principal by conversion appears heavy ; but New 
Zealand was saddled with a number of small loans, much after ‘the type 
of municipal borrowings, which it was most desirable should be con- 
solidated without delay, and some sacrifice was made to accomplish this ; 
besides, the compensation obtained in a lower rate of interest must be 
set against the increased capital. The subject of the New Zealand 
conversion is a large one, and inquirers should consult the publications 
of the Government of that Colony, which give details hardly in place in 
a volume such as this. 


REDEMPTIONS. 


Loans are either redeemed or renewed. In the former case, the 
amount of the obligations of the State to its public creditors is reduced ; 
in the latter case, the liability remains the same or is only slightly 
decreased. Repayments, however, are chiefly effected under the head of 
renewals, the amount of loans redeemed from revenue, by sinking fund, 
annual drawings, or directly from the general account, at date of 
maturity, being small. The principle of extinguishing public debt by 
the operation of sinking funds or by annual drawings is not general in 
Australasia, and in the Colonies in which it has been adopted the loans 
affected do not amount to alarge sum. In cases in which sinking funds 
are adopted the funds are held until the date of redemption ; but 
exactly the opposite course is followed where annual drawings are 
provided, for in such cases the Government retires a certain amount of 
its debentures yearly, and thus effects a gradual extinction of the loan. 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and Western Australia have sinking funds in 
operation, the amounts to the credit of which will be found on page 362. 
The system of annual drawings has been adopted to a very limited 
extent only by New Zealand, New South Wales, and Western Australia. 
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With the exception of one or two small amounts of perpetual or 
interminable stock, all the Australasian loans are redeemable at pre- 
scribed dates ; hence the Governments frequently find themselves at the 
mercy of an adverse market when they are compelled to raise a loan to 
pay off stock falling due. Within the last few years, however, practical 
steps have been taken by Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania, to avoid this disability, as the Governments of the 
Colonies named, in their late issues, have reserved to themselves the 
option of redeeming at a minimum or a maximum date, or any intervening 
period, on giving the necessary six or twelve months’ notice. Canada 
was the first of the British possessions to introduce this principle. 


ACCUMULATED DEBT LIABILITIES. 


The practice of raising money for State purposes by means of public 
loans was begun in 1842, when New South Wales issued debentures 
redeemable in two years and bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum. The sum raised—£45,900—was devoted to immigration 
purposes. This, as well as the succeeding loans, nine in number, raised 
prior to 1855, was obtained locally; in the year named, however, New 
South Wales placed on the London market the first instalment of a 5 per 
cent. loan for £683,300, which was the first external loan raised, and 
may be rightly said to mark the commencement of the present Aus- 
tralasian indebtedness. 

So far as most of the Colonies are concerned, their Public Debts date 
from about the time of their assuming the control of their own affairs, 
Western Australia, which obtained responsible government in 1890, 
incurred liabilities in London, however, as far back as 1872, but in the 
case of that Colony the granting of Parliamentary government was 
unduly delayed. The following table is interesting as showing the 
liabilities of each of the Colonies at the date of its taking charge of its 
own. affairs :— 





Date of obtaining 
Colony. Responsible 
Government. 


Amount of Debt 
Liability at that date. - 










£ 
New South Wales .............ssessesseseeee see 1855 1,366,770 
Victoria; (0:..37.f... Nee oy, 1855 480,000 
Queensland yx vee re ee eh ESE lea} || rac eee 
South) Australian -.c,acc-eer see es by 1856 294,900 
Western Australia .... 1890 1,367,444 


TASMANIG) Cece ee 1855 
New Zealand io $s: S irs tec de one ein ee 1856 
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No feature of Australasian finance is so astonishing as the growth of 
the public indebtedness, and this fact forms the gravamen of the indict- 
ments which have been urged against the Colonies during the past few 
years, especially since the failure of the house of Baring Brothers. 
The debts have undoubtedly grown at a much more rapid pace than 
the population; but as the Colonies were in an entirely undeveloped 
state when public borrowing first came into favour, the more rapid 
growth of their indebtedness as compared with the population was 
in a sense the corollary of the position taken up by the Governments, 
that the State should reserve to itself the construction of railways and 
similar undertakings, which in other countries are prosecuted by private 
enterprise. Even with this explanation, the figures in the following 
statement are sufficiently striking :— 


























Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1893-4. 
£ £ £ £ 

New South Wales ............ 4,017,630 | 10,614,530 | 16,924,019 | 58,079,033 
MACCOPIGS, cratsnsees sete. wae 6,345,060 | 11,994,800 | 22,426,502 | 47,297,708 
Queensland.. .... Arad 70,000 4,047,850 | 13,245,150 | 32,076,434 
South Australia...... Ak 866,500 2,167,700 | 11,196,800 | 22,546,225 
Western: Atistralias.ccmse.s|) cetacctaccese.. Ill (esusdaccecoas 511,000 2,873,098 
MLGSIMIANIA SS socccssces oeeereen|| siceetecnenwes 1,315,200 2,003,000 7,645,604 
New Zealand ............0c006 600,761 8,900,991 | 29,659,111 | 39,826,415 

Australasia..... ..... ...] 11,899,951 | 39,040,871 | 95,965,582 | 210,344,517 





The figures for the year 1893-4 represent both funded and unfunded 
debt. The increase between the periods has been, in round numbers, 
from 1861 to 1871, 27 millions; from 1871 to 1881, 57 millions; and 
from 1881 to 1893, 114 millions. 

The figures just given would be incomplete without corresponding 
information of the debt per head for the same period. In 1861 the debt 
stood at £9 10s. 5d.; in 1871, at £19 16s, 4d.; in 1881, at £34 Os. 2d.; 
while in 1893 it was £51 13s. 1d. For each Colony the figures stand 
as follow :— 





Colony. 
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bo NODE NWI105 


New South Wales 
Wictoria, csc..-cstse3ss she 25 
Queensland ......... 
South Australia... 
Western Australia - 
Tasmania secceveccetzs oe 16 
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These figures present the amount of the public indebtedness as repre- 
sented by outstanding debentures or stock, but the real amount is 
less in New Zealand, Western Australia, and Tasmania, each of these 
Colonies having established a sinking fund. To this matter reference 
will be made later on. 

Of the £210,344,517 which constituted the debt of Australasia in 
1893, £200,705,019 was funded debt raised either as debentures, funded, 
or inscribed stock, and £9,639,498 unfunded or floating debt. The 
particulars for each Colony, on the 31st December, 1893 were:— ° 





Treasury Bills. 
Inscribed 





Colony. Year. Peventare and Funded | Total. 
Stock. For In aid 
Works. | of Revenue. 
£ £ £ & & 


New Scuth Wales..| 1Jan., 1894] 12,659,060 | 40,767,089 2,750,000 1,902,884 | 58,079,033 


























Victoria .......... 30 June, 1894 20,697,130 | 25,850,578 | ........ 750,000 | 47,297,708 
Queensland .... “ 31 Dec., 1893} 11,325,500 | 19,314,034 436,278 1,000,622 | 32,076,434 
South Australia ..| 1Jan., 1894] 11,482,600 9,714,400 500,000 849,225 | 22,546,225 
Western Australia..| 31 Dec., 1893 434,000 2,250,563 L7B56850)) iaass.s-esese 2,873,008 
Tasmania ........ 31 Dec., 1893] 3,668,150 2,706,500 | 966,154 304,800 7,645,604 
New Zealand ...... 31 Mar., 1804} 4,120,123 | 35,706,202 | ........ | ... ws 39,826,415 

Australasia .........esee0e+ 64,386,563 | 136,318,456 | 4,831,967 4,807,531 | 210,344,517 








} 
i } 





In one or two instances the amount of the Bills current in aid of 
Revenue, which is set down in the above table, differs somewhat from 
that given on page 340. The figures there given represent the net 
indebtedness, and are exclusive of the provision made to meet the Bills 
when they fall due. 

As before mentioned, three of the Colonies have sinking funds, which 
should be reckoned as decreasing the indebtedness shown in the fore- 
going statement. The amounts to the credit of the sinking funds were 
as follow at the specified dates :—New Zealand, 31st March, 1894, 
£951,924; Western Australia, 3lst December, 1893, £129,099 ; and 
Tasmania, 3lst December, 18943, £136,592. 
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The relative burthen of the public debt for each Colony is not to be 
determined by comparing the gross amount with the population, unless 
the rate of interest payable is also taken into consideration. Thus the 
general average interest payable by New South Wales is 3°83 per cent., 
while New Zealand pays 4:03 per cent., so that a debt of £100 in the 
former is not more burthensome than £95 in the latter Colony. A 
more exact basis of comparison is obtained by taking the interest liability. 
This is shown-in the following table. It will be understood that the 
interest shown is on the supposition that the debt is outstanding for the 
whole of the year following the day on which the amounts are made up. 
The whole debt, funded and unfunded, has been included :— 














Average rate of Interest. Interest. 
baa Funded | Unfunded! tay | dancing Liabilities Per 

Debt. Debt. | * | on 81st December,| Inhabitant. 

Per cent. Per cent.|Per cent. £ £s.ads 

New South Wales............ 3°82 4:04 3°83 2,227,037 116 5 

MictOrias ssc. sssecusopeesacees sok 3°93 4°50 3°94 1,862,197 Teibe.9 

Queensland’ ..ccvcessesseses 3°91 4:00 | 3°91 1,255,921 218 1 

South Australia ............ 4:06 4°56 4°09 921,813 OF is kbd 

Western Australia........... 4:08 4°50 4°10 117,870 Guat 

Pasmania,cralesrs.cscssese ssc 394 4:63 4:06 310,263 2 AOF-2: 

New Zealand ..............00 4:32 || Mereceas i 4:03 1,605,466 2 95: 

Australasia .. ........066. 3:93 4:23 3°95 8,300,587 Z10m9 




















In 1884 the nominal rate of interest on New South Wales loans was 
fixed at 34 per cent., at which rate stock to the amount of £28,494,200 
had been sold to January, 1894. This example was not followed by any 
of the other Colonies until 1888, when Queensland successfully floated 
the loan of £2,520,000 at the reduced rate; and in 1889 Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, in the order named, were 
successful in issuing stock at a similar nominal rate. Through the 
pressure of events already referred to, the nominal rate for those 
Colonies issuing in 1893 was increased to 4 per cent. Early in the 
following year, however, South Australia and Tasmania issued again at 
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the lower rate. The following shows the amount of the total debt under 
each rate of interest for each of the group :— 





Rate of AC Wales. Victoria Queensland pens Rceens Tasmania Zeviand 
Interest. (to 1 Jan., (to ee eane, baal oa (to 1 Jan., (to 31 Dec., (to birt (to 31 Mar., 
1894), ). 1894). 1893). gotta 1894). 





UNDED DEBT. 


£ 
311 
15,000 
35,000 
484,400 | 203200 
100 | 1,699,400 


5,000,000 | .. : 111,700 9,546,634 
20,572,489 | 29,393,808 | 21,384,300 | 17,464,400 | 2,465,763 | 3,142,500 | 30,805,802 
28,494,200 | 12,000,000 | 8,489,634 | 2:375,100| ”...... | 227077200 | 4591,068 





53,426,149 | 46,547,708 | 30,639,534 | 21,197,000 | 2,693,563 | 6,374,650 | 39,826,415 











Unrunpep DEeBt—Treasury Bills. 
465,304 
95,500 


S 445,920 
750,000 Be fic 154,430 
3,902,884 109,800 





4,652,884 750,000 9,22 179,535 | 1,270,954 








Total Debt ..| 58,079,033 | 47,297,708 2 22 2,873,098 | 7,645,604 | 39,826,415 




















The Treasury Bills of New Zealand do not rightly form part of the 
Public Debt, and outstanding bills have therefore been excluded from 
the foregoing statement. 


DATES OF MATURITY. 


Australasian loans, as previously shown, have been issued for fixed 
periods, and the accumulated amount maturing for Australasia in each 
year is given in the following statement. No combined action is taken 
to regulate the raising of loans, each Colony acting according to the 
exigencies of its Government, regardless of the condition of its neigh- 
bours. The placing of a loan on the London market, especially if 
it he for a large amount, generally results in an all round fall in the 
prices of Australasian stocks, and subsequent issues of other Colonies 
are placed at a disadvantage if the market is approached before it 
has recovered its tone; in fact, the Colonies have, in this respect, all 
the evils of disintegration and all the liabilities of federation, without 
any of the advantages which federation would give. It would be useless 
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to criticise the amount falling due in any year, large though it may be, 
unless for a period close at hand, as existing conditions will even- 
tually become so intolerable that some change must perforce be made. 
Happily, the amounts to be redeemed during the next decade are mode- 
rate, and the fact of heavy obligations requiring to be met in any remote 
year may prove a solid advantage, as it will simplify negotiations when 
the time is ripe for the conversion of Australasian loans into one con- 
solidated stock. As previously mentioned, only one Colony is at present 
systematically working with this end in view, but so far it has treated 
the question from a provincial standpoint only. The principle of 
adopting a minimum and a maximum date for repayment has been so 
recently introduced that, in the table now given, no attempt has been 
made to specially show the amounts to which it is applicable, the period 
of redemption in each case being assumed to be the more remote date :— 


Funpep Dest, 








Due Dates. £ Due Dates. £ 

Overdue ... ae VATE 1916 ... eas 1,423,500 
1894 ... a 424,050 LOLI 3. ree 1,363,800 
1895 ... “ee 1,520,722 1918 ... ... 13,463,100 
1896 ... fas 2,243,700 1919 ... ies 4,026,000 
1897 ... oo 564,190 1920 ... ao 6,313,000 
1898 ... Hos 1,808,850 1923 ... ae 7,586,230 
1899 .., ohO 2,993,722 1924 ... ve = 31,125:1384 
1900 ... is 951,320 1926 ... a 7,174,600 
1901 ... Ss 3,618,200 1929 ... ... 29,350,302 
1902 ... nae 589, 200 1930... as 3,704,800 
1908 ... ee 2,058,680 1931 ... is 1,436,000 
1904 ... ae 5,599,900 1933z52 ae 9,686,300 
1905 ... Bes 187,500 1934 ... oe: 823,563 
1906 ... ae 1,262,400 1935 ... Ae 1,560,400 
1907 ... oN 5,538,500 1936 ... a3 2,182,400 
1908 ... we 8,298,000 1939 ... re 2,375,100 
1909 ... nes 1,884,500 1940 ... es 7,227,568 
1910... aos 2,953,000 Interminable... ies 532,889 
1911 .. as 1,076,600 Annual Drawings ... 1,682,600 
19I9*=: = 2,182,400 Dates undefined... 1,743,578 
1913... nee 6,560,650 
1914... ats 1,278,300 Total ... ... £200,705, 019 
1915... ... 12,328,600 








UNFUNDED DEBT. 
(Treasury Bills.) 














£ £ 
1894 ... 0 769,360 1900... eee 250,000 
1895 ... — 556,594 1908 ... wae 11,000 
1896 ... +e 4,168,400 Annual payments ... 1,902,884 
1897 ... ees 1,129,225 
1898 ... ae 629,535 Total ... ... £9,639,498 
1899 ... AB 222,500 


Total Debt .. £210,344,517 
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The list of redemptions, though lengthy, is marked by so many inter- 
esting features that it is printed in full detail :— 


























































































NewSouth} ,. . Queens- South | Western * New 
Wales ip land | Australia | Australia! eae Zealand 
Year. (to 30 June (to (to (to 31 Dec. (to 
1Jan., | “389 4), | 81 Dec., | 1Jan., | 31 Dec., 1893), 31 March, 
1894). : 1893). 1894). 1893). 3 1894). 
Funpep Drpt. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Overdue S60") Nciceoset || Wamenene |) matreee ASO mies 311 
ISQE Te yoacieemsteseinietesipen| etter I ean ote 68,100 40,650 | 315,300 
1895 832,000 122,000 60,000 105,900} 400,822 
1896 977,400} ...... 60,000 100,600} 340,100 
1897 65,800 31,900 60,000 100,600 | 305,890 
1898 DLTSZO0}|| nectaverstata 140,000 60,150 | 1,431,500 
1899 197,700 | 1,500,000 1,140,000 wes 156,022 
1900 8575100'| | 2.rn 63,000 sess 31,220 Shoe 
1901 420,900 | 3,000,000 64,300 33,000 | 100,000 
1902 459,000; ...... 65,000 34,000 31,200 Beats, 
1903 1,901,500} ...... 70,000 31,500 55,680 sae 
1904 58,000 | 5,457,000 67,500 Siete 17,400 eed 
1905 ZO00M Pease 42,500 17,600 10,500} 114,600 
1906 224,900] ...... 1,037,500 erate otetsis SOO 
LOOT oie Ficielors avers mints nits orae| han eroaits 4,000,000 538,500 anes +--+ | 1,000,000 
1908 1,450,000 | 2,000,000 4,548,000 Koad 300,000 hae 
1909 1,799,500| ...... 45,000 aes aeise 40,000 
1910 2,863,700] ...... 64,300 Sarat BGae 25,000 
1911 76,600 +++. {1,000,000 feats 
1912 66,000 Chao aSOH Brea 
1913 41,000 is 546,650 | 506,500 
1914 32,500 seine 800,000} 445,800 
LD Ce OO SEE OG aoe | MeO Whe eee 595,000 estas saists 4,800 
AOTC Mociccteecctastsnsjecte steve a|!b scan il) Moers rece 1,411,390 Gietes ekefe 12,200 
MOL fics crate camatscreeeee oe lense cee | Lucila eee ae 1,363,800 Says ree eietets 
O18 ie oe coma sfoerinw wireless | LASOO4 200) | sence = 1,468,900 
1919 4,000,000 26,000 seis Saale 
1920 6,000,000 13,000 aes 300,000 
1923 7,586,230] ...... Baee seats 
LODE Fatenetsrctsie iets ss sete aie |LO; 0000005], neice 12,973,834 aes 
1926 7,107,000} ...... 67,600 sate 
O20 pacrenese creosince sce ey sate hem ime sae ss «+++  |29,150,302 
1930 3,704,800 Boa eee 
1931 1,436,000 
1933 eros 
LOBES Secrctestocrstetersiecieisiste, ce] anes eea etal Moen 823,563 
OBB oie sic fasinsisiecie sas ce ec| wineeee | shee obS 
LOSO aero taccaacesne seal leet ae | ees 
UE URCROC CODD CSAC ROTA |e POOR Ese I [ieee aes ae 
1940 Go| |merser ee ad ee Sree 2,706,500 | 4,521,068 
Interminahle sil, ADS2BRO | Ae ess eae sires deste 
Annual Drawings........ 308,500] ...... 317,900 -++- | 1,056,200 
Dates undefined..........] ...... 1,743,578 Ste Ae sada Ee 
Total e succces seit 53,426,149 |46,547,708 |30,639,534 /21,197,000 |2,693,563 |6,374,650 |39,826,415 
UNFUNDED DEBT. 
1893 eae Bag 
1894 150,000 | 619,360 
1895 | 20,000 | 536,594 
1896 | 250,000 aise 40,000 
1897 250,000 ies 30,000 
1898 250,000 75,000 250,000 9,535 45,000 
1899 Seiete eciee 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
Annual payments. | | Pita er AOE 
. |__750,000 | 1,436,900 | 1,349,225 | 179,535 1,270,954 ete 
Total Debt ... - 58,079,033 |47,297,708 32,076,434 |22,546,225 |2,873,098 7,645,604 |39,826,415 
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EXPENSES OF NEGOTIATION. 


From 1855, when the first New South Wales loan was placed on the 
London market, until the present time, the Colonies have obtained from 
the same source nearly the whole of the money which they have borrowed. 
In only two of the Colonies does the amount of the outstanding loans 
locally subscribed reach large figures, and even in these instances the 
local borrowings form but a small fraction of the whole sum for which 
the Colony stands indebted. Thus, for New South Wales the total local 
borrowing is only £3,127,449 ; and for Victoria, £2,329,808. These 
amounts, however, are exclusive of the floating debt in the form of 
Treasury Bills, which, to a large extent, have been placed locally. This 
dependence on the English market was originally due to the lack of 
local capital; but of late years, when such capital has been fairly 
abundant, the Governments have still turned to London, where the 
rate of interest at which they could borrow has been very much below 
what would have been demanded by the local capitalist. 

The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the stamp duty of 12s. 6d. per 
cent. imposed by the British Government on inscribed stock. The other 
charges are for services rendered. New South Wales, Queensland, and 
New Zealand issue their stock through the Bank of England; the 
London and Westminster Bank acts for Victoria, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania; South Australia issues its loans through its Agent- 
General resident in London; while with Tasmania also the Agent-General 
is the channel through whom the loans are placed, but in the case of 
this Colony, its representative has the assistance of the London and 
Westminster Bank. 

The cost of negotiation by the Bank of England is 4 per cent. com- 
mission ; and by the London and Westminster Bank, 4 per cent. The 
12s. 6d. per cent. composition duty per £100 inscribed stock has already 
been referred to. Brokerage costs } per cent. In addition to these 
charges there has usually to be added 4d. or 5d. per £100 for incidental 
expenses. The charges annually made by the Bank of England for the 
inscription and management of stock, and the payment of the half-yearly 
dividends, are £600 per million for the first ten millions, £550 for the 
next five, and £500 per million for all subsequent amounts. The charges 
of the London and Westminster Bank are £500 per million for the first 
ten millions, £450 for the second like sum, and £400 per million for any 
subsequent amount. 

Under the old form of debenture the stamp duty imposed is 2s. 6d. 
per cent., or £1,250 per one million debentures. The expenditure per 
£100 debenture or stock, for the issues of those Colonies for which infor- 
mation is obtainable, is given in the subjoined table. The debenture 
loans shown are some of the last issued by the Colonies. It will be 
seen that the cost of floating inscribed stock loans is much larger than 
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that under the debenture system, but the extra outlay is inappreciable 
when compared with the advantages gained :— 

































A & Principal. el yy 
Colony. 33 |————_—_—______ Don, of 0 | Class of Stock. 
m So pce Amount. <a Stock. 
2 : 
£ Lu side 
1883 + 2,000,000 011 5 | Debentures, 
< 1889 34 3,500,000 L710 Inscribed. 
New South Wales...... 1891 3h 4,500,000 179 ag: 
Te rele eaters es 
; 2,000, 94 ebentures, 
aye \ 1891 34 | 3,000,000 | 1 2 9 | Inscribed, 
Wactoriahesrrisissscset 1892 34 2'000,000 1-30 ao 
1893 4 2,107,000 13240 do. 
( 1881 4 1,089,500 015 9 | Debentures. 
i 1890 34 2,264,734 1 8 O | Inscribed. 
Queensland .............. 3/1991 34 2'500,000 a 8-9 a5 
1893 34 1,182,400 218 8 do. 
(| 1883 4 1,438,500 0 9 O | Debentures. 
|| 1889 34 1,317,800 019 1 | Inscribed. 
6 9° 
South Australia......... J one 3 se rete ae 
|! 1g03 | 34 475,600 | ......... do. 
1894. 34 200;000° |) — bscctess. do. 
1891 4° | 250,000 | 1 3 6 | Inscribed. 
Western Australia .:. 1892 4 400,000 Te Sie 7 do. 
1894 4 5400000) me eaaase do. 
\ 1886 4 1,000,000 018 0 Debentures, 
: 1889 3h 1,000,000 1 3 6 | Inscribed. 
P@SMania’ srcsssscseoceose 1893 3h 600,000 135 AG 
1894 4 1,000,000 1ehS eS do. 

















The high rate of expenses on the last Queensland loan is accounted 
for partly by the fact that the amount was underwritten at the rate of 
1 per cent. 


LATE ISSUES OF LOANS AND TREASURY BILLS. 


As late as the year 1890 the Colonies could borrow in London on 
very favourable terms, but in the year named the conditions were no 
longer favourable. This change had for its immediate cause a condition 
of things not of the Colonies’ own creation, the Baring failure and the 
Argentine crisis being primarily responsible for the stoppage of Aus- 
tralasian credit ; but there is no reasonable ground for supposing 
that if the Baring failure had not taken place, the London markets 
would have been much longer open to the Australasian Colonies. The 
Treasurers of the various Colonies were entirely unprepared for this 
revulsion in credit. They were committed to engagements for the con- 
struction of public works which they could not terminate ; contracts 
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had been entered into for large sums on the assumption that funds 
would be available ; besides this, no preparation had been made to meet 
debentures falling due in a short time. The sudden stoppage of credit 
greatly embarrassed the Governments, and most of the Colonies had 
recourse to Treasury Bills to enable them to adjust their finances to 
the altered circumstances. The amounts received from the sale of 
Treasury Bills were devoted to meeting loans maturing, and providing 
funds for public works already contracted for. Pressing necessities, 
and the improved condition of the London market, encouraged several 
of the Colonies during 1893 and 1894 to place ordinary loan issues, 
which were successfully negotiated ; and the proceeds of these loans 
relieved the liabilities on matured Treasury Bills and current obligations. 


New Sourn WaALtes. 

Loan Isswes.—New South Wales, in 1892 and 1893, had authority 
to issue £3,000,000 4 per cent. funded stock at a minimum price of 
par. Up to 8th May, 1894, when the stock was withdrawn, £2,345,780 
had been disposed of. The cost of the issue was practically nil. 

In October, 1893, an inscribed stock loan was floated in London, the 
rate of interest being 4 per cent., and the currency forty years. The 
minimum price was fixed. at 984, and the average price realized was 
£100 11s. 104d. The rate paid by the Government, allowing for 
redemption at par on maturity, was £4 2s. 53d.; while the return to 
investors was £4 1s. l1}d. During 1894, several small 5 per cent. loans 
matured, which amounted in the aggregate to £832,000. In September 
of that year a 34 per cent. covering loan was successfully issued, the 
average price realised on the gross proceeds being £101 15s., which is 
reduced to £99 13s. 6d. if allowance is made for accrued interest and 
charges. The rate paid by the Government is £3 10s. 4d. per cent., and 
the interest yielded to investors, £3 7s. 103d. The loan was subscribed 
over five-fold, the amount tendered being £4,268,000. 

Treasury Bills—In January, 1893, the two last issues of the 
4,000,000 Treasury Bills, amounting to £736,500, were placed in London. 


VICTORIA. 

Loan Issues.—An inscribed stock loan of £2,107,000 was floated in 
London in October, 1893, the rate of interest being 4 per cent., and the 
date of maturity between 1911 and 1926, at the option of the Govern. 
ment on due notice being given. Four per cent. debentures were also 
disposed of locally to the amount of £377,595 ; and 4 per cent. stock on 
Melbourne register, amounting to £300,953, was sold. 

Treasury Bills—No Treasury Bills were sold during 1893, and the 
amount of outstanding Bills on the 30th June, 1894, was £750,000. 


QUEENSLAND. 
Loan Issues.—Queensland, in January, 1893, placed a 34-per cent. 
loan of £1,182,400 on the London market, the average price obtained 
24 
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being £88 16s. 4d. The charges were heavier than usual, as the loan 
was underwritten at the rate of 1 per cent. 

Treasury Bills—During 1893, three issues of Treasury Bills were 
placed locally, viz., £222,500 in January, £5,000 in April, and £11,000 
in December. The rate of interest is 4 per cent., and the dates of 
maturity are 1899, 1898, and 1903 respectively. In January, 1894, 
Bills to the amount of £1,000 were also disposed of locally, the rate 
being the same as for the previous issues, and the date of redemption, 
1903. 

Sour AUSTRALIA. 


Loan Issues.—In 1893, a small loan of £125,000, being portion of 
the 1890 loan of £1,532,900, was floated in London. ‘The rate of 
interest is 34 per cent., and the loan is redeemable in 1939, 

An instalment of the £1,013,279 loan of 1892 was floated in Adelaide, 
in February, 1894. The amount of the issue was £200,000, the price 
realised per £100 being 92, and the rate of interest being 3} per cent. 

Treasury Bills.—In June, 1892, Treasury Bills were issued to the 
amount of £349,225, with interest at the rate of £4 11s. 3d. per cent., 
and payable in five years; and in March and July, 1893, further issues 
of £250,000 each were made bearing the same rate, the dates of maturity 
being 1898 and 1910 respectively. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Loan Issues.—In June, 1894, a loan of £540,000, at £4 per cent., 
was floated in London at a minimum of 102, the average price realised 
being £103 4s. 1d. 

Treasury Bills—The Government had authority to issue Treasury 
Bills during 1893, the total amount issued being £179,535, of which 
£150,000 were negotiated in London, and the balance locally. The rate 
of interest is 44 per cent., and the dates of maturity are 1895-8 for the 
bills due in Perth, and 1894 for those redeemable in London. 


TASMANIA, 


Loan Issues.—Tasmania issued a 3}-per cent. loan of £800,000 in 
March, 1893, which was part of the £2,100,000 authorised in December, 
1892. The loan was only a partial success, £600,000 being taken up 
and the balance withdrawn. The rate of interest is 34 per cent., and the 
average price realised per £100 was £92 2s. 2d. In 1894 a loan of 
£1,000,000 was negotiated in London, the rate of interest being 4 per 
cent., and the date of maturity between 1920 and 1940, at the option 
of the Government on 12 months’ notice being given. The average 
amount realised per £100 was £101 4s. 3d. 

Treasury Bills—During 1893, four issues of Treasury Bills were 
negotiated in London, viz. :—£109,800 at 4 per cent., £50,000 at 44 
per cent., £95,500 at 43 per cent., and £79,000 at 5 per cent., the 
total amount sold being £334,300. The currency in all cases is 2 years, 
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New ZEALAND. 


Loan Issues.—During the year 1893-4, £920,000 of old debentures 
were conyerted into inscribed stock of the amount of £1,038,180. 
Under the amending Consolidation Act of 1884, short dated debentures 
are issued, pending sale of inscribed stock under the Act of 1877, 
During 1893-4, £402,300 of debentures were sold under these con- 
ditions. Debentures were also issued under specific Acts during the 


same period, as follows :— 
£ 
Native Land Purchase Act, 1892 131,700 
Cheviot Estate aoe 250,000 
Loans to Local Bodies 200,800 
Naval and Military Settlers 26,661 
Land for Settlement 53,966 


Treasury Bills.—The amount of Treasury Bills sold during 1893-4 
was £280,000. The outstanding bills on 31st March, 1894, amounted 
to £811,000 ; but as allowatce is made for these at the end of the 
financial year, when carrying forward the balance of the Revenue 
Account, the liability is practically wiped out. 

The particulars of the latest issues of the Funded Debts are as 
follow :— 


Funpep Loans—Latsst Issugs. 





Net Proceds, 

less charges Annual Interest per £100 

and accrued. | sterling, paid by Government. 
Interest. 


Nominal. 





Gain or loss 
in interest by 
redemption 
at par on 
maturity. 


Colony. 


Year of Issue, 
Year of Maturity. 
Amount of Loan, 
Per cent. 

Nominal Interest 
on net Proceeds. 
Rate paid, allowing: 
for redemption at 
par. on maturity. 


Gain. | Loss. 





£ £ id 
New South Wales..| 1893 1933 2,500,000 |2,437,249 | 97°49 0 
New South Wales..| 1893 1913 $1,829,400 |1,827,850 | 99°92 0: 
New South Wales..; 1894 1918 832,000 | 829,307 | 99°68 |3 10 2 
Victoria..........| 1892 |1921-1926) 2,000,000 |1,810,666 | 90°53 (3 17 3} 
Victoria. - 1893 |1911-1926) 4 | 2,107,000 
Victoria... 1893 | undefined. $300,953 
Victoria 1893 | 1913-23 $377,595 
Queensland 1893 1930 1,182,400 
South Australia ..| 1893 1939 *125,000 
South Australia ..| 1894 1939 3 *475,600 
South Australia ..| 1894 Saas 3 ||200,000 mere ae aati os ae beac 
Western Australia| 1892 |1911-1931 400,000 | 398,211198°30\4 1 43) .. |0 34/4 1 8 
Western Australia| 1894 weed 540,000 Not yet available. ar ae dates 
Tasmania 1893 | 1920-40 1,000,000 | 994,912 | 99°49 iS 0 5| .. |0 0% 4 O 5% 





° 
== | Interest. 
s+ = 
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w 
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f Not yet available. 





























* Part of the £1,532,900 loan, particulars of which are not yet available. + Funded stock. 
$ Stock on Melbourne Register. § Debentures sold in Melbourne. Part of the £1,013,279 
loan, particulars of which are not yet available. 
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The particulars of Treasury Bills issued during 1893-4 are as follow :-— 


Treasury Bitts—Latest Issvuzs. 





Net Proceeds, 
Nominal. less charges and 
accrued interest. 


Annual Interest per £100 
sterling, paid by Government. 





Gain or loss 
in interest by 
redemption 
at paron 
maturity. 


Amount 
of 
Loan. 


Year of Maturity. 


Interest. 
Per cent. 
on maturity. 





on 
net proceeds, 


Gain. | Loss. 


Nominal interest 
ment, allowing for 
redemption at par 





£ £ £ 


NewSouth Wales (})} 1896 725,700 | 721,059 | 99°36 
99 1896 10,800 10,759 | 99°62 
Victoria as sues. Rac eat 
Queensland (a) ......| 1899 222,500 | 222,500 |100-00 
e (a) ......| 1898 5,000 | 5,000 |100-00 

---| 1903 11,000 10,973 | 99°76 

1903 1,000 997 | 99°68 
1898 250,000 | 249,839 | 99°94 
1910 /11/3 | 250,000 | 249,918 | 99°97 
1895-8 4 29,535 29,513 | 99°92 
.| 1894 4 150,000 | 150,000 |100-00 
1895 109,800 | 108,290 | 98°62 
1895 3 50,000 49,812 | 99°63 
1895 ; 95,500 | 95,196 | 99-68 
1895 {79,000 78,749 | 99°68 


e 
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(a) Placed locally. (5) Placed in London. 


EXPENDITURE OF PROCEEDS OF LOANS. 


In the foregoing pages the chief points dwelt upon have been the 
amount of the public indebtedness and the credit enjoyed by each 
Colony as tested by the selling price of its loans. Before closing this 
chapter it would be well to consider for what purpose the debts were 
incurred. The services upon which the proceeds of the public loans were 
expended are various, but the bulk of the expenditure may be placed to 
the account of the construction of railways, water supply, sewerage, and 
electric telegraphs. In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the 
expenditure was moderate, loans being hard to raise, and interest high ; 
but latterly, as the conditions under which loans could be contracted 
became favourable, especially since 1881, few of the Colonies set any 
bounds to their requirements. It was a repetition of the old experience, 
the opportunity engendered the desire, and the open purses of the 
investors tempted the Colonies to undue borrowing and lavish 
expenditure. What is termed a “vigorous public works policy” was 
the order of the day, and works were pressed forward which, under other 
circumstances, would not have been undertaken, or have been held back 
until the growth of population warranted their construction. The 
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plethora of money has been harmful in many ways, the most apparent 
being the construction of not a few branch railways, in outlying and 
sparsely-settled districts, which do not pay even their working expenses. 
The consequence is that the interest on loan capital has to be met out of 
general revenue, and in some instances the present generation will pass 
away before this condition of affairs will be remedied. But when every 
allowance has been made for unwise or improvident expenditure, it will 
be found that by far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans has been 
well expended. In some instances, as the subsequent pages show, it 
will be years, taking a most hopeful view of the situation, before many 
of the revenue-producing works will yield a sum sutiicient to pay working 
expenses and interest ; nevertheless, a practical consideration of the 
conditions which surround Australasian settlement will demonstrate that 
in some instances the construction of these works was justifiable, for 
apart from the consideration that they will be ultimately self-supporting, 
they have already materially assisted in developing the country’s 
resources, and have largely enhanced the value of the public estate. 

The following statement gives, under a convenient classification, the 
loan expenditure of each Colony during 1893-4 :— 





Amount spent on Works yielding direct 


Revenue. Other 


Works 

Water and 
Electric 3 

Railways. Supply Tele- Services. 


and 
g 
| Sewerage. graphs. 








£ £ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales..| 31 Dec., 1893 | 1,143,330 | 353,931 5,985 | 1,513,246 | 416,334 | 1,929,580 
Victoria 30 June, 1893 373,210 251,205 624,415 136,785 761,200 
Queensland . 30 June, 1894| 137,268 5,647 2 144,156 | 233,921 378,077 
South Australia ..| 31 Dec., 1893| 262,726 | 225,066 488,893 97,491 586,384 
Western Australia..| 31 Dec., 1893| 451,775 5 16,106 479,476 175,086 654,562 
Tasmania 31 Dec., 1893 13,542 2,464 16,006 158,021 174,027 
31 Mar., 1894| 176,294 16,127 | 197,693 | 208,323 406,016 

















Australasia... 2,558,145 2 53,024 | 3,463,885 | 1,425,961 | 4,889,846 














The expenditure of Australasia during 1893-4 from funds derived 
from the proceeds of loans was £4,889,846. Of this amount the sum of 
£3,463,885 was spent on services directly revenue-producing, and the 
remainder was chiefly devoted to works of a substantial nature, such 
as the construction of roads and bridges, the improvement of harbours 
and rivers, and the erection of lighthouses, schools, and public build- 
ings. The amount expended on fortifications and military works was 
relatively small. 

The expenditure from loans has been largely reduced during the last 
three years, especially in the larger Colonies. This may be attributed, 
in some case, to a settled policy of retrenchment; but in others, the 
difficulty of raising a loan in London affords a more probable explanation. 
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The expenditure during the four periods shown for each province is 
given in the following table :— 


Colony. 


| 








New South Wales 
Victoria ..... 
Queensland....... 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania ........... 
New Zealand 
























1890-1. 1891-2. | 1892-3, 1893-4. 
£ £ £ £ 

4,750,167 | 4,813,780 | 3,014,680 | 1,929,580 
3,427,195 | 1,051,719 988,580 761,200 
1,296,259 662,281 | 1,035,523 378,077 
488,869 576,713 547,382 586,384 
15,906 7,994 342,632 654,562 
561,661 353,066 561,660 174,027 
346,324 488,781 472,952 406,016 
10,886,381 | 8,024,334 | 6,963,409 | 4,889,846 








The total expenditure of the proceeds of loans from the commence- 
ment of borrowing to the year 1893-4 was £198,266,773. 
sum £145,580,637, or nearly three-fourths, was spent in the con- 
struction of railways, water supply, sewerage, and electric telegraphs ; 
and the balance was expended on works and services which, though 
classed as non-productive, for the most part assisted in the national 


development. 


Of this 


The expenditure on defence, and the payments made to 


meet deficiency of revenue, are the exceptions to the rule which has 


governed the expenditure of the proceeds of loan issues. 


The expen- 


diture to cover deficiency in revenue has not been large, and is looked 
upon as but a temporary charge on the loan funds; while the expen- 
diture on defence has been extremely small in all the Colonies except 
New Zealand. The following table shows the total loan expenditure 
for each Colony up to the close of the last financial year :— 

















Amount spent on works yielding direct 
Revenue. 
y = Other 4 
Colony, ear orks an 
y ended. Pt aA Electric Services. = 
Railways. and Telegraphs Total. 
Sewerage. 
£ £ £ £ z 

N.S. Wales ..| Dec , 1893 38,557,903 | 6,473,680 817,286 | 45,848,869 | 8,255,431 | 54,104,300 
Victoria ...... June, 1893 | 34,446,600 | 7,847,899] ........ 42,294,499 | 2,830,623 | 45,125,122 
Queensland....| June, 1894 | 18,226,414 292,532 839,256 | 19,358,202 | 8,752,510} 28,110,712 
South Australia} Dec , 1893 | 12,407,743 3,264,134 859,491 | 16,531,368 | 5,006,247 | 21,537,615 
W’ern Australia) Dec 1893 1,565,444 39,578 266,116 | 1,871,138 560,804 2,431,942 
Tasmania ....| Dec 1893 3,653,083 | ...... 116,267 | 3,769,300} 3,510,144 7,279,444 
New Zealand ..| Mar., 1894 14,655,027 572,441 679,793 | 15,907,261 | 23,770,377 39,677,638 
Australasia...) ........ 123,512,164 | 18,490,264 | 3,578,209 |145,580,637 52,686,136 198,266,773 























In the New Zealand returns old provincial debts contracted prior to 
1876, amounting to £11,535,469, have been included under the head 
“Other Works and Services,” as there is no available record of the 
services upon which the loans of the old Provisional Governments were 


expended, except where such was for the construction of railways. 
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The figures given for New South Wales, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania under the head of “ Railways” include loan 
expenditure on State tramways, but, except in the case of the first- 
mentioned Colony, the amount expended is unimportant, as this service 
in the other Colonies is generally in the hands of municipal authorities 
or private companies. 

In the preceding table a large sum has been placed under the head 
of “Other Works and Services;” in the following statement this amount 
has been subdivided and is shown under several heads. In regard to 
New Zealand, the sum under the heading of “ Defence Works” also 
includes the expenditure on light-houses and harbour works ; and under 
“ Miscellaneous” the provincial loans prior to 1876 are included. The 
returns for each Colony were:— 





Roads and 
Bridges, Defence Immigra- Miscella- 

Batcas Works. tion. neous. 
c. 


Colony. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 4,216,608 1,148,327 569,930 2,320,566 8,255,431 
Victoria is 718,371 98,299 2,013,953 27830,623 
Queensland. ..........| 2,775,511 932,991 2,956,766 8°752,510 
South Australia........| 2,583,761 236,123 2,186,363 5,006,247 
es 312,155 242,689 560,804 
1,991,953 1,366,928 3,510,144 
3,855,455 1,336,677 2,146,552 | 16,431,693 | 23,770,377 


Australasia 16,453,814 3,172,480 5,540,884 27,518,958 52,686,136 























The subjoined table shows the expenditure per inhabitant on the 
basis of the figures given in the table on the opposite page :— 





Amount spent on Works yielding 
direct Revenue. Other 


Works 
Colony. Water and 


ilwav: Supply | Electric Services. 
Railways. and Telegraphs r 
Sewerage. 








£ 8. 
New South Wales 31 10 
Victoria 29 8 
Queensland 42 3 
South Australia 35 15 
Western Australia 24 1 
Tasmania 23 13 
New Zealand 21 13 





£ 
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EXPENDITURE BY THE GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL 
BODIES. 
The question of Local Government is dealt with in another place. Tt 
is well, however, to give here a statement of the total amount which 
passes through the hands of the general and local Governments. The 
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sum can in no sense be taken as the cost of governing the various 
Colonies, which, as will appear from page 352, may be taken as 
£19,714,867. 

The total sum expended by the general and local Governments of 
Australasia during the year 1893-4 fell little short of £40,000,000, or 
£9 13s. 2d. per head. Of this large sum £30,024,074, or £7 8s, ld. 
per inhabitant, was spent by the general Governments from their 
revenues, and £4,889,846 or £1 4s. 4d. per inhabitant, from loans ; 
the local expenditure, exclusive of course of a sum equal to the 
Government endowment, was £4,206,653, or £1 Os. 9d. per inhabitant. 

The following was the general, loan, and local expenditure for 
each Colony :— 





> 


Government. 





Colony.} : 
| General. Loans. 





: £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales 10,886,381 | 1,929,580 | 1,074,148 | 13,890,109 
Victoria ..| 7,384,961 761,200 | 1,519,587 | 9,665,748 
Queensland.......... | 3,301,536 378,077 290,009 | 4,019,622 
South Australia .| 2,525,606 586,384 3,374,113 
Western Australia.... 2 656,357 654,562 1,310,919 
832,874 174,027 169,959 | 1,176,860 
4,386,359 406,016 890,827 | 5,683,202 

















0,024,074 | 4,889,846 | 4,206,653 | 39,120,573 





* No returns. 


The expenditure per inhabitant under the same classification will be 
found below. The average expenditure per inhabitant on account 
of local Government given for New South Wales is to some extent 
misleading, as about 40 per cent. of the population live outside the 
boundaries of the municipalities :— 





Government. 
Colony. ; = 
General. Loans. 
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* No returns. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PEE to 1840 no municipal institutions existed in Australasia. 
On the 31st October of that year the first municipal elections 
took place in Adelaide, which was the first of Australian cities to be 
placed under municipal government. On the 20th July, 1842, an Act 
of the Legislative Council of New South Wales (6 Vic. No. 3) was 
assented to, providing for the incorporation of Sydney; and on the 12th 
of the followi ing month another Act (6 Vic. No. 7) was passed, which 
granted municipal government to Melbourne. In the former case the 
town was raised to the dignity of a city. Melbourne was, however, 
proclaimed a town, and remained as such till 1847, at which date 
letters patent were received conferring the same privilege as that 
enjoyed by Sydney. In New Zealand an Act was passed in 1852, 
dividing the Colony into six provinces, the local administration of which 
was vested in provincial Councils. This system remained in force till 
1876, when the measure was repealed, and the whole Colony, except the 
area within the forty-one boroughs then existing, was subdivided into 
counties, and a system of local county government came into operation. 
In 1858 Hobart, in Tasmania, was incorporated, and in 1859 systems of 
local government were initiated in Queensland and Western Australia 
by the incorporation of Brisbane and Perth. In Victoria a general 
system of local government came into force in 1874. Queensland 
adopted a general system in 1879, and South Australia in 1887. 

The power of corporate bodies to impose taxation for local purposes 
differs considerably in New South Wales, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia, from that existing in the remaining Colonies of the group. 
As will be seen in the following table, the Colonies mentioned have a 
considerable area outside local supervision ; the disproportion between 
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the incorporated and unincorporated areas in New South Wales is 
specially marked. The incorporated and unincorporated areas and the 
various classes of municipal divisions for each Colony for which there is 
information were as follow :— 





Area still 
junder control 
of Central 
Government. 


Area of 
Incorporated Areas, divided into— Incorporated 
Districts. 





sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
New South Wales...) Boroughs and Municipal Districts...) 2,479 | 308,221 
Victoria Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Shires} 87,165 | 719 
Queensland Boroughs, Shires, and Divisions 668,262 235 
South Australia) Corporations and District Councils 337,543 
proper. 
Western Australia...| Municipalities 
Tasmania Municipalities, Town Boards, and! 
Road Trusts. 
Boroughs and County Councils, 
Road Districts and Town Districts 

















In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania, the rates are assessed on the annual value 3 In Queens- 
land, on the capital value; and in New Zealand the property within 
counties and road districts is assessed on the capital value, while in 
boroughs and town districts both descriptions of assessment are adopted. 
The returns for each Colony were :— 





Capital Value. Annual Value. 





£ £ 
New South Wales 150,938,000 8,929,475 
Victoria ...| 197,366,940 13,605,990 
Queensland ...| 44,188,698 | * 
South Australia . Bs hh 2,538,094 
Tasmania ........ 1,382,474 
New Zealand .. | 129,554,696 6,477,735 











* No returns. 


The annual value shown for Tasmania is to a certain extent over- 
stated by the fact that the same property may be rated separately for 
one or more assessments, as for Municipal, Road Trust, or Town Board 
purposes. The New Zealand returns are similarly affected, some of the 
various divisions overlapping, but the error from this source can be but 
small. There are no returns from Western Australia. 
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The revenue and expenditure of local bodies previously particularised 
is given below. In the receipts, the amount of the Government endow- 
ment is specified, while in the expenditure the outlay on public works is 
similarly treated :— 
































Receipts. Expenditure. 
Colony. 7 > 
Govern |Rates, &e.| Total. | UPC | other. | Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales...............- 147,585 | 1,055,093 | 1,202,678 762,724 | 459,009 | 1,221,733 
Victoria's 2: )< cc. secs sess fee nciceins 515,316 | 1,251,636 | 1,766,952 | 1,077,393 | 957,510 | 2,034,903 
Queensland 160,638 294,539 465,177 275,461 175,186 | 450,647 
South Australia ..............4- 113,583 262,123 375,706 208,990 166,716 | 375,706 
TASManias fi.c clnsox-kslas salen sctsiatels 19,905 173,094 192,999 Rt al fe eas 189,864 
New Zealand .......2.c2scccenee- 129,326 952,323 | 1,077,649 557,223 462,930 | 1,020,153 








Through the inclusion of the Loan Accounts in the general returns, 
the expenditure in some cases shows an excess over the revenue. A 
vigorous works policy must, however, be maintained till the various 
incorporated areas are improved to the extent that will satisfy the 
demands of permanent settlement. 

The revenue of local bodies per head of population in incorporated 
districts, and per square mile of territory in incorporated area, was, as 
far as could be ascertained, as follows :— 


























Receipts per Inhabitant. ee 
Colony. 
Trent || -Bouressn, | TOAL0 [eens Gomes 2! 
foe. asf. 8. ad.n|-e. eed. £ £ £ 
New South Wales............... 10 4 0/1 8 8}112 8 | 59°5| 425°6 | 485-1 
WWACUOLIS is., ahaa tice tetesesdesceee OO BO) A AOh StO<10 59} 14:4] 20:3 
Queensland: 7s < create hence Or Sas3 5 OLS SS ie ks caU 0-2 05| O07 
South Australia.................. O79 23: \NO<16210) db c47 0 7 61 88 
Tasmania........ coe [ LO} 2 ec Moe Lol bte9 18) 15°7 4:3 
New Zealand On46 <0) | ol) sO" 2 | §n13 2 











The large revenue obtained per square mile in New South Wales 
is due to the circumstance already explained, that the area incorporated 
is small compared with the total territory of the Colony, and comprises 
for the most part only urban settlements. 

The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Act of New South 
Wales was passed in 1880. Under the provisions of this measure 
municipalities outside the area under the control of the Metropolitan 
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and Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Boards are entitled 
to construct, or to have constructed for them by the Government, works 
for water supply and sewerage, provided the construction of the same 
be approved by the Governor-in-Council, and the municipalities agree 
to pay back the original cost of the works, with interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum. The Government pays the certified cost 
of the works, and the municipalities repay the Government by instal- 
ments extending over a period of sixty years. Under the operations 
of this Act thirteen water supply works have been carried out by the 
Government and three by municipal councils, while works in sixteen 
other places were in course of construction during 1893. The amount 
advanced by the Government to local bodies under this Act to the end 
of 1892 was £370,549, and instalments to the amount of £85,886 were 
then overdue, so that the Government have been considering the 
advisability of altering the conditions of repayment so as to make the 
burden easier for the municipalities concerned. 

The Government of Victoria, prior to the establishment of the Trusts 
for Water Works, Irrigation, and Water Supply, advanced money from 
the Public Loans Account to local bodies requiring assistance to 
construct these works. The amount advanced for the development 
of the services to June, 1893, was £1,627,521, which has to be repaid 
into a sinking fund, or by annual instalments. The amount so repaid 
is £59,914. The figures just given are exclusive of the advances to 
the city of Ballarat for the water supply works, as these are now under 
a special commission. The outstanding debt of the Ballarat Water 
Commission is given on page 383. Under a special Act, the Govern- 
ment have power to advance funds to shires for the construction of 
tramways, and £60,511 has been so advanced up to June, 1893. In 
Queensland and New Zealand the Governments have advanced 
£677,504 and £546,049 respectively for municipal purposes exclusive 
of loans for water works, &c. In the former Colony, the whole amount 
has been paid out of General Loans Account ; and in New Zealand, out 
of Revenue and Loans Accounts. 

The amount of outstanding municipal loans for each Colony furnishing 
returns is shown below. ‘The figures include the liabilities to the 
Government :— 





Colony. Outstanding Loans. 





£ 

New South Wales 2,119,450 
Victoria ee es 3,287,036 
Queensland ... os 677,504 
Tasmania Brey mu 411,360 


3,134,203 
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——— 


Against the gross liabilities shown on the preceding page sinking 
funds are established in some of the Colonies. The amount to the credit 
of local bodies in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, was 
£161,671, £264,756, and £221,365 respectively ; there is also a fund in 
Queensland, but the amount accumulated cannot be given. 


BOARDS AND TRUSTS. 


In addition to the various forms of local government already men- 
tioned, there are bodies known as Boards or Trusts, whose function it is 
to construct and supervise certain works which, generally speaking, have 
been established for the benefit of districts differing from, and in most 
eases larger than, the areas incorporated for ordinary municipal purposes. 
These bodies are usually composed of members representing respectively 
the central government, the municipalities affected by the works in 
question, and other persons directly interested in the particular under- 
takings ; and as a rule they raise the funds necessary for carrying out 
the works they control, by means of rates on the assessed value of the 
properties benefited, just as is the case in regard to municipalities. 

In New South Wales there are the following Boards :—Metropolitan 
Board of Water Supply and Sewerage, which commenced by taking 
charge of the Water Supply in 1888, and assumed control of the 
Sewerage system in 1889 ; Hunter River District Board of Water Supply 
and Sewerage, formed in 1892; and the Wollongong Harbour Trust, 
instituted in 1889. This last-named body is the only one of the kind in 
the Colony, the works connected with shipping, and the improvements to 
navigation at Sydney, Newcastle, and other ports, being still carried out 
at the expense and under the supervision of the central Government. An 
Act was assented to in 1890 empowering a private company, known as the 
Illawarra Harbour and Land Corporation, to construct works that would 
convert Lake Illawarra, some 50 miles south of Sydney, into a navigable 
port, by cutting a canal between the Lake and the sea. Nothing has yet 
been done, however, towards the actual carrying out of this work. There 
is also a Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board, on which the municipalities 
within the metropolitan area are represented, and towards the annual 
expense of which they contribute one-third. 

In Victoria the port of Melbourne is under the control of a Harbour 
Trust, which was established as far back as 1877. A Tramway Trust, 
representing twelve of the metropolitan municipalities, has been formed 
under the provisions of an Act passed in 1883. This body was intrusted 
with power to construct tramways through the streets of the munici- 
palities interested, the requisite funds being raised by loans on the 
security of the tramways and the revenues of the municipal bodies 
connected with the undertaking. The Trust had the option of either 
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working the tramways themselves or leasing them to a private company. 
They adopted the latter alternative, and the tramways are being worked 
on a thirty-two years’ lease, commencing from 1884. In 1891 the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works was established, to 
construct and supervise all works connected with water supply, 
sewerage and drainage, in Melbourne anditssuburbs. The Government 
is not directly represented on this Board, while on the Board of a 
similar nature in Sydney three members are nominated by the State. 
The reason for this is that in New South Wales the Government 
constructed the works and is responsible for the debt incurred in order 
to do so, while in Victoria the Board carries out the work of construction, 
in addition to the maintenance and management to which the operations 
of the Sydney Board are confined. Throughout Victoria there are Water 
Works Trusts and Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts. During 1892 
there were fifty-five of the Water Works Trusts, the work undertaken by 
whom was estimated to cost £863,870; and there were thirty Irrigation 
and Water Supply Trusts, by whom £812,859 was estimated to be 
expended. The amount authorised to be advanced by the Government 
for the former service was £792,046, and for the latter £1,363,731, 
and the amounts actually lent were £754,974 and £872,547 respectively. 
The annual value of the property liable to be rated by the Waterworks 
Trusts is £900,000, and by the Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts, 
£295,932. Asin New South Wales, the municipal bodies are represented 
on the Fire Brigade Boards, and bear a proportionate share of the 
expenses, 

In Queensland the water supply service forms part of the local 
government system ; the works are proposed by the municipal bodies, 
but the Government constructs and supervises them, and when com- 
pleted hands them over to the local authorities with their attendant 
liabilities. The latter form a debt to the State which is repaid in 
instalments. 

In South Australia and Western Australia there are no Boards or 
Trusts of any importance beyond the municipal bodies already mentioned. 
In the former Colony, however, extensive municipal powers exist for the 
construction of important local works. 

In Tasmania six Marine Boards, forming part of the local government 
system, have been established in different parts of the Colony. The 
rural police come under the local government system, as the ratepayers 
who enjoy the benefits of police protection are obliged to bear the cost of 
administration. The control of the police is, however, under officers 
appointed by the central government. 

In New Zealand there are, in addition to the ordinary forms of muni- 
cipal government, River and Harbour Boards, which are established 
throughout the Colony. The number of each at the end of 1892 was 
respectively twenty-eight and twenty-one. There is also a Drainage 
Board at Christchurch. 
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Complete returns of the Boards and Trusts for each Colony are not 
readily obtainable ; the following table, however, gives important details 
in connection with some of these bodies :— 





Receipts. 
Expendi- 
ture. 





Board or Trust. ; 
Other. 





New South Wales— £ £ £ £ 
Metropolitan Board of Water Supply 
and Sewerage ... |243,813 |243,813 |240,269 | 5,001,529 
*Hunuter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage 26,868 | 26,868 | 26,784) 417,322 
Wollongong Harbour Trust 2,632} 7,632| 5,717 
Victoria— 
Melbourne Harbour Trust ... {154,714 |154,714 |344,890 | 2,000,000 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works ...  |190,202 |190,202 |186,008 | 4,029,934 
Melbourne Tramways Trust.........).... |407,929 |407,929 he 1,650,000 
Water Works Trusts wae a ees ee 754,974 
Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts|_... So3 ee a 872,547 
Ballarat Water Commission : See 
Queensland— 
Water Works 83,370 |141,438 
Tasmania— 
Marine Boards 18,409 | 52,440 
Light-houses 8,467 | 9,775 
Water Trusts ae 13227) 7,227 
Road and Bridge Trusts.... Poe 15,432 | 27,375 
Town Boards 5,635 | 7,192 
New Zealand— 
River Boards 11,909 | 11,973 
Harbour Boards .... ... nie 444,347 451,472 
Drainage Board 17,278 | 17,278 




















* Water supply only. 


The amounts shown in the foregoing table under Road and Bridge 
Trusts and Town Boards in Tasmania are included in the two tables 
on page 379. 

The outstanding loans of Boards and Trusts for New South Wales 
constitute part of the Public Debt ; the same is true also with regard 
to the amounts for Victoria, except the loans of the Tramway Trust, 
the Melbourne Harbour Trust, and the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which are not guaranteed. The liabilities shown for 
Queensland also form part of the Public Debt of that Colony, but the 
amounts given for New Zealand are not advanced from the General Loan 
Account. In the foregoing table the advances made by the Governments 
to the borrowing bodies are included. 





MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF LOCAL BODIES. 


The following table shows the total indebtedness of local bodies for 
each Colony furnishing returns. The figures include the liabilities to 
the Government :— 








Outstanding Loans. 





Municipalities. 


Boards, Trusts, &c. 


Total for local 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland . 
Tasmania....... 
New Zealand 





£ 
2,119,450 
3,287,036 
677,504 
411,360 
3,134,203 


purposes. 


£ 
7,538,301 
12,881,930 
1,418,625 
411,360 
6,749,918 











For the amounts that have just been given the local bodies are 
responsible directly to their creditors in part, and the general govern- 
ments hold themselves directly liable for the balance. In the following 
table is given a division of the indebtedness of local bodies into the sum 
due to the State and the amount due to the public. It may be mentioned 


that the amount due to the State is included with the general debt of 
the Colony ; and in order to estimate the total State and municipal 
indebtedness the figures in the second column only have to be added to 


those on page 362. 


the last pages of “ Public Finance” :— 


Further reference to this subject will be found in 





Colony. 


Amount of Corpora- 
tion Indebtedness 
included in the 
Public Debt. 


Loans of Local 
Bodies floated in 
open market. 


Total Municipal 
Indebtedness. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland .... 
Tasmania 


New Zealand te NAN te 





£ 
5,418,851 
4,892,837 
1,418,625 
54,200 
213,800 





£ 
2,119,450 
7,989,093 


6,536,118 





£ 
7,538,301 
12,881,930 
1,418,625 
411,360 
6,749,918 








LAND AND SETTLEMENT. 


‘TS systems adopted for a settlement of Crown lands differ in every 

Colony, and the conditions for acquiring land are of a more or less 
liberal nature according to the circumstances in which each province is 
placed. In Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania, which are the offshoots of 
New South Wales, the Land Acts bear a considerable resemblance to one 
another, the differences being rather of degree than of principle, various 
designations being given to what are practically the same forms of con- 
ditional occupation of Crown lands under the deferred payment system. 
In South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand, however, the 
influence of the mother Colony was not so directly felt, and new experi- 
ments in colonisation were made. South Australia, for instance, was 
originally settled upon the Wakefield system—famous alike for its 
originality and its failure. In the other two Colonies, under pressure of 
a different order of conditions, the objects of colonisation were sought. 
to be obtained by legislation of a novel character. 

The following pages are devoted to a description, in as concise a form 
as the subject will allow, of the systems of land legislation in the Seven 
Colonies of Australasia, and summaries are given, from the latest avail- 
able data, of the results obtained under the various methods, from a. 
practical point of view. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The systems adopted for the settlement of an industrial population on 
the lands of New South Wales have varied according to the Colony’s 
progress and development. In the earliest period land was alienated by 
grants, orders, and dedications, the power of disposing of the Crown 
lands resting solely with the Governor. In August, 1831, the principle 
of sale by auction was introduced, the minimum for country lands 
being fixed at 5s. per acre, but raised to 12s. in 1839. In 1843 the 
minimum was raised to 20s. per acre, with liberty to select at the 
upset price country portions not bid for, or on which the deposits had 
been forfeited. This is the first appearance of the principle of selection 
in the land legislation of New South Wales, but it was limited to lands 
that had been surveyed for sale by auction. This system lasted until 
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the introduction of new legislation by the Parliament of New South 
Wales, and the abrogation of the Orders in Council which had hitherto 
constituted the authority under which land «was alienated. 

The discovery of gold in 1851, and the consequent rush of population 
to Australia, greatly altered the conditions of colonisation, and as the 
interest in gold-digging declined, so did the desire for settlement on the 
land increase, and the question had to be dealt with in an entirely new 
spirit, to meet the wants of the class of immigrants now desirous of 
being placed upon the soil. The agitation that thus sprang up resulted 
in the passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership 
of Sir John Robertson. This measure had for its object the establish- 
ment of an agricultural population side by side with the pastoral tenants. 
With this view an entirely new principle was introduced—that of free 
selection in limited areas before survey, coupled with conditions of 
residence and improvement, and the land was sold at 20s. per acre 
for country lots, payable by annual instalments carrying interest. 

The occupation of the waste lands of New South Wales for pastoral 
purposes was at first allowed under a system of yearly licenses. Any 
person could apply for such a license to occupy runs, the extent of 
which was limited only by the boundaries of the surrounding stations, 
the license fee being fixed at £10 per annum for a section of 25 square 
miles, or 16,000 acres in extent, and £2 10s. being charged for every 
additional 5 square miles. This system of yearly licenses was succeeded 
by one in which the squatter was given fixity of tenure, with a license 
fee calculated upon the stock-carrying capacity of the runs, instead of 
the extent of land occupied. The Occupation Act of 1861 inaugurated 
a new system, limiting the tenure of pastoral leases to five years in all 
but the first-class settled districts, and leaving the whole of the pastoral 
leases open to the operations of the free selectors. Such evils were 
found to result from this system that in 1884, and again in 1889, 
Parliament was led to adopt amendments which are now in force, and 
the provisions of which, as regards pastoral occupation, are described 
further on. The Acts mentioned, while maintaining the principle of 
selection before survey, aimed at giving fixity of tenure to the pastoral 
lessees, and obtaining a larger rental from the public lands, while at 
the same time a restriction was placed on the sale of lands uncon- 
ditionally. 

Under these measures New South Wales is divided into three divisions, 
each subdivided into various land districts, one or more such districts 
forming a local division, the administration of which is entrusted to a 
Local Land Board, composed of a chairman and not more than two 
assessors. The decisions of these Local Land Boards may be appealed 
against to the Land Court. This Court is composed of a President and 
two members appointed by the Executive, whose decisions in matters of 
administration have the force of judgments of the Supreme Court ; but 
whenever questions of law become involved, a case may be submitted to 
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the Supreme Court, either upon the written request of the parties 
interested, or by the Land Court acting of its own accord. The judg- 
ments given on this appeal are final and conclusive. 

Under the enactments at present in force, land may be acquired by 
the following methods :—Ist. By conditional and additional conditional 
purchase with residence. 2nd. By conditional purchase without resi- 
dence. 3rd. By the preferent right of purchase attached to conditional 
leases. 4th. By improvements purchases in gold-fields. 5th. By auction 

sales. 6th. By special sales without competition. 

The maximum area allowed to be conditionally purchased by a selector 
differs in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the Colony, and in the 
Western Division land can be occupied only in the form of a lease, or 
alienated by auction or special sale as further described. 4 

The conditions for the purchase and occupation of Crown lands are 
more restricted in the Eastern than in the Central or the Western Division. 
Nevertheless, any person above the age of 16 years may, upon any 
part of the Crown lands not specially exempt, select an area of from 40 
to 640 acres, together with a lease of contiguous land not exceeding 
thrice the area of the conditional purchase. The price demanded is £1 
per acre, of which 2s. per acre must be deposited when making the appli- 
cation, and the balance paid, together with interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent., by instalments of ls. per acre per annum. Payment of instal- 
ments commences at the end of the third year, but after the selector has 
completed his period of enforced residence he may pay up the balance 
in one sum at any time. The selector must reside on his selection for a 
period of five years, and within two years must erect a substantial fence 
around his selection, though in some cases other permanent improvements 
will be allowed in lieu of fencing. After the completion of the term of 
residence the selector may purchase additional areas, contiguous to the 
original purchase, or he may purchase his conditional leasehold if he 
should have one. With regard to additional purchases, fencing is 
required, but residence is not enforced. Married women judicially 
separated may select in their own right; and minors taking up lands 
adjoining the selection of their parents may fulfil the condition of resi- 
dence under the paternal roof. 

Conditional leaseholds, in conjunction with a selection, may be held 
for fifteen years at a rental fixed by the Land Board. These leaseholds 
must be fenced in within two years, one fence, however, being allowed to 
enclose both the conditional purchase and the lease. Conditional leases 
may at any time be converted into purchases, and the term of residence 
on both need not exceed five years from the date of application. 

Land may be selected free from conditions as to residence; but the 
maximum area is then limited to 320 acres, and no conditional lease is 
granted. The selection must be fenced in within twelve months after 
survey, and within five years additional improvements must be made 
to the value of £1 per acre. The price demanded is £2 per acre, and 
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the deposits and instalments are double those required in the case of an 
ordinary conditional purchase. No person under 21 can take advantage 
of this clause; and no non-residential selector is allowed to make any 
other conditional purchase whatever under the Act. 

Special areas may be thrown open to selection under special condi- 
tions, the price not to be less than £1 10s. per acre, and the maximum 
area 320 acres. Non-resident selectors are charged double the rate paid 
by those who do reside. 

In the Central Division land may be conditionally purchased under 
the same terms as to residence, fencing, improvements, price, and mode 
of payment as required in the Eastern Division ; but the limit of an 
individual selection has been fixed at 2,560 acres, with a corresponding 
increase of the conditional lease to three times that area. The acreage 
which may be purchased without residence, as well as the conditions in 
regard thereto, are the same for the Central as for the Eastern Division. 
In special areas the maximum extent of a selection has been fixed at 
640 acres in the Central Division. 

The Western Division embraces an area of 79,970,000 acres, watered 
entirely by the Darling River. This part of New South Wales is essen- 
tially devoted to pastoral pursuits. Conditional purchases, except on 
special areas, are not allowed in this division, but permanent pastoral 
settlement is encouraged in the form of homestead leases. Homestead 
leases for fifteen years may be granted within the resumed areas or 
vacant lands in the Western Division, in areas of not less than 2,560 
acres nor more than 10,240 acres. A deposit of 1d. per acre must be 
paid with the application; and the lessee is required to reside upon his 
lease for six months out of each of the first five years of his lease. 
The whole area must be fenced within two years, except the Land 
Board allow other improvements to be erected instead. An extension 
of the lease for seven years may be granted, provided that the carrying 
capacity of the land has been improved, and the land benefited. At 
the end of the final term, the lease may be put up to auction or 
tender, without compensation for improvements to the outgoing tenant. 
A new incoming tenant will, however, have to pay the Government 
for existing improvements at a valuation. Holders of pastoral leases 
may not also hold a homestead lease, and no person may hold more than 
one such lease. 

Under the Act of 1884 pastoral leases were surrendered to the 
Crown, and divided into two equal parts. One of these parts was 
returned to the lessee under an indefeasible lease for a fixed term 
of years, while the other half, called the resumed area, might be held 
under an annual occupation license, but was always open to selection— 
by conditional purchase in the Eastern and Central Divisions, and by 
homestead leases in the Western Division. Under the Act of 1889, 
the tenure of pastoral leases in the Western Division was fixed at 
twenty-one years, with a fresh assessment every seven years, and the 
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right of extension at the end of seven years if the land has been 
improved in a satisfactory manner. In the Central Division, a pastoral 
lease extends to ten years, and in the Eastern Division to five years 
only. All improvements revert to the Crown at the end of the lease, 
without compensation. Pastoral lessees, in applying for an occupation 
license for the resumed area, must make a deposit at the rate of £2 per 
section of 640 acres. 

In addition to the pastoral and homestead leases, special leases on 
favourable terms are granted of scrub lands, snow lands—that is, lands 
covered with snow during a part of the year,—inferior .lands, and 
portions of land required for the protection of artesian wells. There 
are also annual leases for pastoral purposes, and residential leases on gold 
and mineral fields. Auction sales to the extent of not more than 200,000 
acres in any one year are permitted, the upset price to be fixed by the 
Minister—town lands not to be less than £8 per acre, while the 
minimum for suburban lots is fixed at £2 10s., and for country lands 
at £1. Special terms can be made for the purchase of land on gold- 
fields, and for reclaimed lands; and special leases are allowed in 
certain cases. 

In the middle of 1893 an Act was passed to establish and regulate 
labour settlements on Crown Lands, following in this the example 
set by New Zealand, and imitated by several continental Colonies. 
Under this Act the Minister may sét apart certain areas for the 
purpose of establishing labour settlements, under the control of Boards 
appointed to enrol such persons as they may think fit to become members 
of such settlements. These Boards are empowered to make regulations 
concerning the work to be done in the settlement, including the sur- 
rounding thereof with a substantial fence, the apportionment of the work 
among the members, and the equitable distribution of wages, profits, 
and emoluments, after providing for the cost of the maintenance of 
the members in the settlement. The Boards may establish and manage 
any trade or industry, and may, by regulations, dispose of and apportion 
the profits and proceeds derivable therefrom among the enrolled members. 
They are also authorised to make regulations concerning the collection, 
spending, and application of moneys; and the cleanliness, good order, and 
government of the settlement. And these Boards are constituted as 
corporate bodies, with perpetual succession and a common seal ; and the 
lands are leased to them as such, in trust for the members of the settle- 
ment, for a period of twenty-eight years, with a right of renewal for a 
like term. 

When a Board has enrolled such a number of persons as the Min- 
ister may approve, it may apply for monetary assistance on behalf of 
the members of the settlement ; and the Minister has power to grant 
an amount not exceeding £25 for each enrolled member who is the 
head of a family dependent upon him, or £20 for each married person 
without a family, or £15 for each unmarried person. At the expiration 
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of four years from the commencement of the lease, and each following 
year, 8 per cent. of the total sum paid to the Board shall be a charge on 
the revenues of the Board payable to the Treasury, until the said sum, 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, has been repaid. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF: VICTORIA. 


During the earlier period of the colonisation of Victoria, then known 
as the District of Port Phillip, in the Colony of New South Wales, the 
alienation of Crown lands was regulated by the Orders in Council 
already referred to. In the year 1840, however, the upset price of 
country lands, which in the whole possession was limited to 12s. per 
acre, was increased to 20s. in the District of Port Phillip alone. The 
regime of Orders in Council continued until 1860, when the system of 
free selection of surveyed country lands was inaugurated, the uniform 
upset price being fixed at £1 per acre. No conditions were required 
to be fulfilled by the selector other than making a cash payment for the 
whole of his purchase, or for one half only, the remaining area being 
occupied under a yearly rental of 1s. per acre, with right of purchase at 
the original rate per acre. In 1862 a new Act was passed. Large agri- 
cultural areas were proclaimed, within which land could be selected at 
the uniform price of £1 per acre. Modifications were also introduced 
in the mode of payment, the maximum area allowed to be selected 
by one person being limited to 640 acres, with conditions as regards 
improvements or cultivation. This Act was amended in 1865, when 
the principle was introduced of disposing of Crown lands within agri- 
cultural areas by means of leases, with right of purchase after the fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions as to residence and improvements. A new 
clause was added to meet the demand arising from the occupation of 
land adjacent to gold-fields. These Acts were, however, superseded 
by the Land Act of 1869 and the Pastoral Act of the same year. 
Hitherto the free selection system had, in Victoria, been limited to 
certain lands proclaimed within agricultural areas, and to allotments 
previously surveyed, thus avoiding the conflict which was then beginning 
to take place in New South Wales between the selector and the 
pastoralist. Under pressure of a sudden increase in the demand for 
land, arising from the enormous immigration into Victoria which had 
followed the discovery of gold, and the necessity for the people 
finding other means of employment and other and more permanent 
sources of income, the Victorian Legislature adopted the system in 
vogue in the neighbouring Colony with modifications to suit the local 
conditions. The Act of 1869 was amended in 1878, both these Acts 
expiring by effluxion of time in 1884, when a new Land Act was 
passed, the main tendency of which was to restrict the further alienation 
of the public estate by limiting the extent which might be sold by 
auction, and substituting for the existing method of selecting agricultural 
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land a system of leasing such lands in certain defined areas, at the same 
time conserving to the lessee the privilege of acquiring from his leasehold 
the fee simple of 320 acres under the system of deferred payments. 

A portion of the Public Domain, known as the “Mallee Scrub,” 
comprising some 114 million acres, wholly or partly covered with various 
species of stunted trees, was separately dealt with under a statute 
entitled the “Mallee Pastoral Leases Act of 1883.” The land legislation 
of 1884, and the special enactment just referred to, have again been 
modified recently by the Land Acts of 1890 and 1891, the following 
being the conditions under which agricultural lands may now be 
acquired, and the pastoral and Mallee scrub lands leased, in the Colony 
of Victoria. 

The whole of the unalienated lands belonging to the State are divided 
into the following classes :—Pastoral Lands, Agricultural and Grazing 
Lands, Auriferous Lands, Lands which may be sold by auction, Swamp 
Lands, State Forests, Timber and Water Reserves. 

Pastoral lands cannot be alienated in fee, but can only be obtained by 
lease, such lease to expire not later than December 29, 1898, and no lessee to 
hold more than one allotment. The lease is granted to the first applicant, 
but should more than one person apply on the same day, the lease is put 
up to auction. If no bid is offered the lease may be subdivided, and so 
put up to sale. The Land Act of 1891 provides for the division of cer- 
tain Crown lands into pastoral allotments, varying in size from 7,500 to 
40,000 acres, and the rent to be reserved in every lease of a pastoral 
allotment is to be computed at the rate of ls. per head of sheep, and 5s. 
per head of cattle, the number of such sheep and cattle being determined 
by the grazing capabilities of the land. 

A pastoral lessee must pay half the rent in advance every six months ; 
he cannot assign, sub-divide, or sub-let the lease; he must destroy all 
vermin and noxious growths, and keep in good condition and repair all 
fences, tanks, dams, and other improvements; and must not destroy or 
ring timber, except for fencing purposes. The incoming tenant pays the 
outgoing one for all permanent improvements the latter has effected. Upon 
complying with all the conditions, the lessee may select 320 acres in one 
block for a homestead, at £1 per acre, unless his lease contains a con- 
dition that he shall not be entitled to select upon it. 

Agricultural and grazing lands are to be leased in “grazing areas,” 
not to exceed 1,000 acres, for any term of not more than fourteen years, 
at the end of the term the land to revert to the Crown, improvements to 
be allowed for at a valuation. In certain cases the Land Act of 1891 
allows of the holding of more than one grazing area by the same person 
provided the total area so held does not exceed 1,000 acres. The lessee 
may select out of his leased land an “agricultural allotment,” not exceeding 
320 acres in extent; or should he have selected under previous Acts, he 
may increase his grazing area to 1,000 acres, and his agricultural allot- 
ment to 320 acres. The rent is fixed at from 2d. to 4d. per acre 
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for agricultural areas, on an assessment by the Local Board, with 
the addition of 5 per cent. on the assessed capital value of any 
permanent improvements that may be on the land. The area of an 
agricultural allotment is excised from the grazing lease, and a license 
to occupy such allotment is granted to the selector. The holder of 
a grazing lease is subject to the same conditions as the pastoral lessee, 
but has to enclose his land with a substantial fence within three years. 
The license is issued for an agricultural allotment for a period of six 
years, at a yearly rental of ls. per acre per annum, payable half- 
yearly in advance, and is not transferable. The licensee must destroy 
all vermin, and within six years must enclose his land, and effect 
improvements to the value of £1 per acre. He is also required to 
reside thereon for five years. When these conditions are complied with, he 
may receive a Crown grant upon payment of 14s. per acre; or he can 
obtain a lease for fourteen years at 1s. per acre per annum, and at 
the end of the term he will receive his Crown grant. 

Non-residential licenses are granted upon payment of double the 
ordinary license fee and other charges, but the area to be granted under 
non-residential licenses must not exceed 50,000 acres for the whole 
Colony during any one year. For the purpose of enabling selectors 
to establish and cultivate hop-gardens, vineyards, or orchards, they 
may obtain a grant of part of their allotments, not exceeding 20 
acres, when so planted, upon payment of the difference between the 
amount of rent actually paid and the amount of purchase money. 

Licenses to reside on or cultivate lands comprised within an aurif- 
erous area may be granted for a period not exceeding one year, the 
area not to exceed 20 acres. Land classified as auriferous cannot be 
alienated, but grazing licenses for such land may be issued for a period 
of five years, renewable for a further period of five years, subject to the 
right of any person to enter upon the land for the purpose of mining. 
The Land Act of 1891, however, provides that in the case of auriferous 
lands which are considered as no longer profitable to work for gold 
within 50 feet of the surface, such lands may be occupied in allotments 
not exceeding 5 acres for a period not exceeding seven years, and may 
be worked to the above-mentioned depth, at a rent of not less than 1s. 
per acre. Such land shall be used for the purpose of erecting a residence 
thereon, or for forming a vineyard, orchard, or garden, or any other like 
purpose. At the expiration of the seven years’ lease the lessee may 
obtain a grant of such allotment upon payment of an amount fixed by 
the Local Board, which cannot be less than £1 per acre, the amount 
paid in license fees up to the date of purchase being deducted there- 
from. 

Lands comprised within certain areas notified in a schedule attached 
to the Act, and lands within proclaimed towns or townships, or within any 
city, town, or borough proclaimed before the passing of the Lands Act 
of 1884, may be sold at auction, the upset price for country lands being 
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£1 per acre, the maximum area not exceeding 1,000 acres, payment 
being at the rate of 25 per cent. cash, and the balance in twelve equal 
instalments at the end of every succeeding quarter. 

The Act contains also provisions for the alienation of certain: lands 
designated as “swamp lands,” subject to conditions as to their 
drainage. 

The Land Act of 1891 contains also the following provisions:—Crown 
lands alienated from the date of the passing of this Act shall be sold, or 
otherwise alienated, leased, or licensed, only as regards the surface and 
down to such a depth as may be stated by Order in Council ; the sinking 
of wells is, however, authorized, but the rights to metals and minerals 
do not go with the land, but remain the property of the Crown. 

Where Crown lands are enhanced in value by the proximity of 
railway or waterworks for irrigation purposes, &c., the Governor is 
empowered to increase the price of the land, and the minimum sum per 
acre for which such lands may be sold, as well as the minimum 
amount of rent or license fee, to an amount which may not be less than 
one-eighth part greater than, nor more than double, the upset or minimum 
price for which such land might otherwise be acquired. But where 
lands have been sold, leased, or licensed at an enhanced price, and 
the works by reason of which such additional sums have been 
demanded have not been constructed within ten years from the date 
of the Order in Council fixing the enhanced price, all additional sums 
paid shall be returned. 

Land situated within the State forests, and timber and water reserves, 
cannot be alienated; and the administration of the Forests Domain 
of the Crown is placed in the hands of local Forest Boards, empowered 
to recover fees for licenses to cut or remove timber. 

Leases for special purposes may be obtained under the provisions 
of this Act, which also provides for the administration of common lands, 
and miscellaneous matters incidental to land. 

Lands situated in the north-western district of Victoria, over which 
the mallee scrub extends, were, before the year 1883, leased under the 
general provisions for the occupation of pastoral lands, but were sub- 
sequently made the subject of a special enactment designated as the 
‘Mallee Pastoral Act of 1883,” which was amended in 1885 and partly 
recast under the present Land Act of 1890. Under this special legislation 
the mallee country is divided into two parts, viz., the mallee border extend- 
ing along the southern margin of the mallee country, and the mallee 
blocks situated to the north of the border extending to the banks of 
the Murray River. In the mallee border the land is parcelled out in 
divisions of various areas designated as “mallee allotments,” the 
maximum area of which must not exceed 20,000 acres. These 
allotments may be leased for terms, which shall expire not later than 
the Ist December, 1903, the annual rent being from 10s. to 40s. per 
square mile. 
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The “mallee blocks” are also of various areas, one portion of which 
can be held under a license to oceupy for a period of five years, the other 
being leased for a term not to exceed twenty years from the passing of 
the Act on lst December, 1883, at the rate of 2d. per head of sheep and 
1s. per head of cattle for the first five years, double these amounts for 
the second period of five years, and 50 per cent. over the last figures for 
the remainder of the term. The annual rent is computed at the rate of 
2d. per head of sheep and Is. per head of cattle depasturing thereon, but 
in no case must the yearly rent be less than 2s. 6d. for each square mile, 
or part of a square mile, of land. 

The occupier or lessee of any part of a mallee block, or a mallee allot- 
ment, undertakes to pay the annual rent reserved in moieties ; not to 
assign, subdivide, or cultivate any part of the same without the consent 
of the Board of Lands and Works; to destroy the vermin upon his 
block ; and to fulfil certain other conditions ; the Government retaining 
the right of resuming the land after giving due notice, compensation for 
improvements effected being given on assessment. 

The Land Act also deals with districts described as “vermin districts,” 
proclaimed as such by the Governor, the administration of which, for the 
special purpose of destroying vermin, is vested in local committees 
appointed by owners, lessees, and occupiers of the lands situated within 
such districts. For the purpose of erecting vermin-proof wire-fencing 
in certain districts, a fencing rate may be levied, the Minister also 
having power to deduct 5 per cent. of the amount levied in vermin 
districts for the purpose of paying for the erection of a vermin-proof 
fence between the mallee country and the mallee border. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF QUEENSLAND. 


The land legislation of New South Wales in force on the date when 
the Moreton Bay District was formed into the Colony of Queensland, 
gave place soon after that event to a new system of settlement, better 
adapted to the requirements of the newly constituted Colony. Follow- 
ing, to a certain extent, upon the lines adopted by their neighbours, 
the legislators introduced in their regulations the principle of free 
selection before survey, and that of sales under the deferred payment 
system. Having a vast territory to dispose of, which did not, however, 
offer the same attractions as the southern provinces did, not being 
endowed with so temperate a climate, the Queensland Legislature con- 
sidered it necessary to exercise great liberality in offering its land in 
lots of a greater area, and ata smaller price per acre, than were required 
from settlers in the other Colonies. Most liberal were also the pro- 
visions enacted to facilitate the exploration and occupation for pastoral 
purposes of the huge and almost unknown territory which they possessed, 
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and the Pastoral Act of 1869 led to the occupation by an energetic race 
of pioneers of nearly the whole of the waste lands of the province. - 
The rapid development of its resources, and the consequent increase of 
population, necessitated, later on, a revision of the conditions under 
which land might be either alienated or occupied ; but although the 
tendency has been to curtail the privileges of the pastoralists, the 
alienation of the public estate by selection—conditional and unconditional 
—has been placed under enactments of a still more liberal character 
than those which existed in the earlier days. Under pressure of the new 
social movement, Queensland has followed in the wake of New Zealand 
and South Australia, and has granted to the working classes great 
facilities for acquiring possession of the soil. The regulations at present 
in force are based upon the legislation enacted under the Crown Lands 
Act of 1884, and its subsequent amendments in 1886, 1889, and 1891. 

Land may be acquired in the following manner :—By conditional 
selection : agricultural farms up to 160 acres, price 2s. 6d. per acre, 
payable in five years at the rate of 6d. per acre per annum, personal 
residence ; agricuitural farms up to 1,280 acres, at from 15s. per acre, 
payable in five years, or a fifty years’ lease at from 3d. upwards per acre 
per annum, residence, personal or by agent ; by unconditional selection, 
at from 20s. per acre, payable in twenty annual instalments ; by grazing 
farm selection, up to 20,000 acres, thirty years’ lease at from $d. upwards 
per acre per annum; by purchase at auction, agricultural land, upset 
price from 20s. per acre, grazing land, upset price from 10s. per acre, 
payments spread over three years, without interest in the case of agri- 
cultural land, and with 5 per cent. added in the case of grazing land 
when instalments are paid later than six months from date of sale. 

The Colony is, as far as is necessary, divided into Land Agents’ 
Districts, in each of which there are a Public Lands Office and a Govern- 
ment Land Agent with whom applications for farms must be lodged. 
Applications for farms must be made in the prescribed form, and be 
signed by the applicant, but they may be lodged in the Land Office by his 
duly authorised attorney. There is connected with the Survey Depart- 
ment, in Brisbane, an office for the exhibition and sale of maps, and 
there full information respecting lands available for selection throughout 
the Colony can be obtained on personal application. Plans can aiso be 
obtained at the District Offices. 

The conditions under which country lands may be acquired for settle- 
ment by persons of either sex over 18 years of age—married women 
excepted—are substantially as follow :—Surveyed areas of land are made 
available for selection as grazing farms over a great extent of Queensland 
territory within accessible distance of the seaboard. In these areas 
intending settlers can obtain grazing farms of areas up to 20,000 acres 
on lease, for a term of thirty years, at an annual rent varying according 
to the quality of the land, three farthings an acre being the minimum. 
This rent is subject to reassessment by the Land Board after the first 
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ten years, and subsequently at intervals of five years, but the rent 

cannot be increased at any reassessment to more than 50 per cent. 
above that for the period immediately preceding. The applicant first 
obtains a license to occupy, which is personal to the applicant and is not 
transferable, but may be exchanged for a lease for the balance of the 
term of thirty years as soon as the farm is enclosed with a substantial 
fence, which must be done within three years. This lease may be 
transferred or mortgaged, or the farm may be subdivided, or, with the 
consent of the Land Board, sub-let. The land must be continuously 
occupied by the lessee or his agent for the whole term of the lease, and 
cannot be made freehold. The cost of survey, ranging from something 
like £30 for a farm of 2,560 acres to about £65 for a farm of 20,000— 
subject to increase or decrease according to locality—must be paid with 
a year’s rent when the farm is applied for. 

The more accessible lands near lines of railway, centres of population, 
and navigable waters, are set apart for agricultural farm selection in 
areas up to 1,280 acres. In the case of these farms the period of license 
is five years, during which the selector must fence in the land, or expend 
an equivalent sum in other substantial improvements. As in the case of 
grazing farms, as soon as the improvement condition has been complied 
with a lease is issued, but in this case for a longer term—namely, fifty 
years from the date of the license, and with a right of purchase. The 
annual rent may range from 3d. per acre upwards (seldom exceeding 1s.) 
according to the quality and situation of the land, its natural supply of 
water, &c., and is subject to periodical reassessment, as in the case 
of grazing farms. The selector must occupy the land continuously, 
either in person or by agent, for the whole term of the lease. The 
cost of survey, ranging from about £10 to £12 for a farm of 160 acres 
to from £20 to £40 for a farm of 1,280 acres, must be borne by the 
selector. 

When an agricultural farm not exceeding 160 acres inarea is occupied 
by the selector in person, the freehold can be secured on extremely 
liberal terms as regards money payments, five annual payments of 6d. 
per acre being all the purchase money required, and the cost of survey 
also being payable in like instalments. The conditions attached to the 
granting of these liberal terms are the expenditure in improvements of 
a sum equal to 10s. per acre, and the immediate continuous and bona- 

Jide personal residence on the land of the selector for five years. With 
regard to agricultural farms exceeding 160 acres in area, where the con- 
dition of occupation has been performed for five years by the continuous 
and bona-fide personal residence of one lessee, or for ten years by suc- 
cessive lessees, the freehold may be secured on payment of the prescribed 
purchasing price. If the purchase is made within twelve years from the 
commencement of the term of the lease, the price will be that mentioned 
in the proclamation declaring the land available for selection (not to be 
less than 15s, per acre); if after that period, the price will be increased 
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in proportion to the increase of rent upon re-assessment. The rent 
reserved under the lease usually amounts to about 24 per cent. on the 
purchasing price, and all rent paid during the period of personal residence 
is counted as part of the purchase money. 

With regard to village settlement, special provision is made by law for 
the settlement of little communities, so that settlers may live together in 
townships for mutual convenience, on allotments not exceeding one acre 
in extent, and with farms of 80 acres in close proximity to their resi- 
dences. The freehold of these farms may be secured generally on the 
same terms as above stated in regard to agricultural farms not exceeding 
160 acres in area, with the additional privileges that residence on an 
allotment in the township is held equivalent to residence on the farm, 
and one-fifth of the required improvements may be made on the allot- 
ment. 

Two or more selectors of agricultural farms not exceeding 80 acres 
each may associate for mutual assistance under license from the Land 
Board. A selector may perform conditions of residence for himself and 
any other member of the association, providing that at least one selector 
is in actual occupation for every 160 acres; and if more than 10s. per acre 
is spent on permancnt improvements on any one farm, the surplus may 
be credited to any other farm or farms in the group. In other respects 
the conditions are the same as in the case of agricultural farms of 160 
acres. 

Areas of land are also available for unconditional selection at prices 
ranging from £1 per acre upwards, payable in twenty annual instal- 
ments. As the term implies, no other conditions than the payment of 
the purchase money are attached to this mode of selection—the disqualifi- 
cations imposed in the case of agricultural farms being also removed, with 
the exception of the restriction upon the area allowed to be selected. 
The cost of survey, on the same scale as for agricultural farms, must be 
deposited with the first instalment of purchase money at the time of 
application. 

To approved persons of European extraction, paying their own passages 
or those of members of their families in full to Queensland from Europe, 
the United States of America, or any British possession other than the 
Australasian Colonies, land orders are issued of the value of £20 sterling 
for each person of 12 years and upwards, and of £10 for each child 
between 1 and 12 years of age. These land orders are available for ten 
years from the date of issue, to their full nominal value, for use by the 
head of the family in payment of the rent of any agricultural or grazing 
farm, but not an unconditional selection, held by him, or they may be 
used by the members of the family severally—wife, and children under 18 
years of age, of course excepted—in payment of the rent of farms held by 
them respectively. Land orders are not transferable, and can. only be 
used by residentsin the Colony. They are therefore of no use to anyone 
who does not settle on the land and fulfil the conditions as above 
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described. A single land order of the value of £20 will, of course, suffice 
for the payment of the whole purchase money of a farm of 160 acres 
under the personal residence conditions above described, and only the 
survey and deed fees will need to be paid in cash. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The foundation of the Colony of South Australia was in itself the 
outcome of an attempt to put into actual practice one of those remark- 
able theories of colonisation, based upon an apparently unanswerable 
logic of reasoning, which the logic of hard. practical facts is often apt to 
reverse. The policy of settlement upon which a wealthy Colony was to 
be created in a few years on the edge of a supposed desert continent 
was based upon principles enunciated by its author, Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, in a pamphlet published in England about the year 1836, in 
which he advocated a scheme of centralised colonisation, the main idea 
of which was the sale of the lands in the new possession at a very high 
price for cash, the amounts thus realised being immediately devoted to 
the introduction of immigrants, whom the land-owners would imme- 
diately employ to reclaim the virgin forest, thus creating wealth and 
abundance where desolation had previously existed. But although 
Wakefield had fairly calculated upon the results of the action of man, 
the action of nature itself had been left out of consideration, and the 
scheme quickly proved an empty failure and a distressful speculation 
for the many whom its apparent logic had deluded into investing their 
means in the lands of the new Colony. Had not the discovery of great 
mineral resources occurred at an opportune time, the exodus into the 
eastern Colonies of the immigrants imported or attracted to South Aus- 
tralia would have emptied the country of its population and consider- 
ably retarded the progress of a territory not inferior in natural resources 
to other portions of the Australian continent. 

Measures were very soon introduced to modify the Wakefield system, 
but it was only in 1872 that an Act was passed more in conformity 
with the legislation of neighbouring Colonies, and giving to the poorer 
classes of the population a chance to settle upon the lands of the Crown 
under fair conditions. 

The Land Act of 1872, adapted as it was to the needs of the time, 
gave way to other measures, and the regulations now in force are those 
of the Crown Lands Act of 1888, administered in conjunction with the 
Crown Lands Amendment Acts of 1889, 1890, and 1893. The Crown 
Lands Act of 1888 is referred to as the Principal Act. Part I of 
this Act refers to the power of the Governor to alienate Crown lands, 
exchange land for public purposes, and lease lands to aboriginal natives or 
their descendants ; to dedicate and reserve lands for public purposes, 
cancel and resume dedications and reserves, constitute divisions of the 
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Colony into hundreds and counties, alter the boundaries of existing 
divisions, and set aside sites for towns or villages, &c. By clause 9 the 
grant in fee simple of any land shall not be construed to convey or 
include any property in any metal, ore or mineral, coal or mineral 
oils in or upon the land, the same being reserved by the Crown ; the 
Commissioners being allowed to authorise persons at any time to 
search, mine for, or remove any of the metals and other things 
reserved. 

Part II deals with leases with the right of purchase and perpetual 
leases. No lands are to be leased unless previously surveyed ; the Land 
Boards are entrusted with the duty of classifying lands, and fixing the 
area of blocks, the price and annual rent at which each block may 
be taken up on lease with right of purchase, and the annual rent at 
which such block may be taken up on perpetual lease. Applications 
for such lands may be made in writing to the Commissioner, giving 
name and address of applicant, and forwarding at the same time 20 per’ 
cent. of the first year’s rent of the block applied for. The applications 
are referred to the Land Board, who determine upon their acceptance, 
and who may subdivide or alter the boundaries of the block applied for, or 
reject the application, and generally decide upon all matters, including 
price or annual rent, connected with such application. Lessees must 
execute their leases and pay the balance of the first year’s assessment 
and prescribed fees within twenty-eight days after the acceptance of 
application has been notified and the lease has issued, otherwise they 
forfeit the amounts paid and all rights to lease of the land. 

Leases with the right of purchase are granted for a term of twenty- 
one years, with the right of renewal for a further term of twenty-one 
years, the right of purchase being exercisable at any time after the first 
six years of the term at a price fixed by the Boards, which must not be 
less than 3s. an acre. 

The rent charged for any perpetual lease for the first fourteen years 
is fixed by the Board and notified in the Government Gazette, and the 
rent for every subsequent fourteen years is fixed by the Board after 
revaluation. Rents are payable annually in advance ; and every lease 
contains a reservation to the Crown of all metals, ores, and minerals, 
gems, coal, timber, and mineral oils, in or upon the leased lands, All 
lessees under this part of the Act undertake to fulfil the following 
conditions :—1l. To pay rent annually. 2. To pay all taxes and other 
impositions which may be payable in respect of the leased lands during 
the lease. 3. To fence the land within the first five years of the term, 
and keep the fences in repair. 4. To forthwith commence and continue 
to destroy, and keep the land free from, vermin. 5. To keep and main- 
tain all improvements the property of the Crown on the leased land in 
good order and repair. 6. To insure and keep insured in full all 
buildings the property of the Crown upon the leased land in the joint 
names of the Commissioner and lessee, 7. To permit access to the land 
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of every person holding a mining license or mineral lease under Part V 
of the Act. 

Part III of the Act refers to the sale of lands for cash. Provision 
is made for the sale of special blocks of land by auction ; all Crown 
Lands within Hundreds which shall have been offered for lease and 
not taken up may be offered for sale at auction for cash within two 
years of the date on which they were first offered for,lease. Some 
lands may be sold by auction for cash, and shall not be sold upon credit 
or by private contract, the Commissioners fixing the upset price of 
both town and country lots offered to auction, provided always that 
no country lands shall be sold at less than 5s. per acre. 

Part IV refers to pastoral leases, and enacts that all Crown lands 
not included in any Hundred may be leased for pastoral purposes. 
Pastoral lands are divided into three classes as follow :—Class 1 
includes pastoral lands held under a new lease issued under certain 
previous Acts, or which having been held under such new lease were 
held under other leases expiring in the year 1888, or on the Ist January, 
1887, and granted in lieu of such new lease. Class 2 includes all 
pastoral lands which were held by any pastoral lessee on the 14th 
November, 1884, for any other term of years. Class 3 includes alk 
other pastoral lands. 

‘When any pastoral lease in Class 1 shall have expired, the land may 
be offered for lease at auction in such sized blocks as the Commis- 
sioner may determine, every such lease being for a term not exceeding 
twenty-one years, the annual upset rent payable in advance being fixed 
by valuation. The lessee shall also pay a deposit of 10 per cent. upon 
the value of the improvements on the lease, interest at 5 per cent. 
being allowed for such deposit, which shall be returned on the expira- 
tion of the lease, provided the improvements have not been allowed 
to fall into disrepair, in which case the deposit would be forfeitable 
wholly or in part. On the expiration of any pastoral lease, or on the 
resumption of any lands included in any pastoral lease granted under the 
Act, the pastoral lessee shall be paid the value of all substantial water 
improvements on the land leased or resumed, and in cases of resump- 
tion he shall also be compensated for the loss or the depreciation in the 
value of his lease. Pastoral lands in Class 3 were offered for lease at 
auction on the following terms :—The lease to extend over a term of 
thirty-five years, at an annual upset rent of 2s. 6d. per square mile for 
the first fourteen years of the currency, afterwards, during each successive 
term of seven years, the annual rent to be fixed by valuation ; but under 
the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1890 these terms have been altered 
to forty-two instead of thirty-five years, the revaluation being made every 
fourteen years instead of seven:as above; the lessee to covenant to 
stock the land before the end of the third year of the term with sheep 
in the proportion of at least five head, or with cattle in the proportion 
of at least one head, for every square mile leased, to keep the same 
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so stocked, and before the end of the seventh year to increase the stocking 
to at least twenty sheep or four head of cattle for the remainder of 
the term. 


The expenditure of money for the purpose of improving the carrying 
capacity of the land exempts the lessee from fulfilling the condition with 
reference to stocking, the expenditure of 30s. before the end of the third 
year of the term, and of £3 per square mile before the end of the 
seventh year, wholly discharging the lessee from the covenant in reference 
to stock. This part of the Act also provides that leases may be granted 
to bona-fide discoverers of pastoral country at the rent of 2s. 6d. per 
square mile per annum. 


Part V deals with leases and licenses to be issued for mining purposes, 
such leases to be for a term of 99 years, at an annual rent of 1s. per 
acre, and a further sum of 6d. in the £ on the net profits. A sum of 
at least £6 per acre of the area of the lease is to be expended every two 
years, the lessee having the option of constantly employing one man for 
every 20 acres of the lease during nine months of the year. Specific 
mineral licenses may be granted by the Commissioners on payment of 
a fee of 20s., permitting the holder to search for metals and minerals, 
except gold, upon any specific mineral lands not exceeding 80 acres in 
extent, subject to the condition of employing at least one man. General 
mineral licenses, for the term of one year, are also issued, to search for 
any metals or minerals, except gold, upon any mineral lands. The leasing 
of auriferous lands is regulated by the Gold-mining Act of 1885. 


Part VI refers to leases and licenses for miscellaneous purposes, 
including leases to discoverers of coal, guano, petroleum, or other 
substance not being a metal or metalliferous ore; sites for factories. 
and other industrial undertakings are also regulated under this part 
of the Act. 


In Part VII a new feature has been introduced into the land 
legislation of the Colony, in response to the claims of the working 
classes. Under this part it is enacted that certain lands of the 
province may be surveyed in blocks not exceeding 20 acres in area, 
and leased under the conditions affecting leases granted under Part II 
of this Act, either with the right of purchase or of perpetual lease ; no 
one except a person who gains his livelihood by his own labour, and who 
has attained the age of 18 years, being entitled to any such lease. The 
rent is payable annually in advance, and the lessee is bound to reside on 
the land for at least nine months in every year, but personal residence 
by his wife or any member of his family will be held as a fulfilment of 
the residence condition, Under the amended Act of 1890, working 
men’s leases situated within a radius of 10 miles from the Post Office, 
Adelaide, cannot be taken up with the right of purchase, and the purchase 
of any such leases taken up under the provisions of the Principal Act 
cannot be completed. 


2¢ 
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Under the Crown Lands Act Amendment Act of 1889, certain modi- 
fications were introduced in the procedure regulating the surrender 
of existing agreements and leases in exchange for leases under Part IT 
of the Principal Act, and certain regulations were enacted to deal with 
the rabbit pest, and provide for the erection of rabbit-proof fences, 
granting to District Councils the power to raise loans for this purpose. 
Provisions were also made for extensive alterations in the disposal of 
forest lands, and for various other matters relating to the alienation and 
lease of lands. Section 15 of the Principal Act was amended, so as to 
provide, among other matters, that no lessee shall hold under lease with 
a right of purchase at any one time more than 1,000 acres. 

Three new Acts dealing with the lands of the Colony south of the 
26th degree of south latitude came into force in South Australia at the 
close of 1893. 

The Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1893, repeals certain sections 
and schedules of former Acts ; creates a central Land Board ; deals with 
lands subject to mineral reservations ; substitutes the term “homestead 
blocks” for “blocks for working-men”; and makes more extended 
provisions for granting loans to block-holders. In Part V of the Act 
permission is given to surrender agreements held under previous Acts 
for perpetual leases at a fixed rent in addition to the payment of an 
amount equal to the land-tax that would be payable if the lands were 
subject to such tax. The unimproved value of lands brought under the 
Act by one person is in no case (except city and township lands) to 
exceed £5,000. The last part of the Act deals with village settlements 
in a manner similar to that described under the heading ‘“ Labour 
settlements in New South Wales.” 

The Pastoral Act, 1893, deals with the pastoral lands of the Colony. 
Tt repeals a number of the sections of the Crown Lands Amendment 
Act of 1890, as well as of the Crown Lands Act of 1888 ; classifies the 
pastoral lands of the Colony into three classes, A, B, and C ; and pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Pastoral Board to deal with applications 
for leases, valuations, &c. Certain improvements are to be paid for by 
the incoming lessee. Leases in Classes A and B are to have a currency of 
twenty-one years, and in Class C of twenty-one years with a right of 
renewal for a further term of twenty-one years at a re-valuation. No 
mining by the lessee is allowed, but he may use the surface of the land 
for any purpose he should think fit, whether pastoral or not. Improve- 
ments are to be valued solely in connection with their worth to the 
incoming lessee, and are in no case to exceed in value such as are 
necessary for the working of a run of 5,000 sheep in Class A, of 10,000 
sheep in Class B, or of 30,000 sheep in Class C, or a proportionate number 
of cattle, five sheep being taken as the equivalent of one head of cattle. 
Re-valuations may be made during the currency of a lease if, by the 
construction of Government works, such as railways, waterworks, &c., 
in the neighbourhood, the land has received an enhanced value. Leases 
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may be granted to discoverers of pastoral lands, or to any person for 
inferior lands, for forty-two years, the first five years at a peppercorn 
rental, the next five years at ls. per annum per square mile, and the 
remainder of the term at 2s. 6d. per annum per square mile. For all 
other leases the minimum rent is fixed at 2s. 6d. per annum per 
square mile in all classes, together with 2d. for each sheep depastured in 
Classes A and B, and 1d. for each sheep in Class C. Provision is made 
for the resumption of leases and the granting of compensation. All 
disputed cases are to be decided according to the terms of the Arbitration 
Act, 1891. Lands held under any of the old Acts may be surrendered 
and a new lease applied for under the Act of 1893, except in the case 
of lands placed in Class I under the Act of 1888. 

The Mining Act, 1893, repeals wholly all Mining Acts passed prior 
to 1888, and in part the Crown Lands Act of 1888, and the Amending 
Acts of 1889 and 1890. The Commissioner of Crown Lands and Immi- 
gration is created Minister of Mines; and wardens, registrars, and 
inspectors are to be appointed for the various mining districts into which 
the Colony is to be divided. Provision is made for the issue of miners’ 
rights at 5s.per annum. Gold leases aregranted for areas of not more than 
20 acres, for any term not exceeding forty-two years, at a rental of 1s. per 
acre per annum, together with 6d. in the £ on the net profits, one man to 
be continuously employed either in mining or prospecting for every 5 acres 
of the lease. Mineral leases are issued for areas of not more than 40 acres 
of land not comprised within a gold-field, one man to be employed for 
every 10 acres. The currency of the lease and the rental are the same 
asin the case of a gold lease. Coal and oil leases, for areas not exceeding 
640 acres, and periods not exceeding forty-two years, may be granted of 
any Crown lands not comprised within a gold-field, at a rent and upon 
such terms and conditions as the Governor may see fit to impose, or as 
may hereafter be prescribed. The only condition specified in the Act 
is that of keeping one man continuously employed for every 40 acres of 
the lease. Any number of gold, mineral, and coal and oil leases may be 
held by the same person. Miscellaneous leases for the manufacture or 
the obtaining of salt and gypsum, for the working of mineral springs, or 
for sites for smelting works or any other works approved by the 
Governor, may be granted, on terms hereafter to be prescribed, for any 
period not exceeding forty-two years; but, in the case of smelting or 
other works, no lease shall be granted of any water frontage for a longer 
term than twenty-one years. Provision is also made for the issue of 
business and occupation licenses. Business claims are to be of not more 
than 4 acre in townships nor more than 1 acre on other lands, and must 
not be situated within 5 miles of any Government township, except 
they come within a gold-field. The cost of a business license is to be 
10s. for six months, or £1 for a year. Occupation licenses may be 
granted, of blocks not exceeding } acre, for a period of fourteen years, 
at an annual rental of 2s. or less, Parts IV and V of the Act make 
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provision for the inspection and the proper draining of mines ; while 
Part VI deals with the granting of rewards to discoverers of new 
mineral districts or of valuable mineral deposits, and with the granting 
of assistance to persons engaged in mining, either by the advance of 
money or by the loan of diamond drills or other machinery. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


The Northern Territory of South Australia includes the whole of the 
lands situated to the north of the 26th degree of south latitude, bounded 
by Queensland on the east, Western Australia on the west, and the 
Ocean on the north. This portion of the Continent is under the 
administration of a Resident, appointed by the Government of South 
Australia; and the alienation and occupation of lands within the 
Territory are conducted under regulations enacted by the South 
Australian Legislature, in accordance with “The Northern Territory 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act of 1882.” 

It is provided that lands may be purchased for cash, without 
conditions, in blocks not exceeding 1,280 acres, for 12s. 6d. per acre ; 
they may also be bought under the deferred payment system, to the 
same maximum area, and at the same price, payable in ten years, 
together with an annual rent of 6d. per acre. ; 

Leases for pastoral occupation may*be issued for a term not exceeding 
twenty-five years, for blocks up to 400 square miles, the annual rental 
for the first seven years being 6d. per square mile, while 2s. 6d. per 
square mile is charged during the balance of the term. 

In order to encourage the cultivation of tropical produce, such as rice, 
sugar, coffee, tea, indigo, cotton, tobacco, &c., special provisions have 
been enacted. Blocks of from 320 acres to 1,280 acres may be let for 
such purposes at the rate of 6d. per acre per annum. If, on the expira- 
tion of five years, the lessee can prove that he had cultivated one-fifth 
of his area by the end of the second year of his term, and one-half by 
the end of the fifth year, he is relieved from all further payment of 
rent, and the amount already so paid is credited to him towards the 
purchase of the land in fee. 


LAND LEGISLATION OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The first regulations referring to land settlement in Western Aus- 
tralia were issued by the Colonial Office in 1829, at the time that 
Captain James Stirling was appointed Civil Superintendent of the 
Swan River settlement. The first special grants were made in favour 
of Captain James Stirling for an area of 100,000 acres near Geographe 
Bay, and Mr. Thomas Peel for 250,000 acres, on the southern bank of 
the Swan River and across the Channing to Cockburn Bay, the latter 
under covenant to introduce at his own cost 400 immigrants into the 
Colony by a certain date. Regulations were issued to the effect that 
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persons proceeding to the settlement at their own cost, in parties in 
which the numbers were in the proportion of five females to every six 
male settlers, were to receive grants in proportion to the capital intro- 
duced, at the rate of 40 acres for every £3. Capitalists were also 
granted land at the rate of 200 acres for every labouring settler intro- 
duced at their expense, subject to the cancellation of the grant if the 
land was not brought under cultivation or reclaimed within twenty 
one years. The regulations were amended by others of a similar nature 
issued on the 20th July, 1830. In 1832, however, the mode of disposing 
of the Crown lands by sale came into force, the regulations issued in 
that year assimilating the system of settlement to that in force in the 
Colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Other alter- 
ations were made from time to time, until, in 1873, an entirely new 
system was introduced, which has served as the basis of the regulations 
at present in force, which were promulgated on the 2nd March, 1887. 

The new land regulations, which were passed by the Legislative Council 
in 1886, came into force on the 2nd March, 1887. For the purposes of 
the regulations the Colony is divided into six divisions :—The South- 
west Division, the Gascoyne Division, the North-west Division, the 
Kimberley Division, the Eucla Division, and the Eastern Division. All 
town and suburban lands in these divisions may be sold by public 
auction, at an upset price to be determined by the Governor-in-Council. 
Any person may apply to the Commissioner to put up for sale by auction 
any town or suburban lands already surveyed, on depositing 10 per cent. 
of the upset price, which is returned if he does not become the pur- 
chaser ; should the purchaser not be the applicant, he must pay 10 per 
cent. on the fall of the hammer, and complete his purchase within thirty 
days. 

There are four modes of obtaining land by conditional purchase in the 
South-west Division :—(1) By deferred payment, with residence within 
agricultural areas; (2) by deferred payment, with residence outside 
agricultural areas; (3) by deferred payment without residence; (4) 
by direct payment without residence. 

Agricultural areas of not less than 2,000 acres may be’ set apart by 
the Governor-in-Council. The maximum area to be held by any one 
person is 1,000 acres, and the minimum 100 acres. ‘The price is fixed 
by the Governor-in-Council at 10s. an acre, payable in twenty yearly 
instalments of 6d. an acre, or sooner if the occupier choose. Upon the 
approval of any application, a license is granted for five years. Within 
six months the licensee must take up his residence on some portion ot 
the land ; and he must fence in the land with a good substantial fence 
during the term of his license. If these conditions are fulfilled, a lease is 
granted to him for fifteen years. After the lease has expired, provided 
that the fence is in good order, that improvements have been made equal 
to the full purchase money, and that the full purchase money has been 
paid, a Crown grant will be given. 
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Land may be purchased outside agricultural areas on deferred pay- 
ment with residence, by free selection, and otherwise subject to all the 
conditions required within agricultural areas as already stated. 

Under the third mode of purchase, the applicant is subject to all the 
conditions imposed under the first, except that of residence, but he has 
to pay double the price—or, £1 per acre,— in twenty yearly instalments 
of ls. per acre. 

By the fourth mode, land to the extent of 1,000 acres, and not less 
than 100, within an agricultural area, may be applied for at a price (at 
present 10s. per acre) fixed by the Governor-in-Council. Within three 
years the land must be fenced in, and within five years 5s. per acre 
must be spent on improvements. 

For garden purposes, small areas of not less than 5 acres nor more 
than 20 acres (except in special cases) may be purchased at 20s. per acre, 
on the condition that within three years the land shall be fenced, and 
one-tenth planted with vines or fruit-trees, or vegetables. 

In the Kimberley, North-west, Gascoyne, Eastern, and Eucla Divisions, 
special areas for purchase may be set apart of not less than 5,000 acres. 
The total quantity to be held by any one person in a division may not 
exceed 5,000 acres, nor be less than 100 acres. The price is at present 
10s. an acre, payabie in ten years, or sooner. Upon approval, a lease 
will issue for ten years. Within two years the land must be fenced. On 
the expiration of the lease, the fence being in good order, improvements, 
in addition to the fencing, equal to the purchase money having been 
made, and the purchase money having been paid, a grant from the 
Crown will be issued. 

Pastoral lands are granted on lease, which gives no right to the soil 
or to the timber, and the lands may be reserved, sold, or otherwise 
disposed of by the Crown during the lease. The following are the 
terms of pastoral leases in the several divisions ; all leases expire on 
the 31st December, 1907, and the rental named is for every 1,000 acres :— 
South-west.—In blocks of not less than 3,000 acres, at 20s. Gascoyne 
and Eucla.—In blocks of not less than 20,000 acres ; for each of the first. 
seven years, 10s. ; for each of the second seven years, 12s. 6d. ; for each 
of the third seven years, 15s. North-west.—In blocks of not less 
than 20,000 acres ; for the first seven years, 10s.; for the second seven 
years, 15s.; for the third seven years, 20s. Eastern.—In blocks of 
not less than 20,000 acres ; for the first seven years, 2s. 6d.; for the 
second seven years, 5s.; for the third seven years, 7s. 6d. Kimberley. 
—Jn blocks of not less than 50,000 acrés with frontage, and 20,000 
without frontage ; for the first seven years, 10s.; for the second seven 
years, 15s.; and for the third seven years, 20s. Any lessee in the 
Kimberley Division may have a reduction of one-half the rental due 
under the Regulations, computed from the Ist day of January, 1887, 
for the first fourteen years of his lease, if, within five years of the date 
of these Regulations, he should have in his possession within the Division 
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ten head of sheep, or one head of large stock for every thousand acres leased. 
A. similar reduction is made to a lessee in the Eucla Division, but 
here the reduction is also granted if he should have expended £8 per 
1,000 acres, in constructing tanks, wells, or dams, or in boring for water. 
A. penalty of double rental for the remaining portion of the lease is 
imposed, except in the South-western Division, if the lessee has not 
within seven years complied with the stocking or improvement clause. 

Any person desirous of obtaining a lease of poison-land may apply to the 
Commissioner, defining the boundaries, and paying one year’s rent at the 
rate of £1 per 1,000 acres, on the condition that the land is fenced in 
within three years; and if the poison plant is completely eradicated 
before the lease expires, the lessee will be entitled to a Crown grant. 

Mining leases, not exceeding 200 acres, nor less than 20 acres, are 
granted for seven years, at a rental of 5s. per acre per annum, but must 
be worked within one year. If the holder has erected, or gives security 
for the erection of, suitable machinery to work the mine, he may obtain 
a Crown grant of not less than 20 acres, at the rate of £3 per acre. 

Three Acts dealing with lands were passed in Western Australia 
during 1893. The first of these is the Transfer of Land Act, 1893, 
which is similar in its provisions to the Real Property Acts of the other 
Colonies. The second Act amends the Land Regulations proclaimed in 
1887, and fixes rents in the Gaséoyne, North-west, and Kimberley 
Divisions, and in the Eucla Division, west of a due north line from 
Point Culver, at 10s. per annum for every thousand acres or part of 
thousand acres for the whole term of the lease; in the Eucla Division, 
east of a due north line from Point Culver, at 5s. per annum for every 
thousand acres or part thereof for the whole term of the lease; and 
in the Eastern Division, at 2s, 6d. for each of the first seven years, and 
5s. for each of the remaining years of the lease, for every thousand 
acres or part of a thousand acres. The Regulations of 1887, as far 
as they are contradictory to the amendments of 1893, are repealed ; 
and the provisions of the Amendment Act are not only to apply to 
new leases, but also to all leases already in existence. 

The Homesteads Act, 1893, is divided into three parts, the first part 
dealing with free homestead farms, the second with homestead leases, 
and the third with general matters. Under the first part of the Act 
the Governor may set apart for selection, either exclusively or partly, 
for free farms, certain areas situated within 40 miles of a railway. 
Unless otherwise ordered such selections are to be limited to alternate 
blocks, and are not to exceed 160 acres. The exempted portions may 
be alienated under the provisions of the Land Regulations or any law 
relating to Crown lands. Preliminary survey and notification in the 
Gazette are required, and blocks set apart for free farms may at any 
time be withdrawn. Application may be made by any person who 
is the sole head of a family, or by any male person who has attained 
the age of 18 years, provided the applicant be not already in possession 
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of 100 acres or more within the Colony, either in fee-simple, or under 
special occupation or conditional purchase. A statutory declaration 
and a fee of £1 must be submitted with the application, after approval 
of which by the Minister the applicant will receive a certificate enabling 
him to take possession. Residence is compulsory during six out of 
every twelve months during the first five years of the lease, except in 
cases of illness, or for some other valid reason which prevents com- 
pliance with this condition. Within two years £30 must be expended 
by the selector either in erecting a suitable house, in clearing, or in 
clearing and cropping ;.or in lieu thereof 2 acres of orchard or vine- 
yard must be properly prepared and planted. Within five years at 
least one-fourth of the land is to be fenced in, and one-eighth cropped ; 
and within seven years the whole selection is to be fenced in, and at 
least one-fourth cleared and cropped. After that time, upon proof that 
the residential and other conditions have been duly complied with, a 
Crown grant will be issued on payment of survey, Crown grant, and 
registration fees. Until then assignments, transfers, and mortgages 
shall be null and void; and any such agreement entered into by the 
lessee shall lead to the forfeiture of the homestead farm, and debar him 
from making another application for a similar lease. A person who has 
received a certificate to the effect that he is entitled to a Crown grant, 
may, however, legally dispose of, and convey, assign, transfer, or mort- 
‘gage, his right and title therein. A selector who can prove residence 
for twelve months from the date of taking possession, and who has 
made all the improvements required to entitle him to a Crown grant, 
may at any time before the expiration of seven years, receive a Crown 
grant on payment of 5s. per acre, together with survey, Crown grant, 
and registration fees. Village sites may be set apart not more than 5 
miles distant from land intended for homestead farms, and subdivided 
into areas not exceeding 1 acre each. A selector may obtain a village 
allotment free, and build a house and take up his residence there 
instead of on his farm. The improvements on the homestead farm 
must, however, be made as before described. A Crown grant for the 
village allotment may be obtained, as soon as the selector is entitled to 
a grant for his homestead farm, on payment of £1, together with 
survey, Crown grant, and registration fees. 

Part II of the Act states that Crown lands may be set apart for 
homestead leases within 40 miles of a railway. Lands so set apart 
shall be divided into second and third class lands, the area of a lease to 
be from 1,000 to 3,000 acres of second-class, and from 1,000 to 5,000 
acres of third-class lands. The currency of all leases is to be thirty 
years. The rent is fixed at 1d. per acre per annum for the first 
fifteen years, and 2d. for the last fifteen years of the lease, for third-class 
lands ; and at 2d. per acre per annum for the first fifteen years, and 3d. 
for the remainder of the lease, for second-class lands. The lessee has to 
comply with the following conditions:—He must pay one-half of the 
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prescribed cost of survey in five yearly instalments ; he must reside on 
the land, either personally or by his agent or servant, for nine out of 
every twelve months during the first five years; he must within two 
years fence half the area of the lease, and within four years the whole 
area; he must expend, during each year from the sixth to the fifteenth, 
8d. per acre on the improvement of second-class lands, or 5d. per acre of 
third-class lands. If he should spend more during one year, he may take 
credit for the excess in the following year or years. Improvements may 
be any of the following :—Subdivision, clearing, cultivating, grubbing, 
draining, ringbarking, tanks, dams, wells, or any other work which 
increases or improves the agricultural or pastoral capabilities of the land. 
The boundary fence, after its erection, must at all times be keptin good 
order and repair. If the Minister approves of an application for a 
lease, and the land is not yet surveyed, the time for making improve- 
ments, &c., is to be computed from the day when the survey is completed. 
On the expiration of a lease, if all the terms have been complied with, 
the lessee is entitled to a Crown grant on payment of Crown grant 
and registration fees. He may obtain his Crown grant earlier if he has 
spent, in addition to the cost of the boundary fence, an amount equal to 
the aggregate rent payable for the last twenty-five years of his lease, 
but in that case he must pay to the Minister the difference between the 
aggregate amount of rents already paid and the value of the land, 
calculated at 6s. 3d. per acre for second-class, and 3s. 9d. per acre for 
third-class lands. Transfers are allowed after five years’ residence, either 
personal or by an agent ; but the approval of the Minister must first be 
obtained, and no lease can be transferred to any person who is already 
the holder of a homestead lease. 

Part IIT states that agricultural areas may be gazetted and disposed 
of under the following conditions:—The price is to be fixed by the 
Governor-in-Council, but is not to be less than 10s. per acre, payable 
in twenty yearly instalments, or sooner, as may be determined. To 
qualify for a lease it is necessary to be not less than 18 years of age. 
The maximum area is to be 1,000 acres and the minimum area, except in 
special cases approved by the Minister, 100 acres. All leases are to 
have a twenty years’ currency, and the lessee is to make the land the 
place of his habitual residence for six out of every twelve months during 
the first five years. Within two years at least one-tenth, and within 
five years the whole of the lease must be fenced in; and within ten 
years, in addition to the cost of the boundary fence, an amount equal to 
the full purchase money must be spent in improvements. The lessee 
will be entitled to a Crown grant on the expiration of his lease, or at 
_ any time after the first five years, if the necessary fencing and improve- 
ments have been completed and the full purchase money has been paid. 
The residential clause may be dispensed with if the lessee pays an office 
fee of 20s. and expends double the amount on improvements that he 
would have to spend if he resided on the land. 
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LAND LEGISLATION OF TASMANTA. 


In the earlier period of the occupation of Tasmania, from 1804 to 
1825, the island being administered as a part of New SouthWales, its 
settlement was subject to the regulations affecting the disposal of the 
Crown domain in that Colony. After its constitution under a separate 
administration, the regulations issued from the Colonial Office for the - 
settlement of the Crown lands in the mother Colony were made to 
apply also to Tasmania. New measures were introduced after self- 
government had been granted to the province, but they became so com- 
plicated and cumbersome that the necessity was felt of passing in 1890 
an Act consolidating into one comprehensive and general measure the 
twelve Acts previously in force. 

The business of the Lands and Survey Departments is now transacted 
by virtue of the Crown Lands Act of 1890, under which, for the con- 
venience of survey operations, the island is divided into thirteen survey 
districts. Lands of the Crown are divided into two classes, town lands 
and rural lands. Lands whichare known to contain auriferous or other 
minerals, and such lands as may be necessary for the preservation and 
growth of timbers, are dealt with under separate sections; and the 
Governor-in-Council is empowered to reserve such lands as he may think 
fit for a variety of public purposes. 

In the rural division any person of the age of 18 may select under 
this Act by private contract at the price and upon the terms set forth 
hereunder :— 


One lot of rural lands not exceeding 320 acres nor less than 15 acres. 


£05850. 
TO0iacres iat! 20s esses cocvsvacescrsbcscacessncewei ce oncereecsdi rhc osPoees 100 0 O 
AUS Foricredibisa.ssacuassereies seeuseetes istics eer sarees maeticeaetdasestertncns 33 6 8 
133 6 8 





Payable as follows :— 





Bess Gs 
Cash at time of purchase 3 6 8 
BinetiyearecscssesssercetsstecocneetesesCaertovte treuet stesso 50 0 
Second year 5 0 0 
TRG Veaer.s css sosccostuet ccc ttestee reticence 10 0 0 





And for every one of the eleven successive years 
to the fourteenth year inclusive at the rate 
Ob. £10) Per ANMIBMN w.r. 05.5 eesre eaten erie 110 0 0 
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And so in proportion for any greater or smaller area than 100 acres, 
but credit will not be given for any sum less than £15, Additional 
selections may be taken up provided the total area held by one selector 
does not exceed 220 acres. Selection by agents is not allowed. 


The conditions in connection with the credit system are as follow :— 
The purchaser shall commence to make improvements on the expiration 
of one year from the date of contract, and during eight consecutive years 
shall expend not less than 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, under penalty of 
forfeiture. Any surplus over 2s. 6d. per acre spent in any year may be 
set against a deficiency in another year, so that £1 per acre may be 
spent in the eight years. In the event of improvements to the full 
amount being made before the expiration of the eight years, the purchaser 
may pay off any balance due, discount being allowed. Payment of 
instalments may in certain cases be postponed, but interest must be paid 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. ‘The time for making the 
improvements may be extended for two years in certain cases. Should 
instalments not be paid within sixty days after becoming due the land 
may be put up to auction, the defaulter having the privilege of redeem- 
ing his land up to the time of sale by payment of the amount due, with 
interest and costs. If land sold at auction by reason of default realises 
over the upset price, the excess is handed to the defaulter. Land 
purchased on credit is not alienable until paid for, but transfers are 
allowed. ‘For five years after alienation land is liable to be resumed 
for mining purposes, compensation being paid to the occupier. All 
grant-deeds contain a reservation by the Crown of the right to mine for 
minerals. 


Rural lands not alienated and not exempt from sale may be sold 
by auction. Town lands are sold only in this way. £1 per acre is 
the lowest upset price, and agricultural lots must not exceed 320 acres. 
Lands unsold by auction may be disposed of by private contract, within 
one year from the time of being offered at auction. No lands may be 
sold by private contract within 5 miles of Hobart or Launceston. 


Mining areas may be proclaimed, within which land may be selected 
or sold by auction, in lots varying with the situation, from 1 to 10 acres 
if within a mile from a town, and up to 100 acres if at a greater distance. 
In these cases residence for five years is required ; in default the land to 
be forfeited to the Crown. In 1891 an Act was passed to regulate the 
sale or disposal of Crown lands occupied under residence or business 
license, or under miner’s right. Under this Act such land, in areas not 
exceeding one-quarter acre, may be sold by auction, persons in occu- 
pation having a preferential right of private purchase at the upset price 
fixed by the Land Commissioner. The manner of payment is settled 
by the Amended Act of 1892, which requires a deposit of one-sixth of 
the purchase money to be made, the balance to be paid in eleven equal 
monthly instalments. 
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Land selected or bought within a mining area is open to any person 
in search of gold or other mineral, after notice has been given to the 
owner or occupier, to whom compensation may be made for damage 
done. Persons who occupy land in a mining town, under a business 
license, and who have made improvements to the value of £50, may 
purchase one quarter of an acre for £10. 







Grazing leases of unoccupied country may be offered at auction, but 
such runs are liable at any time to be sold or licensed, or occupied for 
other than pastoral purposes. The rent is fixed by the Commissioner, 
and the run is put up to auction, the highest bidder receiving a lease 
for fourteen years. The lessee may cultivate such portion of the land 
as is necessary for the use of his family and establishment, but not for 
sale or barter. Should any portion of the run be sold or otherwise 
disposed of, a corresponding reduction may be made in the rent, which 
is payable half-yearly in advance. A lease is determinable should the 
rent not be paid within one month of becoming due. In the event of the 
land being wanted for sale or any public purpose, six months’ notice 
must be given to the lessee, who is to receive compensation for permanent 
improvements. Leases of not more than fourteen years may be granted 
for various public purposes, such as the erection of wharfs, docks, &c. 
Portions of a Crown reserve may also be leased for thirty years for 
manufacturing purposes. 

























Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1893 any person of the 
full age of 18 years, who has not purchased under the Crown Lands 
Act of 1890, or under the Crown Lands Amendment Act, may select 
and purchase one lot of rural land not more than 50 acres nor less than 
15 acres; and on payment of a registration fee of £1 an authority is 
issued to the selector to enter upon and take possession of the land, 
which must be done in person within six months from the date of issue 
of certificate. The purchase money, which is calculated on the upset 
price of £1 per acre, together with the survey fee, and with one-third 
of the whole added for credit, is payable in fifteen annual instalments, 
the first of which is due in the fourth year of occupation. A condition 
of purchase is that the selector must expend a sum equal to £1 per 
acre in effecting substantial improvements (other than buildings) on 
the land, or reside habitually thereon for the full term of eighteen 
years, before a grant deed will be issued. 









LAND LEGISLATION OF NEW ZEALAND. 






The first establishments in New Zealand were formed upon land 
obtained from the various native tribes, and the task of distinguishing 
between the few bona fide and the numerous bogus claims to the 
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possession of land thus acquired was the first difficulty which con- 
fronted Captain Hobson when, in 1840, he assumed the government of 
New Zealand. Trading in land with the natives had, from 1815 to 
1840, attained such proportions that the claims to be adjudicated 
upon covered 45,000,000 acres, the New Zealand Company, of which 
Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, of South Australian fame, was the 
managing director, claiming an estate of no less than 20,000,000 acres 
in area. In the year 1840, the Legislature of New South Wales passed 
a Bill empowering the Governor of that Colony to appoint a Commis- 
sioner to examine and report upon all claims to grants of land in New 
Zealand, all titles, except those allowed by Her Majesty, being declared 
nul and void. This Bill, before receiving the Royal assent, was 
superseded by an Act of the local Council, passed in 1841, under 
which the remaining claims were settled, and new regulations were 
adopted for the future disposal of the Crown lands. When, later on, 
the Colony became divided into independent provinces, each district 
had its own regulations, until, in 1858, an Act was passed by the 
General Assembly to regulate this question, embodying in one compre- 
hensive measure the regulations under which land could be alienated or 
demised in the various provinces of the Colony. The Act of 1858 was 
repealed by that of 1876 and its amendments, the latter having since 
been repealed to give way to legislation of a more liberal nature. 
The enactments of 1885, 1887, and 1888 which followed have been 
superseded by the Lands Act of 1892, under which” the Crown lands 
are now administered. For convenience the Colony is divided into ten 
land districts, each being under the local direction of a commissioner 
and a land board. 

Crown lands are divided into three classes:—1. Town and village 
lands, the upset prices of which are respectively not less than £20 
and £3 per acre; such lands are sold by auction. 2. Suburban lands, 
being lands in the vicinity of any town lands, the upset price of which 
may not be less than £2 per acre ; these lands are also sold at auction. 
3. Rural lands, being lands not reserved for towns and villages, 
classified into first and second class lands, which may be disposed of 
at not less than £1 per acre for first class, and 5s. an acre for second 
class lands; such lands may be either sold by auction after survey, if 
of special value, as those covered with valuable timber, &c., or be 
declared open for application as hereafter described. Pastoral lands 
are included within the term “rural lands,” and are disposed of by 
lease. 

No rural section may be larger than 640 acres in extent if of first- 
class land, or 2,000 acres if of second-class land, whether it is offered by 
auction or granted on application ; but this limit does not apply to land 
classified as pastoral. No person can select more than 640 acres of first- 
class or 2,000 acres of second-class land, inclusive of any land which he 
may already hold ; but this proviso also does not apply to pastoral land. 
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Crown lands may be acquired as follows :—(1) By auction, after 
survey, in which case one-fifth of the price must be paid down at the time 
of sale, and the balance, with the Crown grant fee, within thirty days ; 
(2) by application, after the lands have been notified as open to selection, 
in which case the applicant must fill up a form and make the declaration 
and deposit required by the particular system under which he wishes to 
select. 


After lands have been notified as open under the optional system, 
they may be selected for cash, with the condition that such lands 
shall within seven years be improved to an amount of £1 per acre for 
first-class land, and 10s. an acre for second-class land. One-fifth of the 
price is to be paid down at the time of application and the balance 
within thirty days, if the land is surveyed; or the survey-fee if the 
land is unsurveyed:(the latter going towards the purchase of the land), 
and the balance within thirty days of notice that survey is completed. 
A certificate of occupation will issue to the purchaser on final payment, 
which will be exchanged for a Crown grant so soon as the Board 
is satisfied that the improvements mentioned above have been 
completed. 


After notification, lands may be selected for occupation with right 
of purchase under a license for twenty-five years. At any time 
subsequent to the first ten years, and after having resided on the land 
and made the improvements hereafter described, the licensee can, on 
payment of the upset price, acquire the freehold. If not purchased 
after the first ten and before the expiry of the twenty-five years of 
the term, the license may be exchanged for a lease in perpetuity. The 
rent is 5 per cent. on the cash price of the Jand. A half-year’s rent 
has to be paid in with the application, if for surveyed land, and this sum 
represents the six months’ rent due in advance on the Ist day of January 
or July following the selection. If the land is unsurveyed, the cost of 
survey is to be deposited, and is credited to the selector as so much rent 
paid in advance, counted from the 1st day of January or July following 
thirty days’ notice of the completion of survey. Residence on and 
improvement of the land are compulsory, as hereafter described. 


Lands notified under the optional system may be selected on a lease 
for 999 years (or in perpetuity), subject to the conditions of residence 
and improvements hereafter described. The rental is 4 per cent. on the 
cash price of the land. The application must be accompanied by half a 
year’s rent, which, in the case of surveyed lands, represents that due 
on the Ist day of January or July following the date of selection. In 
the case of unsurveyed lands, the cost of survey must be deposited, and 
is credited to the selector as so much rent paid in advance, dating from 
the Ist day of January or July after thirty days’ notice of completion of 
survey. ‘Two or more persons may make a joint application to hold 
as tenants in common under either of the two last-named tenures, 
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Under all systems—excepting cash purchases, or pastoral and small 
grazing-run leases—residence and improvements are the same. Residence 
is compulsory (with a few exceptions mentioned in the Act), and must 
commence on bush or swamp lands within four years, and on open or 
partly open land within one year, from the date of selection. On lands 
occupied with a right of purchase, such residence must be continuous for 
six years in the case of bush or swamp land, and for seven years in the 
case of open or partly open land ; on lease-in-perpetuity lands residence 
must be continuous for a term of ten years. The Board has power to 
dispense with residence in certain cases, such as where the selector 
resides on adjacent lands, or is a youth or an unmarried woman living 
with his or her parents. The term “ residence” includes the erection of 
a habitable house to be approved of by the Board. 

Improvements are the same for all classes of land—excepting cash 
purchases or pastoral and small grazing-run leases—and are as follow :— 
(1.) Within one year from the date of the license or lease the land 
must be improved to an amount equal to 10 per cent. of its value. 
(2.) Within two years the land must be improved to the amount 
of another 10 per cent. (3.) Within six years the land must be 
improved to the value of another 10 per cent., making 30 per cent. 
in all within the six years. (4.) In addition to the foregoing, the land 
must be further improved to the amount of £1 an acre for first-class 
land, and for second-class land to an amount equal to the net price of 
the land, but not more than 10s. an acre. The term “improvements” 
includes the reclamation of swamps, clearing of bush, cultivation, 
planting of trees, making of hedges, cultivation of gardens, fencing, 
draining, making of roads, wells, water-tanks, water-races, sheep-dips, 
embankments or protective works, or the effecting of any improve- 
ment in the character or fertility of the soil, or the erection of any 
building, &c. ; and the term “ cultivation” includes the clearing of land 
for cropping, or clearing and ploughing for laying down artificial 
grasses, &c. 

Under the existing regulations any number of persons, not less than 
twelve, may apply for a block of land of not less than 1,000 acres nor 
more than 11,000 acres in extent, but the number of members shall 
be such that there shall be one for every 200 acres in the block, and no 
one may hold more than 320 acres, except of swamp lands, when the area 
may be 500 acres. The price of lands within a special settlement is fixed 
by special valuation, being not less than 10s. an acre; the rental is not 
less than 4 per cent. on the capital value of the land, and the tenure 
a lease in perpetuity. Residence, occupation, and improvements are 
generally the same as already described, and applications have to be 
made in manner to be prescribed by the regulations. 

Village settlements are disposed of under regulations made from time 
to time by the Governor, but the main features are as follow :— 
Such settlements may be divided into—(1.) Village allotments not 
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exceeding one acre each, which are disposed of either by auction amongst 
the applicants, orby application as already described, with option of 
tenure, the cash price being not less than £3 per allotment; (2.) 
Homestead allotments not exceeding 100 acres each, which are 
leased in perpetuity at a 4-per-cent. rental on a capital valte of not 
less than 10s. per acre. Residence, improvements, and applications are 
the same as already described. The leases are exempt from liability 
to be seized or sold for debt or bankruptcy. The Governor is empowered 
in certain cases, and under regulation, to advance small sums for the 
purpose of enabling selectors to profitably occupy their allotments. 


Small grazing runs are divided into two classes: first class, in which 
they do not exceed 5,000 acres ; and second class, in which they do not 
exceed 20,000 acres in area. The rental in both cases is not less than 
2} per cent. on the capital value per acre. Small grazing runs are 
leased for terms of twenty-one years, with right of renewal for a like 
term, ata rent of 24 per cent. on the value of the land. The runs 
are declared open for selection, and applications and declarations on 
the forms provided have to be filled in and left at the Lands Office, 
together with the deposit of one half year’s rent, which represents that 
due on the Ist day of March or September following the selection. A 
selector of a small grazing run may not hold more than one such run, 
nor may he hold any freehold or leasehold land of any kind whatever 
over 1,000 acres in area exclusive of the area he applies for under 
this system. The lease entitles the holder to the grazing rights and 
to the cultivation of any part 6f the run, and to the reservation of 150 
acres around his homestead through which no road may be taken ; but 
the runs are subject to the mining laws. Residence is compulsory, on 
bush or swamp land, within three years, and on open land, within one 
year ; and it must be continuous to the end of the term, though this 
latter condition may in certain cases be relaxed. Improvements are 
necessary as follow :—Within the first year, to the amount of one year’s 
rent; within the second year, to the amount of another year’s rent ; 
and within the next six years to the value of two years’ rent ; making 
a sum equal to four years’ rental to be spent on the run in six years. 
In addition to this, first-class runs must be improved to an amount of 
10s. an acre, and second-class runs to an amount of 5s., if the runs are 
under bush. After three years’ compliance with the conditions, these 
runs may be divided among the members of the selector’s family. 


Purely pastoral country is let by auction for varying terms not 
exceeding twenty-one years; but, except in extraordinary circum- 
stances, no run can be of a carrying capacity greater than 20,000 sheep, 
or 4,000 head of cattle. Runs are classified from time to time, by special 
commissioners, into those which are suitable for carrying more than 
5,000 sheep (let'as above), and into pastoral-agricultural country, which 
may be either let as pastoral runs, generally for short terms, or be cut 
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up for settlement in some form. Leases of pastoral-agricultural lands 
may be resumed at any time after twelve months’ notice without 
compensation. No one can hold more than one run unless it 
possesses a smaller carrying capacity than 10,000 sheep, in which 
case he may hold additional country up to that limit. Runs are 
offered at auction from time to time, and half a year’s rent has to be 
paid down at the time of sale, which represents that due in advance on 
the 1st March or September following the sale, and the purchaser 
has to make the declaration required by the Act. All leases begin on 
the lst March; they entitle the holder to the grazing rights, but 
not to the soil, timber, or minerals; and the lease terminates at any 
part of the run which may be leased for another purpose, purchased 
or reserved. The tenant has to prevent the burning of timber or 
bush, and the growth of gorse, broom or sweet-briar, and to 
destroy the rabbits on his run. With the consent of the Land Board, 
the interest in a run may be transferred or mortgaged, but power 
of sale under a mortgage must be exercised within two years. In 
case it is determined to again lease any run on expiry of the lease, 
it must be offered at auction twelve months before the end of the term, 
and if, on leasing, it shall be purchased by some person other than the 
previous lessee, valuation for improvements, to be made by an 
appraiser, shall be paid by the incoming tenant, but to a value not 
greater than three times the annual rent, except in the’ case of a 
rabbit-proof fence, which is valued separately. Runs may also be 
divided with the approval of the Land Board. 

Three Acts dealing with the lands of the Colony were passed by the New 
Zealand Parliament during 1893, viz. :—An “ Act to provide a Court of 
Inquiry into Purchases and Leases of Native Lands” ; an “Act to authorise 
the acquisition of Land owned by Natives for the purpose of Land Settle- 
ment”; and the “Land Act Amendment Act, 1893.” The last-named Act 
makes some slight amendments, which for the greater part are merely 
verbal, in the Land Act of 1892; while the Act dealing with the acquisition 
of native lands gives authority to the Government to acquire portions, as 
gazetted, of 7,000,000 acres of waste lands, principally in the North Island, 
owned by natives. Such lands may either be sold and conveyed to 
Her Majesty at the value fixed by the Native Land Purchase Board, 
to be established under the Act, or disposed of by lease under the 
provisions of the Land Act of 1892. 


AUSTRALASIAN SETTLEMENT. 


The particulars given in the foregoing pages will have made the 
fact abundantly clear that the main object of the land legislation, 
however variously expressed, has been to secure the settlement of the 
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public estate by an industrious class, who, confining their efforts to areas 
of moderate extent, would thoroughly develop the resources of the 
land. But where the character of the country does not favour agricul- 
tural occupation or mixed farming, the laws contemplated that the 
State lands should be leased in blocks of considerable size for pastoral 
occupation, and it was hoped that, by this form of settlement, vast 
tracts, which when first opened up seemed ill-adapted even for the 
sustenance of live stock, might be ultimately made available for indus- 
trial settlement. To how small an extent the express determination of 
the legislators to settle an industrious peasantry on the soil was accom- 
plished will presently be illustrated from the records of several of 
the provinces ; but in regard to pastoral settlement the purpose was 
fully achieved-—large areas, pronounced by even experienced explorers 
to be uninhabitable wilds, have since been occupied by thriving flocks, 
and every year sees the great Australian desert of the early explorers 
receding step by step. The following statement shows the area of 
land alienated by each province, the area leased, and the area neither 
alienated nor leased at the close of 1893. The term “alienated” is used 
for the purpose of denoting that the figures include lands granted with- 
out purchase. The area so disposed of has not been inconsiderable in 
several provinces :— 




















Area alienated Area neither 
Ore ae oleate || ||| ace 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 

New South Wales ...... 198,848,000 | 44,352,937 | 127,092,070 27,402,993 
\WACCOTIR). <2 sp stenseesveecss| 56,245,760 | 24,471,993 | 15,070,974 16,702,793 
Queensland ...............| 427,838,100 | 13,788,127 | 281,316,885 | 132,733,088 
South Australia, Soiihs 

OE DG SNL wren cua seeees 243,244,800 8,358,612 103,813,038 | 131,073,150 
Northern Territory ...... , 335,116,800 477,211 | 57,367,680 | 277,271,909 
Western Australia ...... | 678,400,000 7,844,338 | 93,237,728 | 577,317,934 
PPaBMANIB 225 <asreseersee: | 16,778,000 4,785,172 651,903 11,340,925 
New Zealand ............ 66,861,440 | 21,137,601 | 14,410,111 31,313,728 

[eee ee 
Australasia ............ | 2,023,332,900 | 125,215,991 | 692,960,389 |1,205, 156,520 
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The proportion which these figures bear to the total area of each 
Colony is shown below :— 





* 
| Area alienated Area neither 

Colony. or in process Area leased. alienated 

of alienation. | nor leased. 














Per cent. Per cent. . Per cent. 

New South Wales .........ccccseseseeneeeees 22°3 63°9 13°8 
Wiehe itt ace: ab oares cenes secoctemseeb ames es 43°5 26°8 29°7 
(Stree wesbsa cp oles sonst vecercwmscvee 32 | 658 31-0 
South Australia, south of 26° S.L....... 34 | 427 53°9 
Northern Territory O1 171 82:8 
Western Australia ........... 12 13°7 85'1 
"TESINATIBR i govienosccoweonscessie esos ase cseeceeey- 28°5 | 3°9 67°6 
NewiZealang ......0cs0vr-cosereyeereweccesess 31°6 | 21°6 46°8 

Australasia ......c.cocscerereessess coors 6:2 34°2 59°6 




















The figures in the foregoing table disclose many grounds for congratula- 
tion. Of 2,023 million acres which comprise the area of Australasia, 818 
millions, or 40-4 per cent., are under occupation for productive purposes, 
and there is every probability that this area will be greatly added to in 
the near future. New South Wales shows the least area returning no 
revenue, for out of nearly 200 million acres only 27 millions remain 
unoccupied, and much of this is represented by lands which the State 
has reserved from occupation, and which are used for travelling stock or 
for various public purposes, including lands reserved for future settle- 
ment along the track of the great trunk line of railways. The Colony 
of Tasmania has 68 per cent. of its area unoccupied, the western part of 
the island being so rugged as to forbid settlement. New Zealand 
favoured also with a beneficent climate, has nearly half its area not utilised, 
a circumstance entirely due to the mountainous character of its territory. 
Settlement in Western Australia is only in its initial stage ; much of the 
area of the Colony is practically unknown, and much of what is known 
is thought to be little worth settlement. Much the same thing was con- 
fidently predicted of western New South Wales and South Australia, 
though, as subsequent events proved, the forebodings were untrue. In 
South Australia proper—that is, south of the 26th degree of south lati- 
tude—only 46 per cent. is in occupation ; and in the Northern Territory, 
only 17 percent. The practice of sales by auction without conditions of 
settlement was a necessary part of the system of land legislation which 
prevailed in most of the Colonies ; but this ready means of raising revenue 
offered the temptation to the Governments, where land was freely saleable, 
to obtain revenue in an easy fashion. The result of the system was not 
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long in making itself felt, for pastoralists and others desirous of 
accumulating large estates were able to take advantage of such sales, 
and of the ready manner in which transfers of land conditionally 
purchased could be made, to acquire large holdings, and in this mannér 
the obvious intentions of the Lands Acts were defeated. Notwithstand- 
ing failures in this respect, the Acts have otherwise been successful, as 
will appear from the following table, as well as other pages in this 
volume. It is unfortunate that detailed information regarding settle- 
ment can only be given for three of the Colonies, viz., New South Wales, 
South Australia, and New Zealand. The information given for New 
South Wales in the table refers to the year 1893; and for South 
Australia and New Zealand, to the Census year of 1891 :— 





New South Wales. South Australia, New Zealand. 





Size of Holdings. 
gs. Number | 4,09 of | Number Area of | Number | roo of 

of ling: of ress of , 
Holdings. | Holdings. | poigings, | Holdings. | pojdings, | Holdings 





Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1to 100acres .. A 25,861 941,444 6,804 183,443 25,628 742,446. 
101 to 1,000 acres 23,342 | 8,227,296 10,618 | 4,711,060 15,890 | 4,818,277 
1,001 to 5,000 acres .. = 4,055 | 8,321,068 2,394 ( 4,623,937 1,675 | 3,425,185 
5,001 to 20,000 acres .... 5 832 | 8,560,260 481 | 4,737,253 436 | 4,468,203 
20,001 acres and upwards 338 | 17,627,413 58 | 1,974,995 148 | 5,943,418 














MOtAISs5.09 onsieee dveine 54,428 | 43,677,481 20,355 | 16,230,688 43,777 | 19,397,529 














Out of the 43,677,481 acres set down to New South Wales in the 
foregoing, 39,251,547 acres are in the actual occupation of the owners, 
and 4,425,934 acres are held under rent. In New Zealand the pro- 
portion of rented land is much greater; the area occupied by the owners 
is 12,410,242 acres, while the proportion rented is 6,987,287, or 36 per 
cent. In South Australia only 5,510,289 acres are occupied by the 
owners, while 10,720,399 acres, or 66 per cent., are rented. The most 
remarkable feature of the table is that in New South Wales more than 
half the alienated land is owned by 672 persons, while in New Zealand 
584 persons own considerably more than one half. In South Australia 
1,283 persons own half the alienated land. 












FOOD SUPPLY AND COST OF LIVING. 


ONSIDERING the comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, 
food of all kinds is fairly cheap, and articles of diet which in other 
countries are almost within the category of luxuries, are largely used, 
even by the poorer classes. The average quantities of the principal 
articles of common diet annually consumed in the various Colonies of 
Australasia are given below :— 





— 















| | | cf 
Sol vaiinres | eed Neat tay tpg E 
s= | 5 a ae a (a e Es 
A & BS Z < 
Grain— | 
Wiheatiyeccces:oye2: 1b.|.390°0 | 300°0 | 246°0 | 390°0 | 390-0 | 362-0 | 454°0 | 334°0 
IRICCsscscctes web} 11°8 el A920 12332) 252. 8:2 8°6 10°7 
Oatmeal ..... es lb|, 422 6:0 4°3 4°3 AQ oh as = 4°9 
Potatoes........ ...lb.| 206°5 | 353°0 | 281-0 | 205°0 | 99°7 | 550°0 | 461-0 | 305-0 
Sugar ...Jb.} 93°5 | 90°8 | 80°0 | 96°3 | 106-2 | ‘87:0 | 86°83 91-2 
Pos Wsece ss oct elb.|) 278 dost 8-4 65 | 106) 6°7 6:2 73 
Coffee . ..oz.| 11° |] 17°74] 104] 21°99 | 242] 10:2 9:2 13°4 
Cheese Ss scstesssese: Ib.| 5:2 2°8 , ues oe Ean ee 4:0 
Butter... vlb.| 16°7 | 14°6 ate 355 see a4 S63 15°7 
Salticisccssessesee.s-coee lb.| 43°38 | 21:0 | 51°5 .. | 19°4] 22:2] 33°99 365 
Meat— ; 
Beeli ecscessecen sere Tb.| 176°8 | 155-0 | 280-0 ay Pe 60°0 | 90°0 | 161°1 
Mutton -....-..-2¢ lb.| 104°8 | 98:0 | 90°0 ay ... |150°0 |110°0 | 103-7 
Pork and bacon...lb.} 9°5 | 12°0 + or) ee fr tee 10°8 


























Tt will be seen that the consumption of wheat varies from 246 lb. in 
Queensland to 454 Ib. in New Zealand, the average consumption being 
334 Ib. per head. “Rice varies greatly in the quantity used, only 7-1 Ib. 
being the consumption of Victoria as against 25:2 lb. in Western 
Australia. The consumption of oatmeal does not vary much, but it is 
larger in Victoria than in the other Colonies. The use of tea is universal 
in Australia, the consumption being largest in Western Australia and 
Queensland, with 10-6 lb. and 8-4 lb. respectively. Sugar also enters 
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largely into consumption, the average being 93-5 lb. per head in New 
South Wales and 90°8 lb. in Victoria. Coffee is not a universal 
beverage in Australasia, the consumption being a little more than one- 
ninth that of tea. Itis used most largely in South Australia and Western 
Australia, where the annual demand amounts to 21:9 oz. and 24:2 oz. 
respectively. 

The consumption per head of potatoes in some of the Colonies is 
probably less than the foregoing table shows; thus, in the case of Tasmania, 
the return shows a consumption of 550 lb.; and in New Zealand, of 461 Ib. 
It is probable that potatoes are in some years grown in excess of the 
local requirements, and the market in New South Wales and other 
continental Colonies not being sufficient to absorb this excess, it remains 
unconsumed or is given to live stock and poultry. Under these circum- 
stances, it is impossible to determine with exactitude the quantity entering 
into the food consumption of the population. 

The consumption of meat has been ascertained with exactness for 
only five Colonies, but these may be taken as fairly representing the 
whole group. The average quantity of beef consumed in the year 
amounts to 161-1 1b. per head ; that of mutton, to 103-7 lb.; and that of 
pork, 10-8 Ib. ; in all, 275-6 lb. It would appear that each inhabitant of 
these Colonies requires daily about three-quarters of a pound of meat, 
and that during the year two sheep are killed for each member of the 
community, and one bullock to every five persons. It is obvious, 
therefore, that much meat must be wasted. 

The quantity of meat used by the Australasian people, as shown by the 
above figures, is the most remarkable feature of their diet. The con- 
sumption per inhabitant in Germany is 64 ]b.; in Australia it is four 
times that quantity; while in the United States, a meat exporting 
country, the consumption is little more than half that of Australasia. 
The following table shows the meat consumption per head for the 
principal countries of the world :— 















Country. inhabhenk Country. Inbabhant: 

Great Britain ..............06. 109 PRO HAN AE Stes cartes ete 57 
PLANCO Sn eee tae meee 77 Sweden .. es 62 
Germany... 64 Norway .. ee 78 

ussia ...... = 51 Denmark. ..0.<s:...50 aa 64 
Ag NRIATG ccesero sacs sees 61 Switzerland ....... ss 62 
Witaliy. 2 s)csecarazssdees fone 26 United States ....... ae 150 
POM ooo sos ee meee ost ee 71 Canada... ......2.252. as 90 
Boles 3553 ce 65 Australasia. .........--0o-0s 276 














Judged by the standard of the food consumed, the lot of the popu- 
lation of Australasia must appear far more tolerable than that of the 
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people of most other countries. This will most clearly appear from the 
following table, the particulars given in which, with the exception of 
the figures referring to Australasia, have been taken from Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics :-— 














































Lb. per Inhabitant. b | 
| {aie s g5 
Country. Me 3 ¢ g 25 ae 
ell seek Sea sia [See isaae iwes A 
United Kingdom ............+.. 378 | 109| 75} 19) 380) 40 91 | 3,739 
Hiatk@@yai.cok. ose ccadscceecencace AO ig AE |. 20 8| 570} 20 66 | 3,993 
Germany ... esse Serene’ 550 | 64) 18 8 |1,020 | 17 78 | 4,708 
PEGE AGn co ee ce eevee ens en teneee 635 51 ll 5 | 180 19 6 3,532 
Austria ... ..| 460 61 18 7 | 560 14 28 3,502 
Thaly ....c.c:.csescaeeceroesss ..| 400 26 8 4) 50 18 20 2,152. 
PAI, caneccceussermaee darren ..| 480 | 71 6 Bi B205) ely 6 | 2,597 
Pontwgal: a5 ..00 eteae sean ..., 500 49 12 3 40 17 18 2,659 
Sweden ... ...| 560 62 | 22 1] 500 28 112 4,012 
Norway ...... ...| 440 | 78} 13] 14] 500 | 40) 144 3,627 
Denmark ... ...| 560 64 | 22 22 | 410 25 140 4,071 
Holland)... ...| 560 | 57 | 35; 15 820 | 20) 240] 4,635 
Belgium ........... | 590 | 65 | 27) 15 41,050] ... | 142] 5,034 
Switzerland ..... | 440 | 62] 26| 11] 140] ... | 110] 2,766 
ROUMAIA j202.2<cc0neseocpeorede>| 400 | 82 4 9 SOs me 8 2,414 
MGDIpIEe taticstsceuscscectcss oy oncaeel 400 | 84 4 9 80 as 8 2,422 
United States 1370 | 150 | 53 | 20) 170| 39] 162] 3,415 
Canada: co nctnccs bos ...| 400 90 | 45 22; 600 40 72 4,013 
Australasia <.<c.<is..cessveonse» 350 | 276 | 91 20 | 305 |36°5| 127 4,470 








Taking the articles of the foregoing list, with the exception of tea 
and coffee, and reducing them to a common basis of comparison, it will 
be found that the amount of thermo-dynamic power capable of being 
generated by the food consumed in Australasia is only exceeded by that 
of Germany, Holland, and Belgium. For the purpose of comparison the 
figures of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., in his well known work on Foods, 
have been used, and the heat developed has been reduced to the equiva- 
lent weight lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo-dynamic effect 
of food, grain has. been reduced to its equivalent in flour, and regard has 
been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. The figures for 
potatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of Statistics ; but it 
is a probable supposition that but a small proportion of the quantity 
over 400 lb. set down for any country is required for human consump- 
tion, and the figures relating to some of the countries—notably the 
three just mentioned—are therefore excessive. The substances included 
in this table are largely supplemented both in America and Europe by 
other foods, but not more so than in these Colonies ; and in the table 
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just given will probably be found a just view of the comparative quantity 
and food value of the articles of consumption in each of the countries 
mentioned. To make such a comparison perfectly just, the average 
amount of work which each individual in the community is called upon 
to perform should be taken into consideration. In Australasia the 
proportion of women and children engaged in laborious occupations is 
far smaller than in Europe and America, and the hours of labour of all 
persons are also less, so that the amount of food-energy required is 
reduced in proportion. 

In Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, under the heading of “ Diet,” is 
given a measure of the aggregate amount of work performed by persons 
doing physical and mental labour, and it would appear that the food of an 
average man, when burnt in the body, should be equal to at least 3,300 
foot tons of work daily; that of a woman, 2,200 3 and of a child, 1,100 foot 
tons. For Australasia the average of all persons would be about 2,125 
foot tons, whereas, from the table just given, the amount of work which 
the daily food consumed by each individual in the Colonies from the 
principal foods consumed is equivalent to, is not less than 4,470 foot 
tons. 

It must be admitted, however, that the method of comparison adopted 
in the foregoing table is not entirely satisfactory, as the different functions 
of various kinds of food have not been considered. Experiments and 
observations made in Europe show that a standard may be set up, by 
which the amount of nutrients required to maintain different classes of 
people may be measured. Professor Voit, of Munich, whose authority 
is accepted by European specialists, has ascertained that to sustain a 
labouring man engaged in moderately hard muscular work are required 
118 grams of protein, and quantities of carbo-hydrates and fats, sufficient 
with the protein to yield 3,050 calories of energy. There are 454 grams 
in a pound avoirdupois, and the calorie is the amount of heat that would 
raise the temperature of 4 lb. of water 1° Fahrenheit. Applying the 
ascertained values of the various foods, the consumption of which has 
just been given, it will be found that the daily consumption per 
inhabitant is equivalent to 115 grams of protein and 3,494 calories, or 
about the quantity Professor Voit declares to be sufficient for a labouring 
man. If allowance be made for the fact that only 40 per cent. of 
the population are adult males, 33 per cent. women, and 27 per cent. 
children, the quantity of food consumed in New South Wales would 
appear to be far in excess of the actual requirements of the population, 
and though the excess may be looked upon as waste, it is none the less 
evidence of the wealth of the people whose circumstances permit them 
them to indulge in it. 

The.following table, in which the figures for Australasia are calculated 
for the five years ended with 1892, while those for other countries are 
taken from an article in the “Journal de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris,” gives the annual consumption of tobacco in Australasia and 
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excessive :— 


the principal countries of the world. The use of tobacco appears to be 
more prevalent in Western Australia and New South Wales than 
in any of the other Colonies, while the least consumption is in South 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
the world, the average consumption of Australasia will not appear 


Compared with other parts of 







































Country. Lb. Country. Lb. 
WNUBEERINSIES acct as cscs sceceneatenss 2°83 || WIRIANG (or. oocvcesoeaceedsvescosoes 2°73 
New South Wales ..... ....| 3°38 || Austria-Hungary .............-. 2°73 
Wictoria ...:- 60 se22s.ees2ese 3°01 Wally 25 55-2 sccseemesesassesscesnases 1:28 
Queensland ......... 2-83 |\WPSpalilncesccccs.cseasescsecenetsce sony 1:10 
South Australia ........ 1-94 |} Holland ...........cscsscensereeees 6°92 
Western Australia ..... 3°82 |] Belgium ............cescceeseee eens 3°15 
Pasmignia. scr2ciqistsccss-seacees 2°02 |, Switzerland .................s.000+- 3°24 
New Zealand ................0008 2°09 Sweden...... 1°87 
United Kingdom ................65 1:38 | Denmark . 2:24 
MAN COst.ccccsesecssscessecseseseeeeee 2°05 Norway..........+ 2-29 
Germany. .ccrses cscs sesseceseeesecens 3°00 United States ... ..| 4°40 
IRURSIB Soca rca sore ecoot aceon ase eciees 1°82 \ Gannda ws ersieticetacsescnceeaees 2°11 













Taking Australasia as a whole, it compares very favourably with most 
of the European countries in the quantity of intoxicants annually con- 
sumed by each inhabitant, as the following statement shows. The 
figures, which are reduced to gallons of proof spirit from data given in 
Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, would look even more favourable to 
Australasia were the fact of the large preponderance of males over 
females in these Colonies made a feature in the comparison :— 






































Country. Consumption. Country. Consumption. 
} 

gallons, gallons. 
United Kingdom ............ 3°57 | Portugal) ..ci-.scecsessceeves- 3:00 
France 5°10 Holland 4:00 
Germany 3°08 Belgium ..... 4:00 
Russia...... 2°02 | Denmark ........ 5:00 
Austria ... 2°80 | Scandinavia........ 4°36 
Italy ...... 3°40 | United States .. 2°65 
DPAallliescoesessss ceecsvasawe dees 2°85 | Australasia ...........see- 2:20 










The following table shows the consumption for all the Colonies during 
the year 1893, except in the case of Western Australia and Tasmania, 
where the figures refer to the year 1892. 
and Western Australia, whence no returns relating to breweries are 


In the case of South Australia 
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obtainable, the consumption of beer has been assumed to be the average 
of the other five Colonies :— 





Spirits. Beer, &c. 





Total. Total. 


itant. 
Alcohal (proof) 


Per inhab- 
itant. 
Per inhab- 
Equivalent in 
per inhabitant. 





galls. .| galls. |galls.| galls. 


0g 
2 
=] 
n 


New South Wales.| 999,984 1,019,130 | 0°84 | 11,178,264 


=) 
> 
© 


Victoria 793,947 1,026,573 | 0°88 | 13,198,119 
Queensland 405,316 237,078 | 0°56| 3,591,891 
South Australia ...} 150,055 341,398 | 1-00 | 3,257,988 
Western Australia. 86,865 | 1°52 113,816 | 2:23 
Tasmania 78,953 19,891 | 0°13 


461,283 112,105 | 0°17 





Total and Means} 2,976,403 | 0: 2,869,991 | 0°71 | 38,361,301 


























The largest consumption of spirits per inhabitant is in Western 
Australia, Queensland being second. Wine is used most freely in 
Western Australia, South Australia, and Victoria, and beer in the 
Colony of Victoria. The average consumption of alcohol in all the 
Colonies amounts to 2:20 gallons of proof spirit per inhabitant, ranging 
from 3°45 gallons in Western Australia to 1-74 gallons in New Zealand. 
There has been a great diminution in the quantity of alcohol consumed 
in the Australasian Colonies during the last few years. In 1889 the 
average consumption was 2°82 gallons of proof alcohol ; in 1890 it was 
2°90 gallons ; in 1891, 2-93 gallons; in 1892 it fell to 2-62 gallons; 
and in 1893, still further to 2-20 gallons. 

It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are not 
heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported articles; this 
belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Australian wines have a 
natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof spirit, while from analyses 
recently made it would appear that the strength of these wines offered 
for sale varies from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. On the same authority 
it was stated that imported beers ranged from 13-88 to 15-42 per cent. 
in the case of English, and from 9°58 to 11-76 per cent. of proof spirit 
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in Lager, while the local manufacture varied according to the make 
from 11-21 to 15:12, the average being 13°75 per cent. It is generally 
understood, however, that since the imposition of excise duties on 
colonial beer in New South Wales in 1887, the strength of the article 
has been somewhat reduced in that Colony, and does not average more 
than 13 per cent. of proof spirit. 


COST OF LIVING. 


Sufficient data are not available to enable a calculation to be made of 
the cost of living in all the Colonies, but with the materials to hand an 
estimate can be arrived at for New South Wales. In the year 1892 an 
estimate was made of the yearly expenditure of the population of that 
Colony, and it was found that it amounted to £55,445,000. Since the 
year named there has been a shrinkage of incomes and a falling-off in 
the consumption of articles of luxury, so that the expenditure just 
given may be excessive when compared with that of the year 1893. 
The distribution of this expenditure, together with the rates per 


inhabitant, is shown below :— 
Total Per 
Expenditure. Inhabitant. 


£ £s.0id. 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages 17,228,300 1411 6% 


Fermented and spirituous liquors 4,512,200 16 44 
Tobacco 1,414,300 3 114 
Clothing and drapery ... 8,391,600 2 0 
Furniture ts 805,900 13 7% 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellings ... 6,726,700 13 10 
Locomotion 1,705,600 8 
Fuel and light 1,797,300 10 5 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging 3,318,000 16 34 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing 1,427,800 "4 2 


Religion, charities, education (not including State 
expenditure) 716,400 


Art and amusement 1,595,900 
Books, newspapers, &C. ..-scsssseeeeeeeeeeerees ere 765,400 
Postage and telegrams, direct taxation 743,100 
Household expenses not included elsewhere ... 2,814,600 
Miscellaneous expenses 1,482,000 
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£55,445, 100 


rs 
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The conditions of life and the standard of living are much the same 
in all the Colonies, but it would undoubtedly be incorrect to assume 
that the average expenditure throughout Australasia is equal to that 
of New South Wales. Making an arbitrary reduction on the New 
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South Wales rates of 10 per cent. for the other Colonies, the expenditure 


for Australasia would be as follows :— 


Total Per 
Expenditure. Inhabitant. 


£s, 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages 53,448,800 a3: 11 
Fermented and spirituous liquors ... ... 13,998,600 3 11 
Tobacco «+ 4,387,700 Se, 
Clothing and drapery ... «-» 26,033,900 6 12 
Furniture --» 2,500,200 0 12 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellings . «-- 20,868,800 
Locomotion .. 5,291,400 
Fuel and light .» 5,575,900 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging .. .-» 10,294,200 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing..... 4,429,600 
Religion, charities, education (not including State 
expenditure) 2,222,500 
Art and amusement «» 4,974,400 
Books, newspapers, &c. seseeee 2,374,600 
Postage and telegrams, direct taxation 2,305,400 
Household expenses not included elsewhere. .. 8,731,900 
Miscellaneous expenses 4,597,700 


— 
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£172,035,600 43 12 10 
The expenditure in New South Wales for the year given amounted 
to £46 18s. 7d. per head, or at the rate of 2s, 63d. per day. The daily 
expenditure may be thus distributed :— 





Proportion 


Pence per day. of Expenditure. 





31'1 

watt i 151 
Rent ae 3: 12:1 
Direct taxes .. oye f 14 
Sundries cn 4 40°3 





1000 








According to Mulhall, the expenditure per inhabitant in the leading 
countries of Europe and in the United States is :— 





Expenditure | | Expenditure 
Country. per Country. per 
Inhabitant. | Tnhabitant. 





£8. d. 
United Kingdom 29 14 9 || Norway .. 
France -.| 23.19 4 |! Denmark.. 
Germany . ra 3 4 || Holland 
Russia ..., 11 || Belgium 
Austria .... 9 || Switzerland 
Italy ae 0 || United States 
Spain --| 15 12 6 || Canada 
Portugal . meee 6 || 
Sweden 2 4 || 
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PRICE LEVEL 


IMPORTS & Exports 








Imports of Merchandise for Home Consumption shewn thus -- 
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The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of the 
cost of living ; for if the total earnings of the countries above enume- 
rated be considered as an element of comparison, it will be found that 
few countries approach New South Wales in the small proportion of 
income absorbed in providing food for the people. The following table, 
given on the same authority as the preceding, shows that, while the 
actual cost of food and drink is £18 7s. 11d. in this Colony, and 
£17 2s. 3d. in Australasia, as against £14 4s. 9d. in Great Britain, the 
earnings required to pay for this food are not larger proportionately 
than in the countries which show most favourably in the table. The 
number of working days in the year is assumed to be 300, allowing for 
thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two Sundays :— 
















Average annual | patio of cost of Day’s earnings 
Country. Sag oneal food to earnings. Sa br a sonnel 

£850: per cent. days. 
United Kingdom ..... fensersetet sane 144 9 42-2 127 
WTANCE.2.:scccccsseseess Sesinecescensces 12 4 5 44:0 142 
Germany ......... 1018 5 49°1 148 
Russia ... LGuujesetesesaes® 5.19) x7 52°0 156 
AMISETIG: caves ce svisess coosstcseessscereress (fell ee 50°8 152 
Italy ae ses 6 410 51:2 153 
Spain ......... 8 9 0 51:2 154 
Portugal ... 7 3 0 59-1 177 
Sweden 918 11 45°2 136 
Norway 915 0 47°6 143 
Denmark ... 1114 0 36°0 108 
Holland ... 10 8 0 46°0 138 
Belgium ...... ipod 43°4 130 
Switzerland .... Salle 7. 45-2 135 
United States.. ya mcf 25°3 76 
Canada......<.. ‘ 8 9 0 32°5 28 
Australasia ......ss...scecccoseseeseeees 17 2.3 32°8 98 











PRICE LEVELS. 


The following tables have been compiled with the object of showing 
to what extent the Colonies have been affected by the general fall in the 
prices of commodities during the past twenty-four years. The figures 
refer to New South Wales alone, but they may be accepted as also indi- 
cating in a fairly accurate degree the position in which the other 
provinces of Australasia stand in regard to this matter. The total 
value of the exports of each of the Colonies is greatly affected by the 
prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which, in the 
case of New South Wales, wool, silver, and coal are the most important. 
In the subjoined table the price-level of domestic exports of the Colony 
is given for twenty-four years, beginning with 1870. In order to 
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ascertain the price-level, all the principal articles of domestic produce 
exported have been taken, the prices of 1893 have been applied to the 
quantities of each of the other years, and the result has been compared 
with the actual total of such year, the level of the year being found by 
dividing the actual value into the value which would have been obtained 
had the prices of 1893 prevailed. The average for 1893 is assumed to be 
1,000, the price levels or index numbers of the other years being asshown 
in the following table. In order to further facilitate comparison of differ- 
ent years, the average of the five years 1870-74 has been assumed to 
be 1,000, and the prices of other years have been adjusted to that basis. 
In compiling the price-level for exports, only articles of insignificant 
value have been omitted from consideration, and in no year does the 
value of articles included form less than 85 per cent. of the total 
exports, while in some years the proportion rises as high as 95 per cent., 
the average of all years being above 90 per cent. It is considered that 
this system enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be obtained 
than that of selecting the prices of certain articles without giving due 
weight to the quantities of such articles exported :— 














Exports. 
Price-Level. | Price-Level. 
Year. Year. 
1870-4 prices} 1893 prices | 1870-4 prices| 1893 prices 

= 1,000. == 1,000. | = 1,000. = 1,000. 
879 1,489 919 1,556 
1,075 1,822 926 1,568 
980 1,660 919 1,556 
1,038 1,758 806 1,366 
1,028 1,743 775 1,313 
1,027 1,739 797 1,350 
972 1,646 773 1,310 

891 1,509 785 1,330 

887 1,503 758 1,284 

921 1,561 689 1,167 

903 1,530 652 1,105 

897 1,520 590 1,000 


























The years comprised in the foregoing table divide themselves into four 
periods. From 1870 to 1876 the average level at 1870-4 prices was 
1,000 ; in 1877 prices fell, and for the next eight years averaged about 
908 ; in 1885 prices again experienced a heavy fall, averaging for six 
years 782; and since 1890 there has been a further fall, so that the 
index number for 1893 is 590, being actually the lowest touched during 
over forty years. 

Tt will be seen that the purchasing power of money has steadily 
increased since 1870-4, so that 20s. in 1893 would purchase the same 
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articles of domestic export which in 1884 would have cost 31s., and in 
1875, 35s. From this it must not be inferred that New South Wales 
has been altogether a loser by the fall in the prices of its exports, 
because the power of those exports to purchase imports must also be 
taken into consideration. It will, therefore, be necessary to consider 
also the price-levels of imports. These are given for the same years and 
in the same manner as the price-levels for the exports shown in the 
preceding table :— 

Imports. 






























































Price-Level. Price-Level. 
Year. | Year. 

1870-4 prices} 1893 prices 1870-4 prices | 1893 prices 
= 1,000. = 1,000. = 1,000. = 1,000. 
966 1,365 | 855 1,207 

970 1,370 | 859 1,227 
1,014 1,430 862 L217 

« 1,030 1,455 790 1,117 
1,020 1,441 | 776 1,096 
962 1,360 783 1,106 

944 1,333 779 1,100 

908 1,283 812 1,146 

900 1,272 804 1,136 

862 1,218 767 1,084 

868 1,226 736 1,040 

859 1,214 | 708 1,000 








It may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in 
favour of the exports up to the year 1889. Since then the exports have 
fallen away on the average values at a much more rapid rate than the 
imports. A clearer view of the operation of the fall in prices will be 
obtained from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels 
of imports of merchandise for home consumption and exports of domestic 
produce, for periods of five years, with the relative fall per cent. :— 


Imports AND Exports. 














Imports. Exports. 
Period. Average of | Decline in prices Average of Decline in prices 
five years, 1870-4, | in five years, five years, 1870-4, in five years, 

prices = 1,000. per cent. prices = 1,000. per cent. 
1870-74 UOOO S|) Wscccs-s3 OOO an Lie escec sc: 
1875-79 915 8°5 940 6-0 
1880-84 861 5°9 913 29 
1885-89 787 8°5 787 13'8 
1890-93 754 4:3 672 14°6 
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It will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five years, 
1870-4, to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8°5 per 
cent. for the imports, as compared with 6 per cent. for the exports. 
The average value of the imports for the five years ending with 1884 
was 5:9 per cent. less than in the preceding quinquennial period, whereas 
the difference in the value of the exports was 2-9 percent. During the 
next five years the average value of the imports declined 8-5 per cent., 
while the fall in the value of the exports was no less than 13°8 per cent., 
so that the index number for 1885-89 for both imports and exports 
was the same figure—787. As already mentioned, the fall for the 
period which has since elapsed has been much more heavy in regard to 
the exports than the imports. 

New South Wales, in common with the other Australian Colonies, is 
chiefly affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor country. In 
chapter “Accumulation” of this volume will be found certain calculations 
showing that the annual charge payable by the State on its indebtedness 
to British creditors is £1,850,000, while the earnings of investments 
made in the Colony by private persons, or drawn by absentees, amount. 
to £3,250,000 per annum. As the whole of the interest on Government 
and Municipal loans: has to be paid by exports, irrespective of the fall 
in prices, and as a large portion also of the interest payable to private 
investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter of very serious 
importance to these Colonies, viewed as debtor States, Fortunately the 


increase of production, as compared with the population, has been so 
great in New South Wales as to counteract the fall in prices; but it is 
hardly possible to believe that the probable increase of production will 
compensate the Colony for a continued fall at the alarming rate of the 
past four years, 
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AUSTRALASIAN STATISTICS, 1861 To 
1892-1893. 


Population on 31st December of each year. 
a a nna IN DID Nntn i nnSnISE nS rn ESS 


Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1893. 


ee ee Seer SN 


No. No. No. No. No. 

New South Wales 357,978 | 517,758 | 782,080 |.1,165,300 | 1,223,370 
Victoria 541,800 747,412 879,886 |.1,157,678 | 1,174,022 
Queensland 34,367 125,146 226,968 410,330 432,299 
South Australia 126,830 185,626 286,324 | 325,766 346,874 
Western Australia 15,691 25,353 30,013 53,285 65,064 
Tasmania 90,211 101,785 118,113 152,619 154,424 
New Zealand 99,021 266,986 500,075 634,058 672,265 





Australasia 1,265,898 | 1,970,066 | 2,823,459 | 3,899,036 | 4,068,318 

















Increase of Population during previous ten years. 





Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. #1893. 





No. No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales 179,310 159,780 264,322 383,220 58,070 
Victoria | 444,311 205,612 132,474 277,792 16,344 
Queensland .. wad 25,792 90,779 101,822 183,362 21,969 
South Australia Gee 63,130 58,796 100,698 39,442 21,108 » 
Western Australia ...... 12,115 9,662 4,660 23,272 11,779 
Tasmania 21,024 11,574 16,328 34,506 1,805 
New Zealand 83,986 167,965 233,089 133,983 38,207 


Australasia, $29,668 | 704,168 | 853,393 | 1,075,577 | 169,282 




















*Increase for two years. 
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Births. 





1871. 


1893. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 





No. No. 
14,681 20,148 
23,461 

1,423 

5,551 

585 

3,207 

3,441 | 


No. 
39,458 
38,505 
14,715 
10,751 

1,786 

4,971 


18,273 | 


No. 
40,215 
36,572 
14,394 
10,706 

2,112 

5,216 
18,187 





52,349 











128,459 





127,402 


| 











New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland... 
South Australia... 
Western Australia. 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


























Marriages. 





1871. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 





No. No. 
3,222 3,953 
4,434 4,693 
320 970 
1,158 1,250 
149 159 
717 598 
878 1,864 





10,878 | 13,487 











24,732 





me 
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Shipping—Inwards. 





1871. 


1881. 





New South Wales. 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia. ... 
Western Australia. 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia ‘... 


tons. 
366,236 
549,195 
18,879 
103,196 
57,456 
113,610 
197,986 


tons. 
706,019 
663,002 

47,196 
187,314 

63,922 
107,271 
274,643 


tons. 
1,456,239 
1,219,231 
455,985 
684,203 
145,048 
192,024 
420,134 


tons. 
2,821,898 
2,338,864 
502,794 
1,368,720 
533,433 
514,706 
618,515 


tons. 
2,590,371 
2,009, 187 
464,581 
1,208,105 
545,709 
466,312 
615,604 








1,406,558 








2,049,367 | 
( 


4,572,864 





8,698,930 





7,899,869 





Shipping—Outwards. 





1871. 


1881. 





New South Wales.. 
Victoria 
Queensland ......... 
South Australia ... 
Western Australia. 
Tasmania 

New Zealand. ...... 


Australasia ... 





tons. 
379,460 
540,807 

17,010 


96,135 | 


57,800 
116,608 
205,350 


tons. 
794,460 
692,023 

45,702 
186,310 

63,026 
108,889 
265,618 


tons. 
1,330,261 
1,193,303 
426,506 
675,388 
139,998 
191,738 
413,487 


tons. 
2,872,338 
2,376,245 
494,324 
1,369,869 
512,122 
529,900 
625,807 





1,413,170 





2,156,028 





4,370,681 





8,780,605 





tons. 
2,602,957 
2,020,551 
481,047 
1,184,495 
525,709 
468,127 
642,466 


7,925,352 





Shipping—Inwards and Outwards. 





1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 





New South Wales.. 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia. 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia ... 





tons. 
745,696 
1,090;002 
35,889 
199,331 
115,256 
230,218 
403,336 


tons. 
1,500,479 
1,355,025 
92,898 
373,624 
126,948 
216,160 
540,261 


tons. 
2,786,500 
2,412,534 
882,491 
1,359,591 
285,046 
383,762 
833,621 


tons. 

5,694,236 
4,715,109 

997,118 
2,738,589 
1,045,555 
1,044,606 
1,244,322 





2,819,728 





4,205,395 





8,943,545 





17,479,535 





tons. 
5,193,328 
4,029,738 
945,628 
2,392,600 
1,071,418 
934,439 
1,258,070 


15,825,221 
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Imports. 





1871. 





New South Wales.. 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia .... 


£ 

6,391,555 
13,532,452 
967,951 
1,976,018 
147,913 
954,517 
2,493,811 


£ 
9,609,508 
12,341,995 
1,562,665 
2,158,022 
*226,656 
778,087 
4,078,193 


£ 

17,587,012 
16,718,521 
4,063,625 
5,320,549 
404, 831 
1,431,144 
7,457,045 


£ 
25,383,397 
21,711,608 
5,079,004 
10,051,123 
1,280,093 
2,051,964 
6,503,849 








26,464,217 





| 30,755,126 


52,982,727 








72,061,038 


£ 
18,107,035 
13,283,814 
4,347,158 
7,934,200: 
1,494,438 
1,057,683. 
6,911,515 


53,135,843 








* In 1872. 


Export 


Ss. 





1871. 








New South Wales.. 
Victoria 
Queensland 
SouthAustralia .... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Australasia .,.. 


£ 
5,594, 839 
13,828,606 
709,599 
2,032,311 
95,789 
905,463 
1,370,247 


£ 
11,245,032 
14,557,820 
2,760,045 
3,582,397 
*209,196 
740,638 
| 5,282,084 





£ 

16,307,805 
16,252,103 
3,540,366 
4,508, 754 
502,770 
1,555,576 
6,060, 866 


£ 

25,944,020 
16,006,743 
8,305,387 
10,642,416 
799,466 
1,440,818 
9,566,397 


£ 
22,921,293 
13,308, 551 
9,614,087 
8,463,936 
918,147 
1,352,184 
8,985,364 








24,536,854 


48,728,240 





| 38,377,212 


72,705,247 


65,563,492 








* In 1872 


Total Trade. 





1871. 





New South Wales..| 
Victoria 

Queensland 
South Australia™...| 
Western Australia) 
Tasmania 


£ 

11,986,394 
27,361,058 
1,677,550 
4,008,329 
243,702 
1,859,980 
3,864,058 


£ 
20,854,540 
26,899,815 
4,322,710 
5,740,419 
*435,852 
1,518,725 


9,360,277 


£ 

33,894,817 
32,970,624 
7,603,991 
9,829, 303 
907,601 
2,986,720 
13,517,911 


£ 
51,327,417 
37,718,351 
13,384,391 
20,693,539 
2,079,559 
3,492,782 
16,070,246 


£ 
41,028,258 
26,592,365 
13,961,245 
16,398, 136 
2,412,585. 
2,409,867 
15,896,879 





Australasia .... 





51,001,071 


| 69,132,338 





101,710,967 





144,766,285 





118,699,335 





* In 1872. 
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Domestic Produce Exported, as per Customs’ Returns. 





Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 





: £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales} 5,016,891 | 9,227,108 | 10,784,327 21,085,712 | 17,094,213 
Victoria | 10,596,368 | 11,151,662 | 12,480,567 13,026,426 | 10,293,926 
Queensland. ........ 698,747 2,407,888 3,478,376 | 7,979,080 ; 9,062,024 
South Australia. ...| 1,838,639 | 3,289,861 | 3,755,781 4,810,512 | 3,295,475 
Western Australia 147,913 192,144 498,634 788,873 870,437 
Tasmania .....00+.-.- 408,980 730,946 | 1,548,116 | 1,367,927 | 1,336,586 
New Zealand 1,339,241 | 5,171,104 | 5,762,250 | 9,400,094 8,557,443 





1 


Australasia 20,046,779 | 32,170,713 | 38,308,051 | 58,458,624 | 50,510,104 




















Total Export of Wool, as per Customs’ Returns. 





1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 





£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales| 1,768,978 | 4,748,160 | 7,149,787 | 11,036,018 10,449,911 
Victoria 2,095,264 | 4,702,164 | 5,450,029 | 6,638, 983 | 5,103,907 
Queensland 613,074 | 1,158,833 | 1,331,869 | 3,453,548 3,578, 864 
South Australia ... 695,405 | 1,350,689 1,911,972 | 1,619,802 | 2,001,277 
Western Australia 54,297 *122,637 256,690 329,365 244,972 
Tasmania 326,413 298,160 498,400 418,460 296,442 
New Zealand .... 523,728 | 1,606,144 | 2,914,046 | 4,129,686 3,774,738 





Australasia 6,077,159 | 13,986,787 | 19,512,793 | 27,625,862 | 25,450,111 




















# In 1872. 


Gold—Quantity Produced. 





1861. 1871. 1881. | 





| 
OZ. | OZ. Oz. 


New South Wales 142,627 | 153,336 179,288 
Victoria 55,47 858,850 576,400 671,126 
Queensland 3 7 270,945 | 576,439 600,327 
South Australia... _ | 16,976 | 35,533 33,820 
Western Australia| is 30,311 110,890 
Tasmania ... ....... 56,693 | 39,203 37,687 
New Zealand | 194,031 y 270,561 | 251,996 226,811 





Australasia 2,628,246 iE; 623, 652 | 1,663,218 | 1,859,949 

















* The quantity of gold found in these years was very small, 
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Live Stock—Sheep. 





Colony. | 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 





No. No. No. No. No. 

New South Wales) 5,615,054 16,278,697 | 36,591,946 61,831,416. | 56,980,688 
Victoria ..| 6,239,258 | 10,002,381 | 10,267,265 12,928,148 | 13,098,725 
Queensland | 4,093,381 | 7,403,334 | 8,292,883 20,289,633 | 18,697,015 
South Australia ...| 3,038,356 4,412,055 | 6,810,856 7,745,541 | 7,335,194 
Western Australia 279,576 670,999 | 1,267,912 1,962,212 | 2,290,642 
Tasmania 1,714,498 | 1,305,489 | 1,847,479 1,662,801 | 1,535,047 

2,761,583 | 9,700,629 12,985,085 | 18,128,186 19,350,730 

















Australasia ...] 23,741,706 | 49,773,584 78,063,426 124,547,937 |119,218,041 





Stock—Horned Cattle. 





1871. 1881. 





No. No. No. No. No. 

New South Wales| 2,271,923 2,014,888 | 2,597,348 | 2,046,347 2,155,500 
Victoria 628,092 799,509 | 1,286,677 | 1,812,104 | 1,817,291 
Queensland 560,196 | 1,168,235 | 3,618,513 | 6,192,759 6,693,200 
South Australia ... 265,434 143,463 314,918 676,933 660,831 
Western Australia 33,795 49,593 63,009 133,690 173,747 
Tasmania 87,114 101,540 130,526 167,666 169,141 
193,285 436,592 698,637 831,831 884,091 





Australasia ... 4,039,839 | 4,713,820 | 8,709,628 | 11,861,330 12,553,801 




















Live Stock—Horses. 





1871. 1881. 





No. No. No. No. No. 

New South Wales} 233,220 304,100 398,577 459,755 481,399 
Victoria 84,057 181,643 278,195 440,696 463,903 
Queensland 28,983 91,910 194,217 399,364 429,734 
Sonth Australia .. 52,597 78,125 159,678 202,906 200,481 
Western Australia 10,720 22,698 31,755 40,812 45,747 
Tasmania 22,118 23,054 25,607 31,262 31,587 
28,275 81,028 161,736 211,040 *211,040 




















Australasia ... 459,970 782,558 | 1,249,765 | 1,785,835 | 1,863,891 





* In 1891. 
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Area under Crop. 






Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1893. 


















acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 


New South Wales} . 295,917 393,413 569,243 846,383 | 1,206,992 
Wictoria. +2: .cFacc os 410,406 851,354 | 1,435,446 | 2,116,654 | 2,337,621 
Queensland .. ...... 4,440 59,969 117,664 242,629 243,249 
South Australia ... 400,717 837,730 | 2,156,407 | 1,927,689 | 2,170,216 
Western Australia 24,705 51,724 53,353 64,209 94,716 
Tasmania ......... .. 163,385 155,046 148,494 168,121 191,951 

New Zealand ...... 68,506 337,282 | 1,070,906 | 1,424,777 | 1,281,813 














Australasia ... 











1,368,076 2,686,518 5,551,513 | 6,790,462 | 7,526,558 


Grass and fallow lands are not included. 































Alienation and Occupation of Lands at close of 1893. 





Area of : | * 
aes Area Alienated Area neither 
Colony. oa ares. ype | lor in process of} Area Leased. | Alienated nor 
. Mile. % Alienation. Leased. 





sq. miles. acres. j acres. acres. acres. 
New South Wales) 310,700 | 198,848,000) 44,352,937 |127,092,070 27,402,993 
Victoria ...........] 87,884 56,245,760) 24,471,993 | 15,070,974 16,702,793 
Queensland ... ..... 668,497 } 427,838,100) 13,788,127 281,316,885 | 132,733,088 


8. Australia proper| 380,070 | 243,244,800| 8,358,612 1103, 813,038 | 131,073,150 
Northern Territory| 523,620| 335,116,800 477,211 | 57,367,680 | 277,271,909 
Western Australia) 1,060,000 678,400,000) . 7,844,338 | 93,237,728 | 577,317,934 
Tasmania ............ 26,216 16,778,000; 4,785,172 651,903 11,340,925 
New Zealand ...... 104,471 66,861,440] 21,137,601 | 14,410,111 31,313,728 

















Australasia .../3,161,458 2,023, 332,900|125,215,991 |692,960,389 |1,205, 156,520 





Number of Letters and Post-cards. 








Colony. 1861. 1871. 1s8h. 1891, 1892. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales | 4,369,463 | 7,509,500 | 26,355,600 | 64,153,600 | 77,402,760 
Wictoria:. 2.0: fete... 6,109,929 | 11,716,166 | 26,308,347 |+62,526,448 | +62,526,448 





Queensland 515,211 | 1,792,644 | 5,178,547 | 15,345,842 | 15,779,569 
South Australia...) 1,540,472 | 3,162,774 | 10,758,605 | 17,836,092 | 17,409,769 
Western Australia 193,317 *668,957 995,188 | 3,192,992 4,214,550 
Tasmania ............ 835,873 | 1,189,994 | 2,682,329 | 5,852,381 6,063,548 
New Zealand ...... 1,236,768 | 6,081/607 | 13,215,235 | 26,537,545 | 28,571,844 








Australasia ...| 14,801,033 | 32,121,642 | 85,493,851 |195,444,900 | 211,968,488 




















Australasia (Inter- 
colonial excess 
excluded) ...... 14,061,000 | 30,435,300 | 80,791,700 |183,694,900 | 198,202,400 

} t t 


* In 1872. ¢ In 1890. 
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Number of Newspapers. 





Colony. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Australasia ... 
Australasia (Inter- 


colonial excess 
excluded) 


No. 
3,384,245 
4,277,179 

427,489 
1,089,424 
137,476 
895,656 
1,428,351 


No. 
3,992,100 
5,172,970 
1,307,305 
2,212,620 

*352,608 
1,136,338 
4,179,784 


No. 
16,527,900 


No. 
42,517,300 


11,440,732 |+22,729,005 


4,530,263 
5,927,332 

715,046 
2,345,700 
6,124,021 


11,896, 148 
8,883,103 
1,665,862 
5,376,142 

11,312,200 


No. 

45,520,500 
$22,729,005 
11,405,904: 
8,773,718 
3,061,431 
4,692,676 
12,027,582 





11,639,820 





10,941,400 





18,353,725 


47,610,994 |104,379,760 








17,252,700 


43,802,000 


95,879,760 





108,210,816 


“98,102,500 





Colony. 


* In 1872. 


7 In 1890, 


Miles of Telegraph (Poles). 





1871. 


1881. 


1893. 





New South Wales.. 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia ... 
Western Australia 


‘ Australasia ... 


No, 
*4,674 
*2,295 

2,525 
1,183 
#750 
*291 
2,015 


No. 
8,515 
3,350 
6,280 
4,946 
1,585 

928 
3,824 








13,733 





29,428 








No. 

12,097 
7,105 

10,004 
5,546 
3,578 
2,187 
5,513 





46,030 





* In 1873. 


Government Railways—Net Earnings. 





Colony. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 





New South Wales.. 
Vietoria. 
Queensland 

South Australia. . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia. ... 


15,17 


£ 
158,257 
errs ,438 


£ 
705,892 
732,223 
114,638 
128, 653 
(—)2,907 
6,721 
368,927 


£ 


1,193,044 | 
956,983 | 


413,034 
563,905 
3,876 


21,1€6 | 
408,915 | 


£ 
1,188,540 
1,075,657 
408,901 
412,933 
3,547 
15,340 
449,380 




















2,054,147 





© 


minus = loss. 


* Railways not in existence. 


3,560,863 


¢ In 1873. 


3,554,298 
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Railways—Miles open for Traffic. 


1861. 1871. 1881. 2. 1892-93. 





‘ No. No. No. 
New South Wales.. 358 1,041 
Victoria .......... 329 1,247 
Queensland... 800 
South Australia... 849 
Western Australia 92 
Tasmania, .........50. 167 
New Zealand 1,333 





Australasia. . a 5,529 














Nore.—Private lines included. 


Public Revenue. 





1871. 1881, 1890-91. 1893-94. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales | 1,421,831 | 2,238,900 | 6,714,327 | 10,047,152 | 10,536,504 
Victoria 2,952,101 | 1,691,266 | 5,186,011 | 8,343,588 | 6,719,623 
Queensland 238,238 | 799,005 | 1,971,208 | 3,350,223 | 3,343,069 
South Australia...) 558,587 | 778,094 | 2,171,983 | 2,732,222 | 2,526,705 
Western Australia 67,261 ; 105,300; 206,205 {  497,670| 681,246 
Tasmania 256,958 | 271,928 | 505,006 | 758,100 | 704,641 
691,464 | 1,342,116 | 3,757,493 | 4,193,942 | 4,653,038 


Australasia ....| 6,186,440 | 7,226,609 | 20,512,233 | 29,922,897 29,164,826 





























Public Expenditure. 
(Exclusive of Loan Expenditure.) 





1861. 1871. 1881. 1890-91. 1893-94. 





£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales | 1,540,005 | 2,733,102 | 5,783,683 | 10,378,603 | 10,886,381 
Victoria 3,092,021 | 1,754,251 | 5,108,642 | 9,128,699 -| 7,384,961 
Queensland 255,180 | 787,555 | 1,782,272 | 3,684,655 | 3,351,536 
South Australia ... 482,951 759,478 | 2,054,284 | 2,603,498 | 2,525,606 
Western Australia | 161,786 | 98,248 197,386 | 435,623 656,357 
i 324,447 287,262 463,684 722,746 832,874 
Not to hand) 931,768 | 3,675,797 | 4,081,566 | 4,386,359 











Australasia ...| 5,856,390 | 7,351,664 | 19,065,748 | 31,035,390 | 30,024,074 

















* Inclusive of Imperial expenditure, ¢ Provincial expenditure. 
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Gross Public Debt. 





Colony. 1871, 1881. 1893-94. 





£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales | 4,017,630 | 10,614,330 | 16,924,019 | 51,010,433 | 58,079,033 
Victoria 6,345,060 | 11,994,800 | 22,426,502 | 43,610,265 | 47,297,708 
Queensland 70,000 | 4,047,850 | 13,245,150 | 29,434,734 | 32,076,434 
South Australia ... 866,500 | 2,167,700 | 11,196,800 | 21,657,300 | 22,546,225 
Western Australia 511,000 1,617,445 | 2,873,098 
Tasmania 1,315,200 | 2,003,000 | 6,432,800| 7,645,604. 
600,761 | 8,900,991 | 29,659,111 | 38,802,350 | 39,826,415 





Australasia ...| 11,899,951 | 39,040,871 | 95,965,582 |192,565,327 |210,344,517 




















Public Debt per Inhabitant. 





Colony. 1861. . 1881. 1893-94. 
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Deposits in all Banks. 





1871. 1881. $1893-94. 





£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales.) 5,645,101 | 7,989,801 | 23,006,720 | 40,390,159 | 38,379,248 
7,575,406 | 12,476,677 | 23,721,348 | 45,261,932 | 43,736,276 
Queensland 334,503 | 1,647,830 | 5,633,097 | 11,720,112 | 12,700,108 
South Australia ... 875,327 | 2,038,719 | 6,231,004 | 9,933,135] 9,326,521 
Western Australia. *2,487 *15,583 *23,344 | 1,398,417) 1,581,845 
Tasmania +729,085 875,512 | 2,969,390 | 4,378,448| 4,061,660 
905,675 | 3,789,639 | 10,618,893 | 15,806,847", 18,390,868 





Australasia ...) 16,067,584 | 28,833,761 | 72,203,796 /128,889,050 128,176,526 




















* Savings Banks only. + Banks of Issue only. t Includes deposits in Building and 
Investment Companies which were omitted in previous years. 
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Deposits in Banks of Issue. 
Average of quarter ending December. 





” 1894. 
Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. First Quarter. 





, 


£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales.| 5,029,692 | 7,043,886 | 20,308,017 | 35,659,690 | 30,326,923 
Victoria 6,992,610 | 11,358,916 | 21,151,910 | 39,633,355 | 34,384,811 
Queensland 322,310 | 1,240,696 4,688,846 | 10,053,257 | 10,824,493 
South Australia ... 1,521,719 | 4,942,554) 7,774,907 7,008,212 
Western Australia. . ty 1,366,931 1,505,759 
Tasmania 729,085 658,099 | 2,600,112) 3,857,198 3,263,298 
882,754 |; 3,334,673 | 9,069,378 | 12,669,824! 14,153,756 


Australasia ...| 14,700,188 | 25,157,989 | 62,760,817 |111,015,162 | 101,467,252 























* Information not available. 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 





1861. 1871. 1881. 1890-91. 





£ £ £ £ 

New South Wales. 615,409 945,915 | 2,698,703 6,535,758 
Victoria 582,796 | 1,117,761 | 2,569,438 6,715,443 
Queensland 12,193 | 407,134 944,251 5 1,875,615 
South Australia ... 131,590 517,000 | 1,288,450 58,25 2,318,309 
Western Australia. *2,487 15,583 23,344 76,086 
Tasmania Noinformation 217,413 369,278 5 580,438 
New Zealand 22,921 454,966 | 1,549,515 3,966,849 


Australasia ...{ 1,367,396 | 3,675,772 | 9,442,979 17,873,888 | 22,068,498 




















* In 1863, the first year of Savings Banks. 
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Accidents, Fatal, 167 
Accumulation, 288 
Ages, 60 
Average, 60 
in periods, 62 
Military, Males of, 62 
of Females, 63 
of Males, 61 
Agricultural Produce— 
Average value of, per acre, 182 
Average value of, per head, 183, 184 
Value of, 182, 184 
Agriculture, 182 
Area under, 182 
Persons engaged in, 262 
Progress of, 187 
Alien Races, 69 
Alum, 156 
Amethysts, 159 
Animal and Vegetable Substances— 
Dealers in, 253 
Workers in, 258 
Anthracite, 154 
Antimony, 147 
Apatite, 157 
Areas and Boundaries, 6 
Arsenic, 147 
Art and Mechanic Productions— 
Dealers in, 251 
Workers in, 258 
Galleries, 166 
Artesian Wells, 222 
Asbestos, 158 
Assurance, Life, 328 
Asylums for the Destitute, 168 
for the Insane, 168 
Attendance, Persons engaged in, 250 
Australasian-born population, 73 
Settlement, 417 
Australian Agricultural Company, 149 
Auxiliary Squadron, 282 


Bacon, Import of, ‘242 
Banking Business of each Colony, 311 
Crisis of 1893, 303 
Legislation, 316 








Banking Profits after the Crisis, 311 
Returns, 309 
Suspensions, 304, 315 

Banks, Capital of, Alteration in, 306 
Deposits due in Reconstructed, 305 
Deposits in, Total of, 324 
Expenses of, 314 
Interest payable on deposits in, 307 
Liabilities and Assets of, 310 
Liabilities of Suspended, 304 
Metallic Reserves of, 313 
Notes of, legal tender, 326 
Savings, 319 

Bankruptcy Laws, 163 

Bankrupts, Liabilities and Assets of, 164, 

337 

Number of, 164, 337 

Baptist Population, 83 

Barley, Area under, 203 
Average value per acre of, 205 
Average yield per acre of, 204 
Export and Import of, 204 
Production of, 203 
Value of Crop of, 205 

Barrier Ranges, 136 

Bee Culture, Production from, 242 

Beef, Consumption of, 421 

Beer, Consumption of, 426 
Strength of Australian, 426 

Benevolent Societies, 168 

Bills, Treasury, 358 

Birthplaces, 71 

Births, 63 

Bismuth, 147 

Board and Lodging, Persons supplying, 

250 


Boards and Trusts, 381 
Outstanding Loans of, 383 
Receipts and Expenditure of, 383 
Borrowings, Public, 293 
Breadwinners and Dependents, 245 
British Investments, Income from, 300 
British-born Population, 75 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 137 
Building and Investment Companies, 319 
Deposits with, 324 
Industries, Persons engaged in, 260 
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Butter, Consumption of, 421 
Export of, 239 
to United Kingdom, 240 
Import of, 240 
Production of, 239 


Cable Rates, 113 ® 
Service to Europe, 112 
to New Caledonia, 113 
Capital, Borrowed, Annual charge on, 
302 
Importation of, 292 
from 1871 to 1892, 295 
from 1871 to 1875, 296 
from 1876 to 1880, 297 
from 1881 to 1885, 297 
from 1886 to 1890, 298 
from 1891 to 1892, 299 
of Banks, 306 
Carnelian, 158 
Catseye, 158 
Cattle, Breeding of, 231 
Increase of, 226, 230 
Introduction of, 225 
Number of, 230 
Value of, 231 
Chalcedony, 158 
Charities, Public, 166 
Cheese, Consumption of, 421 
Export and Import of, 239 
Production of, 239 
Children and Crime, 167 
of School Age, 121 
China, Trade with, 35 
Church and State, 82 
Church of England Population, 83 
Chrome Iron, 146 
Chrysoberyls, 159 
Cigars and Cigarettes, Import of, 218 
Cities, Population of, 71 
Clays, 158 
Climate, 10 
Coal, 148 
Consumption of, 151 
Discovery of, 149 
Export of, 152 
Fields, 148 
Miners, Earnings of, 151 
Number of, 150, 154 
Mines, Number of, 150 
Price of, 154 
Production of, 153, 154, 162 
Yield of, per Miner, 150 
Cobalt, 146 
Coffee, "Consumption of, 421 
Coin issued from Mints, 326 





Coins, Weight and Fineness of, 325 
Colonial Securities, 352 
** Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 357 
Commerce, 28 
Commercial Class, The, 251 
Congregational Population, 83 
Conjugal Condition, 76 
Coolgardie, Rush to, 132 
Copper, 140 
Miners, Number of, 142, 162 
Mines, 140 
Price of, 142 
Corundum, 159 
Cost of Living, 427 
Crime, 169 
Committals for, 173, 174 
Convictions for, 170, 173, 174 
in each Colony, 173 
Juvenile, 167 
Offences, Number of, 169, 174 
Persons in Confinement for, uP 
Crops, Area under, 185 
Minor, 220 
Value of, 183 
Cultivation, Area in, 189 
Increase of, 187 
Currency, 325 
Customs Revenue, 48, 342 


Dairy Farming, 225, 238 
Produce imported into United King- 
dom, 241 
Production, Value of, 238 
Dealers, General, 254 
Deaths, 64 
Accidental, 167 
Debentures and Inscribed Stock, 358 
Debt (Public) 352 
Consolidation of, 358 
Dates of Maturity of, 364 
Funded and Unfunded, 365 
Growth of, 361 
Interest and Charges on, 349, 350, 363 
Liabilities, Accumulated, 360 
Redemption of, 359 
Defence, 279 
Expenditure on, 286 
Dependents, 246 
Destitute Asylums, 168 
Diagrams— 
Area under Crop, 185 
Birth and Death Rates, 64 
Domestic Exports, 45 
Increase of Population, 55 
Letters Carried, 106 
Live Stock-—Cattle, 230 
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Diagrams— 
Live Stock—Sheep, 225 
Miles of Railway, 90 
Price Level—Imports and Exports, 
429 
Production of Wool, 235 
Shipping, 16 
Total Value of Minerals, 162 
Diamonds, 158 
Divisions, Political, 1 
Divorce Laws, 178 
Divorces, Number of, 178, 179 
Proportion of, 179, 180 
Domestic Class, The, 249 
Produce, Exports of, 45 
Dress and Textile Fabrics, Dealers in, 252 
Workers in, 257 
Drunkenness, 171 
Charges of, 171 
Convictions for, 171 


Earthy Minerals, 157 
Education, Cost of, per child, 122 
Degree of, 126 ; 
Denominational, 117 
Expenditure on, 123 
General, 125 
Primary, 117 
School Age, 118 
shown by Marriage Registers, 127 
Systems of, 118 
Technical, 124 
University, 129 
Eggs, Trade in, 242 
Elaterite, 156 
Electoral Qualifications, 272 
Emeralds, 159 
Employment and Production, 244 
Epsomite, 156 
Executions, 175 
Expenditure of Government and Local 
Bodies, 374 
of Proceeds of Loans, 372 
on Defence, 286 
Public, 341, 348, 352 
Exports of Domestic Produce, 45 
of Frozen Meat, 237 
of Gold, 48 
of Pastoral Produce, 47 
of Wine, 213 
of Wool, 47, 52 
Price Level of, 430 


Federation, 277 
Finance, Public, 339 
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r 





Fisheries, Persons engaged in, 263 
Flour, 190 
Food and Drinks, Dealers in, 253 
Workers in, 258 
Consumption of, 421 
Supply and Cost of Living, 421 
Forage, Green, 209 
Foreign-born Population, 75 
Forestry, Persons engaged in, 263 
Friendly Societies, 334 
Fruit Trade, 219 
Fuel and Light, Dealers in, 254 


Gardens and Orchards, Area under, 219 
Average value per acre, 220 
Value of Produce, 220 
Garnets, 159 
Gems and Gemstones, 158 
Goethite, 145 
Gold, 131 
Coin and Bullion issued from Mints, 
327 
Discovery of, 131 
Export of, 48 
Import of, 48 
Machinery, Value of, 135 
Miners, Earnings of, 133 
Number of, 134 
Mines, Deep Victorian, 135 
Mount Morgan, 136 
' Nuggets, 135 
Production of, 132, 162, 326 
Quartz-reefing, Yield from, 134 
received into Mints, 326 
Rush to Coolgardie, 132 
Government and Defence, Persons en- 
gaged in, 249 
Grain, Consumption of, 421 
Graphite, 148 
Grasses, Sown, Area under, 210 
Green Food, Area under, 210 
Gypsum, 157 


Habitations, Number of, 79 
Room Accomodation of, 80 
Structure of, 80 
Ham, Importation of, 242 
Hay, Area under, 208 
Average value per acre of, 209 
Average yield per acre of, 208 
Export and Import of, 209 
Production of, 208 
Value of Crop of, 209 
Hebrew Population, $3 
Hematite, 145 
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Hessite, 146 

Honey, Production of, 242 

Horses, Breeding of, 231 
Exportation of, to"India, 232 
Importation of Arabian, 231 
Increase of, 226 
Introduction of, 225 
Numbers of, 232 
Proportion of, in each Colony, 232 
Value of, 232 

Hospitals, Expenditure on, 167 
Persons admitted to, 167 


Tlawarra Harbour and Land Corpora- 
tion, 381 
Illegitimate Births, Number of, 177 
Proportion of, 177 
Immigration, 60 
Imperial Navy, 281 
Importation of Capital, 293 
Imports, Excess of, 44 
from Foreign Countries, 39 
Price Level of, 431 
Income Taxes, 345 
Incorporated Districts, Area of, 378 
Indefinite Class, The, 265 
Industrial Class, The, 256 
Schools, 167 
Infirmity, 78 
Insane, Expenditure on, 168 
Number of, 168 
Proportion of, 180, 181 
Insanity, 180 
Inscribed Stock, 357 
and Debentures, 358 
Insolvency, 163 
Insolvents, Liabilities and Assets of, 164, 


337 

Number of, 164, 337 
Intoxicants, Consumption of, 172, 425 
Investment Companies, 319 

Deposits with, 324 
Investments, Earnings of British, 301 
Tridosmine, 136 
Tron, 145 

Fields, 145 

Manufacture of, 145 
Irrigation, 221 


Judicial Separations, 178, 179 


Kaolin, 158 
Kauri Gum, Persons engaged in obtain- 
ing, 156 





Kauri Gum, Production of, 156 
Kerosene, Import of, 155 
Shale, Export of, 155 
Prices of, 155 
Production of, 155 


Land, Alienated and Unalienated, 418 
and Improvements, Value of, 289 
and Settlement, 385 . 
Legislation of New South Wales, 38 
of New Zealand, 412 
of Northern Territory, 404 
of Queensland, 394 
of South Australia, 398 
of Tasmania, 410 
of Victoria, 390 
of Western Australia, 404 
Revenue, 347 
Taxes, 345 
Lard, Importation of, 242 
Law and Crime, 169 
Lead, 139 
Legislation, Banking, 316 
Land, 385 
Letters and Newspapers, 165 
Carried by Post, 106, 127 
Registered, 110 
Libraries, Public, 128 
Life Assurance Companies, 328 
Assets and Liabilities of, 331 
Average Amount of Assurance, 334 
Business, New, 332 
Shrinkage of, 330 
Claims and Surrenders, 332 
Expenses of Management, 333 
Funds, Addition in 1893 to, 329 
Amount of, 329 
Income, Premium, 329 
Interest on Investments of, 333 
Policies, Number of, 330 
Receipts and Disbursements of, 331 
Sums assured, 330 
Lignite, 148 
Limestone, 157 
Limonite, 145 
Lithographic Stone, 157 
Live Stock, 233 
Living, Cost of, 427 
Loans, Conversion of, 358 
Dates of Maturity of, 364 
Expenditure of Proceeds of, 372 
Expenses of Negotiation of, 367 
Interest payable on, 301, 363 
Latest Issues of, 368 
Municipal, 380 
Prices of, to Government, 355 
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Loans, Prices of, to Investors, 353 Native Races, 68 
Redemption of, 359 Native-born Population, 73 
Local Bodies, Indebtedness of, 384 Natron, 156 
Receipts and Expenditure of, 378 Naturalisation, 69 
Government, 377 Naval Defence, 2S1 
Lunacy, 180 New Guinea, 8 
Lutheran Population, 83 New South Wales, Area and Boundaries 


of, 7 
Climate of, 11 
Constitution of, 2 


Magnetite, 145 





Mail Services, Ocean, 105, 108 Land Legislation of, 385 
Maize, Area under, 201 Parliaments of, 272 

Average value per acre of, 202 Settlement of, 1 

Average yield per acre of, 201 | New Zealand, Area and Boundaries 

Export and Import of, 202 of, 8 

Production of, 201 | Climate of, 14 

of Principal Countries, 203 | Constitution of, 5 

Value of Crop of, 202 Land Legislation of, 412 
Malt, 204 Parliaments of, 275 
Manganese, 146 Settlement of, 4 
Manufactories, Horse-power in, 267 | Wars in, 4 


Persons engaged in, 259 


Newspapers and Letters, 165 
Value of Plant in, 267 


Carried by Post, 106, 127 


Value of Production from, 267 | Nickel, 146 
Marble, 157 Noble Metals, 131 
Marriages, Number of, 67 Northern Territory, Administration of, 4 


Rate of, 67 
Married People, 77 
Meat, Consumption of, 421 
Mechanics’ Institutes, 128° 
Meerschaum, 158 | 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of | 
Works, 382 Oamaru Stone, 157 


Annexation of, 4 
Climate of, 13 
Land Legislation of, 404 





Harbour Trust, 381 | Oatmeal, Consumption, of, 421 
Tramway Trust, 381 | Oats, Area under, 198 
Mercury, 140 Average value per acre of, 199 
Metallic Minerals, 139 Average yield per acre of, 199 
Mica, 158 Export and Import of, 200 
Military Forces, 280 | Production of, 198 


Milk, Value of Production of, 238 
Mispickel, 146 


Value of Crop of, 199 
World’s Crop of, 200 





Mineral Production, 160 | Occupations, Breadwinners and De- 
Resources, 131 | pendents, 245 
Wealth, 160 | Classes of, 244 mt 
Minerals and Metals, Dealers in, 254 Commercial Class, 251 ¥ 
Workers in, 258 | Domestic Class, 249 4 
Mining Pursuits, Persons engaged in, 264 | Indefinite Class, 265 
Mints, Coin and Bullion issued from, 327 | Industrial Class, 256 
Gold received into, 326 | Primary Producers, 261 
Molybdenum, 145 Professional Class, 248 
Money introduced, Excess of, 301 Summary of, 266 
Orders, 336 | Ocean Mail Services, 105, 108 
Municipal Institutions, 377 Onyx, 158 
Loans, Outstanding, 380 Opals, 157 
Museums, 166 Orchards and Gardens, 219 


Mutton, Consumption of, 421 


Orphanages, 167 
Export of, 237 


Ozokerite, 156 
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Parks, Public, 165 
Parliaments, 272 
Pastoraland Dairy Production, 243 
Enterprise, 225 
Produce, Export of, 47 
Value of, 234. 
Property, Value of, 234 
Pursuits, Persons engaged in, 262 
Resources, ' 225 
Pauperism, 166 
Petzite, 136 
Platinum, 136 
Police, Number of, 172 
Political Divisions, 1 
Population, 55 
British-born, 75 
Density of, 57 
First Settlement of, 55 
Foreign-born, 75 
Increase of, 55 
by Immigration, 57, 60 
Natural, 57 
Relative, 58 
Native-born, 73 
of Cities, 71 
of each Colony, 56 . 
of Towns, 70 
Pork, Importation of, 242 
and Bacon, Consumption of, 421 
Post and Telegraphs, 104 
Expenditure on, 349 
Revenue from, 342 
Post Offices, Number of, 108 
Postal Business, 106, 127, 165 
Conference, 111 
Facilities, 108 
Notes, 337 
Rates, 110 
Service, Introduction and Progress 
of, 107 
Potatoes, Area under, 205 
Average value per acre of, 207 
Average yield per acre of, 206 
Consumption of, 421 
Export and Import of, 207 
Production of, 206 
Poultry and Minor Industries, 242 
Presbyterians, Early Arrival of, 81 
Number of, 83 
Price Levels, 429 
Primary Producers, 261 
Prisoners in Gaols, 175 
Private Wealth, 288 
Probate Duties, 345 
Returns, 291 
Production compared with Area, 271 
Distribution of, 269 
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Production of Principal Countries, 270 
Value of, 268 

Professional Class, 248 

Property and Finance, Persons dealing 


in, 
Public Accounts, 352 
Debt, 360 
Finance, 337 
Instruction, Expenditure on, 349 
Libraries, 128 
Parks, 165 
Pyrites, 146 
Pyrolusite, 146 


Quartz, 157 

Queensland, Area and Boundaries of, 7 
Climate of, 13 
Constitution of, 5 
Land Legislation of, 394 
Parliaments of, 275 
Settlement of, 5 


Railways, 88 
Accidents on, 101 
Capital Cost of, 99 
Construction of, 89, 92 
Control of, 88 
Cost of Construction of, 95 
Expenditure on, 349 
Expenses to Revenue, Proportion of, 
96 


Gauge of, 90 
Goods Traffic, 100 
Interest payable on, 97 
returned on Capital, 97 
Loss on, 98 
Mileage compared with Area, 92 
compared with Population, 92 
Miles open, 90 
Opening of, 89 
Passenger Traffic, 99 
Private, 94 
Profits of, 98 
Revenue and Expenditure, 96, 342, 
349 
Rolling Stock, 101 
Room for Extension of, 93 
Traffic Receipts, 100 
Under Construction, 93 
Rainfall, 15 
Reformatories, 67 
Religion and Education, Persons engaged 
in, 249 
Religions, 81 
Religious Denominations, Adherents of, 
$3 
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Religious Denominations, 
of, 84 
Strength of, 85 
Equality, 82 
Revenue Accounts, 339 
Adjusted, 351 
and Expenditure, 341 
Customs, 48 
Direct and Indirect, 344 
Land, 347 
of Principal Countries, 346 
Sources of, 342 
Rice, Consumption of, 421 
Rock Salt, 156 
Roman Catholic Church, Recognition of, 
81 
Population, 83 
Ruby, 159 


Proportion 


Salt, Consumption of, 421 
Securities, Colonial, 352 
Settlement, Australasian, 417 
Sewerage, 379 
Sheep, 226 
Shipping, 16 
Intercolonial, 32 
Movements of Tonnage, 26 
Nationality of, 26 
of Principal Ports in 1893, 53 
Ports, Relative importance of, 24 
Progress of, 16 
Steam and Sailing, 24 
Tonnage in Ballast, 21 
Vessels Registered, 27 
Sickness, 78 
Siderite, 148 
Silica, 157 
Silver, 136 
Barrier Ranges, 136 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 137 
Discovery of, 136 
Export of, 138 
Lead, Exports of, 138 
Miners, Number of, 138 
Production of, 139, 162 
Yield of, per Miner, 138 
Silver Coin, Export and Import of, 327 
in Circulation, 328 
Profit derived from, 328 
withdrawn from Circulation, 328 
Sinking Funds of Governments, 362 
of Local Bodies, 381 
Social Condition, 163 
South Australia, Area and Boundaries 
of, 8 
Climate of, 13 
Constitution of, 3 


26 





| South Australia, Land Legislation of, 398 


Parliaments of, 274 
Settlement of, 3 
Spirits, Consumption of, 426 


| Stamp Duties, 345 


Stannine, 142 

Stibnite, 147 

Stock (Live), 233 
Carrying capacity, 233 
Increase of, 236 
Introduction of, 225 
of Principal Countries, 233 
Surplus, Disposal of, 237 
Value of, 235 


Stocks, Inscribed, 357 


Prices of, to Buyers, 353 
to Government, 355 

Storage, Persons engaged in, 255 
Sugar, Consumption of, 421 

Export of, by Queensland, 215 

Import of, 215 

Production of, 215 
Sugar-cane, Acreage cut, 214 

Area under, 214 

Average yield per acre, 216 

Value of Crop of, 216 


| Suicides, 176 
| Sulphur, 146 


Swine, Breeding of, 241 
Increase of, 226 
Introduction of, 225 
Products, Importation of, 242 
Value of Domestic, 238 


Tasmania, Area and Boundaries of, 8 
Climate of, 14 
Constitution of, 2 
Land Legislation of, 410 
Parliaments of, 274 
Settlement of, 2 
Taxation, Direct and Indirect, 344 
Technical Education, 124 
Tea, Consumption of, 421 
Telegraph Cable Rates, 113 
Service to Europe, 112 
to New Caledonia, 113 
Telegraphs, 111 
Introduction of, 112 
Lines, Length of, 111, 114 
Messages, Number of, 111, 114 
Revenue from, 114 
Telephones, Number of, 115 
Lines, Length of, 115 
Revenue from, 115 
Tellurium, 136 
Tin, 143 
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Tin, Discovery of, 143 
Miners, Number of, 144 
Mines, 143 
Prige of, 143 
Production of, 144, 162 
Titanium, 144 
Tobacco, Area under, 216 
Average value per acre of, 218 
Average yield per acre of, 217 
Consumption of, 425 
Decline in Cultivation of, 216 
Import of, 218 
Production of, 216 
Value of Crop of, 218 
Topaz, 159 
Tourmaline, 159 
Towns, Population of, 70 
Trade, 28 
Annual Increase of, 28 
External; 29, 35, 54 
Intercolonial, 41 
Internal and External, 41 
of Principal Ports in 1893, 53 
Persons engaged in, 255 
Re-export, 47 
Volume of, 43 
with British Possessions, 42, 54 
with Foreign Countries, 30, 35, 54 
with United Kingdom, 39, 42, 54 
Wool, 32 
Tramways, 102 
‘Transportation and Communication, 
Persons engaged in, 255 
Treasury Bills, 358 
for Public Works, 362 
in aid of Revenue, 340, 362 
Latest Issues of, 368 
Tripoli, 158 
Trust Funds, 341 
Trusts, Harbour and other, 381 
‘Tungsten, 145 
Turquoise, 159 


United Kingdom, Trade with, 39 
Universities and Colleges, 129 
~ Unmarried, The, 77 


Victoria, Area and Boundaries of, 7 
Climate of, 12 
Constitution of, 3 
Land Legislation of, 390 
Navy of, 284 
Parliaments of, 273 
Settlement of, 2 
Vines, Area under, 211 


Average production per acre of, 212 


Average value per acre of, 213 





Vines, Production of Table Fruit, 211 
of Wine, 211, 212 
Value of Crop of, 213 
Vivianite, 146 
Voting Qualifications, 272 


Water Conservation and Supply, Persons 
engaged in, 264 
Supply and Sewerage, 379 
Wealth (Private), 288 
Diffusion of, 291 
of each Colony, 290 
Valuation of Elements of, 288 
Wells, Artesian, 222 
Wesleyan Population, 82 
Western Australia, Area and Boundaries 
of, 8 
Climate of, 14 
Constitution of, 2 
Land Legislation of, 404 
Parliaments of, 276 
Settlement of, 2 
Wheat, 190 
Area under, 191, 194 
Average value per acre of, 195 
Average yield per acre of, 191, 195 
Consumption of, 194, 197, 426 
Deficiency of, imported, 194 
Export of, 190, 193 
Import of, 193 
by United Kingdom, 196 
Prices of, 196 
Production of, 191, 194, 197 
Surplus of, for export, 194 
Value of Crop of, 196 
World’s Consumption of, 197 
Crop of, 197 
Widowed People, 77 
Wine, Consumption of, 426 
Export of, 213 
Production of, 211, 212 
Strength of, 426 
Wolfram, 144 
Wollongong Harbour Trust, 381 
Wool Clip, Value of, 235 
Weight of, 235 
Export of, 47, 52, 236 
Domestic, 34 
Prices of, 236 
Quality of, 228 
Sales, 35 
Trade, 32 


Zinc Ores, 145 
Zircon, 159 
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